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THE WAR IN AMERICA. 
fe capture of Fort Donnelson is the first considerable 
triumph of the Federal Arms; but it follows a series of 
minor successes which have naturally raised the spirits of the 
Northern population. The details of the victory are, as 
usual, unintelligible and even incredible; for the despatches 
allege that the forces on both sides were nearly equal, and 
that, after the escape of a quarter of the besieged army, 
15,000 men surrendered at discretion to 20,000 Federalists. 
It is also remarkable that the so-called Fort is said to have 
been taken by a charge of infantry, and that, from first to 
last, there is no mention of a breach—nor, indeed, after 
the repulse of the gun-boats, of any heavy artillery. A 
conjectural emendation of the story may be supplied by 
doubling the number of the Northern troops, by rescuing 
from oblivion the mortar-boats of the flotilla, and by parti- 
ally dismantling the fortifications, Fort Donnelson seems to 
have consisted of some batteries and entrenchments, re- 
cently erected to defend the passage of the river. The attack 
appears to have been judiciously arranged and vigorously 
carried out, but it is difficult to acquit the Confederate 
Generals and their troops of imbecility or cowardice. Their 
loss is said to be less than that of the victors, and their de- 
fences, however incomplete, ought to have enabled them to re- 
sist a considerable superiority of force ; yet after a few hours’ 
fighting, General Buckner capitulated without conditions, 
while one of his colleagues more judiciously retreated with 
the troops under his immediate command. The story will 
probably be less surprising when it is told by less enthusiastic 
witnesses than the correspondents of the New York papers ; 
but unless the main facts have been invented, it seems impos- 
sible to acquit of heavy blame a commander who shuts up 
15,000 men in a place where they can neither hold out for three 
days nor find the means of escape from an attacking enemy. 
The Southern papers will henceforth perhaps think it ex- 
pedient to discontinue their habitual attacks on the Federal 
soldiery, which, according to their theory, only exemplified 
the national want of courage at Bull’s Run. It is more 
excusable for raw soldiers to be charged with a panic than 
for a division to lay down its arms almost at the commence- 
ment of a campaign which had long been foreseen. The 
apparently harsh measure of arresting General Buckner 
for treason to the United States will not encourage Con- 
federate commanders to follow his example. Whatever his 
political delinquencies may have been, tlie loss of his mili- 
tary reputation might seem to be a sufficient punishment. 
The effect of the Federal victory will probably be consi- 
derable, both in the North and in the South. Hopes 
are already entertained that the leaders of the Secession 
will be so far discouraged as to enter into negotiations for 
submission to the Union. It is more certain that numerous 
waverers in the Border States will think it prudent, without 
further delay, to join the stronger side. Kentucky is almost 
recovered, part of Tenessee is controlled by the Northern 
armies, and Missouri seems to be once more evacuated by 
the Confederates. It is impossible to estimate accurately 
the bearing either of the Western operations, or of General 
Burnsipe’s movements on the position of the main army on 
the Potomac. It is strange that, while the North considers 
the war almost at an end, the enemy’s advanced posts should 
be almost within sight of Washington. Nothing authentic has 
been heard of General Beaurecarn’s proceedings since he 
took the command of the Western army, and it is possible that 
he may be preparing to make a stand at some point at which 
the Federal generals will no longer be supported by the 
heavy artillery of the gun-boats. Whatever may be the re- 
lative strength of the belligerents, the moral advantage of 
success will largely improve the chances of further Federal 
progress. Any reaction which may have commenced in the 


reversed. The universal confidence and satisfaction will add 
to the financial resources of the Government, and it seems 
for the first time possible that, in the general enthusiasm, Mr. 
Cnase may be able to borrow a few millions more. 
Although the Secretary for War, in a curiously puritanical 
letter, repudiates the credit of imitating Cannot, the Go- 
vernment will be reasonably thought to have organised 
victory, if it is found to have been organised at all. Pious 
gratitude to Providence, though it is very properly recom- 
mended by Mr. StanTOo, is not incompatible with a recog- 
nition of judicious provision of troops and material of war. 
The Secretary declares that General Grant’s phrase, “I 
“ propose to move immediately on your works,” describes 
the one military combination by which the war must be ter- 
minated. As the enemy had already offered to capitulate, 
the advance on Fort Donnelson was at the same time judi- 
cious and safe ; but the question whether similar tactics can 
be universally adopted depends on the disposition of the 
Confederates to persevere or to abandon their enterprise. 
The evacuation of Bowling Green probably indicates 
the commencement of a general retreat into the heart of 
the Southern States. The Federalists assert, on plausi- 
ble grounds, that Columbus is now virtually blockaded, 
and that the garrison must surrender from the impossi- 
bility of procuring relief. If the rumoured capture of 
Savannah, which is now contradicted, should be con- 
firmed, a heavy blow will have been struck in a remote 
quarter of the Confederate territory. A short time will 
prove whether the population of the South is as earnest as 
its leaders are undoubtedly resolute and desperate. It is 
highly probable that a minority in almost every State disap- 
proved of actual secession, but for years before the rupture 
not a whisper had been breathed of political compromise 
with the detested Republicans of the North. A year of 
bitter hostilities can scarcely have tended to heal ancient 
feuds, and the defeated party must be aware that all hope of 
Southern supremacy or influence in a restored Federal Go- 
vernment is gone forever. No conflict which has taken place 
attains the dimensions of a pitched battle, and, unless the 
number of the Confederate armies has been extravagantly 
exaggerated, there must still be 200,000 men in the field. The 
Federal successes are not decisive, unless they prove that, 
from superiority of equipment or of discipline, the Southern 
troops are no longer able to contend with their opponents 
upon equal terms. The undisputed command of the rivers, 
as well as of the sea, gives the Federal forces an extraordinary 
advantage. Except at Paducah no considerable action has 
been fought without the aid of the heavy guns, which can 
only be rendered available from the water. If the main 
army of the Confederates is forced to fall back upon Rich- 
mond, the comparative military qualities of the two belli- 
gerents will perhaps be tested, for the first time, in the 
interior of Virginia. The honour of the campaign thus 
far belongs to General Haveck’s division, and General 
Bvue.tt may perhaps shortly come into collision with the 
Western Confederate armies under Beaurecarp. One of 
General M‘Cievvan’s lieutenants has lately defeated the 
enemy in a spirited skirmish, and the Commander-in-Chief 
must be anxious to prevent his subordinates from earning 
all the popularity and glory which await the winners of the 
first regular battle. General Burnswe and General Surr- 
MAN divide their credit with the naval commanders, and it is 
probably intended that they should continye their amphi- 
bious operations, 

The excitable population of the North, after satisfying 
itself that the rebellion is virtually crushed, is already occu- 
pied with the settlement of the terms on which the Union is 
to be re-established. ‘The Abolitionists may perhaps here- 
after claim to be heard in their turn, but the first scheme 


warlike feeling of the North has been effectually checked and 


which pleased the general fancy was the revival of the old 
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Constitution and the subsequent conquest of the entire Con- 
tinent. With a million of veterans, and a monopoly of 
slave-grown cotton, America is to rule the world. When 
phrases of this kind are hereafter recalled to the recollection 
of Americans and Americanizers, the quotation will be 
answered by the scornful remark that the New York Herald 
grossly misrepresents the feeling of the United States. It 
will be almost useless to reply that, in this instance, as on 


every other occasion, the Republican organs are chiefly re-: 


sponsible for the unprincipled bluster which brings so much 
odium and ridicule on the national character. If the result 
of peace at home would be a wanton invasion of neigh- 
bouring territories, foreigners might be excused for tole- 
rating the continuance of civil dissensions in America. The 
united hosts of Mr. Lincoin and Mr. JEFFERSON inspire no 
foreboding terror, although it is highly probable that the dis- 
banded soldiery will cause serious inconvenience at the termi- 
nation of the war. The irritation caused by Federalist boasting 
partakes lessof thenature of fear than of contempt for the levity 
which disregards all pretence of consistency in the spasmodic 
pursuit of new sensations. When it was thought impossible to 
subdue the seceding States by military operations, the forcible 
abolition of slavery was announced as the proper object of the 
war, and at the same time as the most effective instrument 
of revenge. With the turn of fortune in the West, the 
oppressed negro rapidly subsides into his former position, 
and the Gulf States would be welcomed back into the Union 
if they would now exchange their independence for gua- 
rantees of slavery which were prodigally offered on the eve 
of last year’s rupture. Even if they contemplated any future 
return to their allegiance, they might probably obtain still 
better terms by holding out against their triumphant enemy. 
The Border States, if they are conquered, can only be held 
in subjection by a conciliatory policy. Virginia and Kentucky 
will claim their share in the councils of the Union, and their 
influence will be exerted on behalf of their recent associates 
and natural allies. In the meantime, the permanent advance+ 
ment of the Federal frontier is still uncertain. The Northern 
positions rest on the Potomac, and it is only with 150,000 
men that Mr. Lincotn can enforce obedience beyond the 
Ohio. If General Beaurrcarp is forced to evacuate 
Nashville, his retreat will only prove that le is outnumbered, 
and not that Kentucky and Tennessee are prepared to 
sacrifice all their political traditions by forming a league of 
friendship with New England. 


THE EMPEROR AND HIS COUSIN. 


NERE can be no doubt that the Eureror of the Frenen 

has come to one of the most critical points in his strange 
earcer. He has attempted to represent at once the demo- 
cratic ambition and aspirations of France, and also her 
profound conservatism and desire for peace and prosperity. 
Hitherto, he has managed very successfully to persuade both 
Democrats and Conservatives that secretly he is with them. 
But the Roman question is rapidly forcing him to choose 
between them. His terrible cousin calls on him to follow 
out the true policy of a Naroeon, and to go with the people 
against the priests. He has pointed out, in a speech of 
great eloquence and logical power, that the continuance of 
French troops at Rome is an absurdity, that it only makes 
France despised, and that the feeblest old Cardinals Jaugh 
at the Elect of December. France, the only France that the 
Prince knows or cares about, longs for an end of an embar- 
rassment which does not gratify the national pride, and which 
exposes the French people and Governmeht to the reproach 
of causing enormous daily misery to the victims of eccle- 
siastical government, without having any definite object 
in view. France is dissatisfied at this moment at a great 
many things. The dissatisfaction may not be very serious. 
The students of the Quartier Latin are not likely to do much 
harm by their schoolboy jokes, and their dark hints that the 
Lion of the Youth of France, who has already eaten Five 
Kings, would now like “a little Narotzon.” ‘The manufac- 
turing population of Lyons and St. Etienne are suffering 
severe privations; but they will pick up the crumbs the 
Exreror throws them, and keep quiet unless some greater 
commotion hurries them into action. There is evidently 
some fear felt at the Tuileries lest the dreaded Red Spectre 
may be inclined to show itself again; for the arrests have 
begun on‘a scale that rises almost to the proportions of 
those grand raids on human life and liberty by which the 
Empire when in danger seeks to strike a wholesome terror. 
That the Empire is now in any serious dang r is very im- 


probable ; but the French are beginning to feel that their 
oracle has been very silent lately, and that they are paying a 
very handsome price for a guide, while their guide does not 
seem to know where he is going more than they do. The 
Emperor, to maintain his prestige, must act, and it is knowing 
this that makes Prince Naroixon so confident. He feels 
sure that the Eurrror has gone too far in breaking with the 
Church, and has too deeply the instincts of democracy, to 
throw himself blindly into the arms of the Conservatives in 
the supreme moment of his fortune. ‘To an orator who sees 
that a Government must act, and can act only in one way, 
the oflicial announcements of Ministers that no action will be 
taken seem pure waste of breath ; and the orator, being a 
Prince, has the advantage, not only of thinking this, but of 
being able to say it. 

The speeches of the Conservatives in the recent debate 
betray the varieties of opinions that exist in their ranks, 
We may leave out the idiots and buffoons who only speak 
to make their party a joke. The most prominent men, and 
those who have a distinct and tenable persuasion as to 
Rome, belong to that great body of Catholics which regards 
it as impossible that the temporal power of the Pore should 
ever cease. They calculate, as the shrewd advisers of the 
Pore calculate, that obstinacy must conquer. They believe 
that the Pore cannot yield, and that by not yielding he is 
sure to overcome his enemies. They are convinced that if 
the Pore were to be driven out of Rome, the indignation, 
and still more the disorganization, of the Catholic world 
would soon carry him back. They, therefore, would only 
object to the withdrawal of the French troops because it 
would disgrace France and might expose the Pore and 
Cardinals to temporary inconvenience. In the long run, the 
reaction would be more in their favour than the main- 
tenance of the present state of things can be. But the 
majority of Conservatives have obviously no great concern 
for the Pore, nor any strong desire that his temporal power 
should be maintained. ‘They chiefly dread his downfall 
because it will be a great encouragement to the Italians, and 
the Italians are dangerous people, the friends of revolution, 
and committed to a war against Austria directly Rome is 
won. ‘To these politicians, the maintenance of the French 
troops at Rome seems the only bulwark against social 
anarchy and a general war in which the resources of France 
would be squandered. They have concurred in a vote which 
expresses regret that the Pore will not do as the Evreror 
tells him, and make everything straight by agreeing to con- 
cessions the nature of which remains in profound obscurity. 
They will go so faras that, and do not uphold the temporal 
power as an article of faith ; but they wish it to be under- 
stood that, whatever becomes of the Porr, property in the 
Trench funds must be kept safe, and a war budget must be 
avoided. ‘This seems to be exactly the opinion of the Eu- 
veror for the moment. He wishes to reassure those per- 
sons who see in him their best friend against revolution. 
He has withdrawn the Bill for pensioning General Mon- 
TAUBAN in order to please them ; and he has made Ratazz1 
Premier of Italy in order to prevent any chance of an in- 
dependent Cabinet at Turin hurrying him on faster than 
he wishes. 

The speech of M. Brriavtt exactly fell in with the views 
of those Conservatives who do not approve of the Porg, or 
care much for him, except so far as it is a credit to France 
to be Catholic, but who want peace and quiet at home, and 
who much prefer keeping the Italians waiting, and the Romans 
miserable, to running any risk of setting the pent-up stream 
of revolution flowing again. M. Bittautt showed that all 
that could be done to make the Pore come to terms had been 
done. The Emperor's kindest offices had been offered, but 
in vain. The Pore had been warned that the present state 
of things could not last long, and that something must be 
done; but the Porr had replied that it was not for him to 
dictate to Providence how long any state of things could 
last, and that he most certainly would do nothing. M. 
Bittautt took great pains to kick the fallen chief of the 
Turin Cabinct, and his hearers were invited particularly to 
understand that the French Government positively declined 
to have anything to do with the proposals for negotiation 
tendered by Baron Ricasoi. It is not, however, easy to 
guess what negotiations of a different kind could be proposed 
by France. Either the Italian troops must occupy Rome, 
or the French must stay there. There is no third alterna- 
tive. It was wandering from the real state of facts, as all 
his hearers well knew, when M. Bittavtt said that the 
Pore might incur personal risk if the French troops were 
withdrawn. The Porn would be as safe as he ever has 
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ween. He would be protected by the Italian troops. Not 
even the Romans themselves wish to have the city delivered 
up to the Roman mob. They merely ask that their city 
should be held by native and not foreign troops, and the 
Pore would be in absolutely no danger whatever. The only 
question is, whether the Italian troops shall be admitted into 
Rome, and M. Bittavtt plainly says that there is no answer 
to this question at present. He will not break with those 
who think the liberation of Italy and the discomfiture of the 
priests the real titles of the Emperor to fame. He says 
that the deliberate policy of the Emprrror is to wait. The 
Port is sure to wait, for his whole strength lies in waiting ; 
and now a Minister has been found in Italy who has under- 
taken to make the Italians wait. But for what is every one 
to wait? M. Brravtr pledges himself that there will be a 
solution of the question. ‘The waiting is to end in some- 
thing; and that something will be satisfactory to Italy and 
to France. Let us hope that it will be satisfactory to the 
Pore also, for it can be nothing else than his own death. If 
his Hotness would but die, and a docile successor were 
found who would see things in a pleasant French sort of 
way, everything might go on so very happily. 

But people never die when they are wanted to die by 
kind friends. The Emrrror is a lucky man, and hasa private 
star of his own; but he can scarcely be so very lucky as 
to have Pius IX. got out of the way just when it would 
be most convenient. If Pics IX. lives, and remains in 
the hands of his present judicious advisers, there will 
be no solution of the Italian question brought about by 
negotiation. If a compromise is attempted, and the Pore 
has for a moment rather less territory, or if the French 
in the name of the Romans assume the civil government, 
the first breath of cold wind will blow away such a 
toy of straw. It is wholly impossible that the pretensions 
of the Pore and of Italy should be reconciled. One must 
give way in the long run, and France will have to choose 
which it shall be. Prince NApoveon calculates that, when 
driven to make his final choice, the Emperor can only 
choose to go with Italy. He has an army, and he may have 
the French democracy with him, and a little excitement and 
a European war may possibly lull the Red Spectre to sleep 
again. But an attitude of timid peace, a reliance on fright- 
ened Conservatives, is one that would be as uncongenial as 
it would be fatal to the Emperor. The Prince knows this, 
and he says it, and laughs at the clever people who are paid 
and hired to swear that the sun does not shine at midday. 
He says it; and absurd as is the way in which he says it, 
and offensive as his expressions are to the upper classes of 
France, his saying it gives the Empire a hold on the people 
that it would not have if there was no one to assert that the 
Empire was democratical, and to believe profoundly in 
his own assertion. ‘The sincerity of Prince NaroLron is a 
pledge to democratic France that its- Sovereign is at heart 
a member of its own ranks. There is a touch of honest fana- 
ticism about the Prince which may be inconvenient and ex- 
aggerated, but which inspires the belief that the Empire is 
something more than a piece of lucky jobbery. The impres- 
sion thus produced is of inestimable value to the Emprror, 
and we are not surprised that popular rumour, so often just 
in conception even where it is wrong in fact, whispers that 
he privately read and settled the speech of his cousin, which 
he bade his Ministers publicly denounce. 


THE LONGFORD ELECTION. 


VEN the Longford election is not too severe a trial for 
those who sincerely hold the true constitutional faith. 

That the Pore should virtually nominate a member of the 
British Legislature is, no doubt, a sufficiently provoking ano- 
maly. Major O’Reitty asked for a seat in Parliament with 
the avowed purpose of promoting neither the greatness of the 
Empire nor the welfare of the people, but the aggrandize- 
ment of a foreign ecclesiastical potentate. The bishop and 
the priests who selected a candidate, without even a pre- 
tence of consulting the laity, realized the worst forebodings 
of those who forty or fifty years ago were bigoted opponents 
of Catholic Emancipation. Experience has shown that, in 
judging the character of the Church of Rome, religious an- 
tipathy was, to a certain extent, more clear-sighted than jus- 
tice or benevolence. In the days of the Recent and of 
Grorcx IV. sensible Liberals like naturally 
ridiculed the real or affected terrors of the ELpons and Van- 
sittarts. The Popery of the Inquisition and of the League 
was, in their opinion, an obsolete bugbear, and they often 


insinuated that a form of religion so transparently ab- 
surd was in a great measure kept alive by an honourable 
scruple which forbade the abandonment of a persecuted 
cause. The Roman Catholics, they said, acted together 
because they were marked off by the State itself as a 
separate and suspected class. With their admission to 
equal privileges, their political isolation would disappear, 
and the division of parties would no longer coincide with 
the boundaries of religious persuasions. ‘Their conclusions 
were sound, although some of their assumptions were 
shallow; but if scenes such as the Longford contest could 
have been foreseen, no Catholic Relief Bill would perhaps 
ever have been carried. It seems as if, in this instance, the 
sun had only made the traveller wrap his cloak of sectarian- 
ism more tightly round him. When the wind of exclusion 
blew in the beginning of the present century, the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity offered the most abundant assur- 
ances of their loyalty, and of the non-secular character of their 
spiritual allegiance; but the Longford priests are now anxious 
that Ireland, as well as some of the fairest provinces of Italy, 
— be sacrificed for the exclusive benefit of the Holy 


It is certain that franchises are ill bestowed on those who 

are determined not to be free. A Parliament of O’ReiLtys 

would constitute one of the absurdest depositaries of power, 

for the Pore and his agents might as well administer the 

Government directly as through their professed nominees 

and delegates. If Ireland were independent, it would pro- 

bably be governed by a despotism, but the constitution of 
the United Kingdom is vigorous enough to tolerate and 

absorb a multitude of anomalies. Irish rebels and Papal 

partisans can scarcely be more harmlessly placed than in 

the Imperial Parliament; for their disloyalty or servility dis- 

qualifies them from holding the balance of power, even 
when parties are most nearly matched in strength. Mr. 

DisRAELI has more than once found to his cost that there is 
more to be lost than to be gained by an Irish intrigue. If 
Mr. O’DonocuveE tries to upset a Ministry, a dozen honest 
members of the Opposition at once arrive at the conclusion that 
for once the Government must be supported. Yet the weak- 
ness of the representatives of alien interests in a thoroughly 
national assembly consists more in the total absence of 
sympathy for their doctrines than in the antagonistic votes 
which they throw into the opposite scale. The bulk of 
Irish members, although some of them have made extrava- 
gant professions on the hustings, are in their own persons 
neither rebels nor effeminate bigots. Men of spirit cannot 
but despise the function of executing the orders of a sacer- 
dotal cabal, and those who claim to belong to the upper 
classes participate in the manly indignation which united the 
gentry of Longford as one man in opposition to the insolent 
dictation of the priests. Catholic emancipation, though it 
has not yet liberated the ignorant peasantry of Ireland, has 
left the educated part of the community at liberty to reject a 
clerical alliance without the compromise of any common 
cause. Protestants and Catholics, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, have, on this occasion, forgotten their differences in 
disgust and contempt for the undisguised priestly con- 
spiracy. 

The cynical indifference of Major O’Rettxx’s patrons to 
merely human politics was curiously illustrated by the pro- 
fession of faith which they issued in his name. ‘The candi- 
date who came forward to defend the most barbarously 
despotic Government in Europe affected thorough-going 
Radical opinions for the purposes of the contest. Extended 
suffrage and vote by ballot are it seems desirable in Ireland, 
while Italians in the patrimony of St. Peter, not being en- 
titled to the suffrage, require no ballot-box to guard it. The 
Italian Constitution is anathematized for liberal doctrines 
which have long been far more fully exemplified in Irish 
practice. It is possible that the Longford priests are per- 
fectly sincere in their desire to enfranchise still more largely 
the uninstructed rabble, of which, with or without the ballot, 
they can dispose at their pleasure. Laymen, however, or 
gentlemen, would have thrown some veil over their 
inconsistency, instead of thrusting it on general attention 
in election placards. The exemption of theological 
agitators from the ordinary restrainte of propriety 
or conscience is by no means confined to Irish Ro- 
man Catholic priests; yet it is fortunate that the indiffer- 
ence of ecclesiastical politicians to the laws of right and 
wrong brings with it an incurable obtuseness of perception 
with respect to the best methods of attaining their objects. 


The repugnance which is necessarily excited by their ma- 
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neuvres never enters into their calculations, nor could it 
probably have occurred to the Longford gang that one 
more argument against the temporal power of the Porz has 
been furnished by their offensive and unseasonable enter- 
prise. A territorial arrangement which is thought by any 
of the Quren’s subjects more important than the welfare 
and good government of hér dominions can find little favour 
with the loyal portion of the community. During the 
Italian crisis, English policy has confined itself to the 
maintenance of the simple maxim that the nation itself 
should be allowed to judge of the proper form of its 
future government. The Irish priests demand that the 
institutions which alone command their support should 
be maintained or restored by foreign arms. It is not sur- 
prising that in the clerical council of Longford, as in 
the Vatican itself, the rights and wishes of a purely 
Catholic population should be utterly disregarded. 

It would be idle to bestow any criticism beyond a passing 
expression of contemptuous disgust on agitators who recog- 
nise none of the ordinary rules of political morality, The 
business of Englishmen and of responsible Irishmen is not 
with intriguing priests, but with the Constitution which might 
at first sight seem to be endangered by their participation 
in its rights without submission to its duties. Yet maturer 
reflection leads to the conclusion that it is expedient as well 
as fair to dispense equal political justice to all. These 
troublesome priests would possess the same control over their 
flocks if they were debarred from the exercise of political func- 
tions. It may be annoying that they should use their power 
for the promotion of an alien iniquity, but their agitation 
would be far more formidable if it rested on a real domestic 
grievance, and if it was prosecuted from the outside of the 
Constitution. The great majority of intelligent Roman 
Catholics disapprove of the electioneering activity of their 
clergy ; but the predecessors of the Longford priests, five 
and thirty years ago, were supported in their just pre- 
tensions, not only by their co-religionists, but by all the 
intellect and liberality of the country. The election itself 
may do good as far as it tends to dissolve the inchoate al- 
liance between the Parliamentary Opposition and the Irish 
Ultramontane party. The natural and honourable coalition 
which supported Colonel Wuire will, to some extent, discon- 
cert factious calculations ; and Lord Derpy himself may per- 
haps discover that the expression of his antipathy to Italian 
unity is not likely to swell the number of his adherents. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN ITALY 


HE change of the Italian Ministry has caused a general 

feeling of regretin England. It is impossible for 
foreigners to understand thoroughly the relations of parties 
at Turin, or the balance of conflicting influences ; but the 
new Minister can scarcely inspire the same confidence 
which attended his predecessor. To almost all the friends 
of Italy, Baron Ricasoit seemed the natural heir of Cavour. 
None of his competitors had performed so great a service 
to the common cause as the late Minister during the period 
when he maintained order and provincial independence in 
Tuscany, until circumstances allowed the annexation to be 
accomplished. Before and since his accession to office 
as Minister, Ricasoxt has invariably maintained the right 
of Italy to exemption from all external dictation. Not- 
withstanding the hints and menaccs of the French Govern- 
ment, he has always openly professed the intention of 
making Rome the capital of Italy; nor has his aversion 
to democratic theories induced him to reject the eventual 
co-operation of GarimaLpI, or even of the followers of 
Mazzini. English opinion has perhaps been unconsci- 
ously conciliated by the ancient descent which seemed to 
justify the Minister’s haughty bearing. There is nothing 
more admirable in the Italian movement than the promi- 
nence which has been assumed by the recognised social 
leaders of the community ; for, in revolutionary epochs, a 
country may be esteemed fortunate when it dispenses with 
the services of demagogues. Baron Ricasoii was relieved 
from the necessity of flattering the people, because he was 
known to share their hopes and aspirations; and the disfavour 
with which he was regarded at the Tuileries, though it 
caused uneasiness in the minds of politicians, was not calcu- 
lated to diminish his general popularity. With a body of 
able assistants in the different departments of the State, the 
late Prime Minister might long have defied all hostile in- 
trigues; but it seems to be admitted that his internal 
administration had not been successful, and there must be 
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something wrong in the character or position of a states- 
man who fails to associate himself with competent col- 
leagues. The Parliament had always given Ricasou a 
loyal support, but his majority seemed to be precarious, and 
his late apology for the popular demonstrations against the 
Port is said to have alienated many of his adherents. 

Rarrazzi will probably, notwithstanding his Imperialist 
leanings, carry on the policy of those who have gone before him. 
Ile cannot but be aware of the prejudice which will attach to a 
nominee of the French Emperor, nor can he hope to secure 
a majority in Parliament except by a display of zeal for the 
national interests. ‘The party amongst the old Piedmontese 
which desires to postpone ambitious enterprises is not 
strong enough to maintain a Cabinet of its own, and the best 
security against democratic agitation is to be found in the 
general conviction that the Government represents the 
principle of Italian unity better than any revolutionary 
club. Rarrazzi himself, in immediate anticipation of his 
early accession to power, has taken the precaution of adver- 
tising Count Cavour’s testimony to his ardent patriotism. 
He may perhaps succeed in convincing the Parliament that 
it is better to act in concert with France than to complicate 
the Roman question by a prematurely independent policy ; for 
a large class of Italian politicians still trust in the Emperor 
Napo.eon, and the mysterious utterances of the official and 
non-ollicial oracles in the French Senate may admit of a 
sanguine interpretation. Prince Narotron, though his< 
doctrines are formally repudiated by the Government, 
publicly declares that he cares little whether the Imperial 
Commissary professes to approve his opinions. It is easy 
to disavow him, but at some future time his declarations in 
favour of Italian independence may prove to have been 
prophetic. Continental politicians are more tolerant than 
Englishmen of that wonderful style which is employed, with 
more than diplomatic ambiguity, to conceal intentions which 
are perhaps still uncertain, M. Brttau.r declares that the 
Head of the Church must be maintained on the throne of his 
predecessors, but he also refers to the Italian project of “a 
* combination which may give to the new Kingdom the capital 
“to which so many popular manifestations aspire.” The 
Evrrror will not withdraw the garrison of Rome, yet 
he has informed the Pore “that things cannot continue 
“like this much longer.” “Free from all engagement, he 
* has reserved the whole situation either in a Congress, or 
“in regular negotiation, or in unofficial conversation.” 
M. Bittaucr proceeded to state that “Italy understood the 
“reserves of France” —an advantage which is certainly not 
shared by the rest of Europe. It is more important for 
Rarrazzi’s purpose that he should be able to announce the 
Emprror’s good wishes to others than that he should 
understand them or believe in them himself. The patro- 
nising insolence of French speakers and writers appears not 
to provoke excessive indignation in Italy ; and, on the whole, 
it is perhaps desirable that French vanity should be flattered 
by deference from the neighbours who are habitually re- 
garded as creatures and humble dependents. 

The most alarming circumstance in the change of Minis- 
ters consists in the suspicion or rumour which connects the 
fall of Ricason with a scandal of the Palace. It is known 
that Rarrazzi has been more compliant than either of his 
predecessors in matters with respect to which it might per- 
haps have been prudent not to thwart the Royal inclina- 
tions. Unhappily, the Private Secretary of the Kine 
has been allowed to establish a paper hostile to the late 
Government, in which a dissolution of the Parliament, if 
not a Dictatorship, has been openly threatened; and the editors 
of the suspected journal lately published an impertinent 
letter in the Times, which contained an obscure and unsatis- 
factory explanation of the obnoxious proposal. About the 
same time it was known that there had been unpleasant 
personal collisions between the Kine and his Ministers, and 
the resignation of the Cabinet naturally tended to confirm all 
the previous rumours. It is stated that, before accepting 
Ricasoxr's resignation, the Kine proposed that the Chamber 
should be consulted, but eventually the new Government has 
taken office without waiting for the conclusion of the short 
recess, ‘The whole transaction indicates some secret history 
which will probably be revealed hereafter, and it will be a 
grave cause for regret if it proves that the Kine has been 
influenced in his decision by personal motives. ‘The unconsti- 
tutional doctrines of his Private Secretary ought to have 
been instantly and sternly resented, and it is unfortunate 
that they should have been published on the eve of a Minis- 
terial: crisis which they may perhaps have occasioned. 
Nevertheless, vicTOR EMMANUEL is entitled to that favour- 
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able construction of his actions which he has earned by 
thirteen years of unbroken good faith. There is every 
reason to believe that he has identified himself with the 
maintenance of the Constitution, and although he may have 
disliked Ricasout, he can have no intention of abandoning 
the policy of Cavour. 

Ratrazzi himself is not likely to compromise his reputa- 
tion and prospects by sinking from a statesman into a cour- 
tier; and, on the other hand, the Kine has little desire to 
interfere with the ordinary course of administration. In 
national policy, the Minister is more likely to be urged for- 
ward than to be restrained by his Sovereign; for Victor 
EMMANUEL is no Frenchman in his inclinations, nor has he 
forgiven Austria for former wrongs, or the Holy See for the 
foul language of its excommunications and rescripts. It is 
remarkable that Rarrazzi has had an interview with Gari- 
BALDI, who has always preserved intimate relations with the 
King. It may be hoped that there is no present danger of 
war with Austria, and it is impossible to make any move- 
ment for the acquisition of Rome until some encouragement 
is received from France; but it is not unlikely that 
Ratrazzi will combat the suspicions of his enemies by pro- 
fessing stronger hostility to the enemies of the nation than 
that which was felt and expressed by Ricasout. The time 
has not yet arrived for employing the last resource of a 
schism which would leave the Pore isolated among spiritual 
insurgents, as well as surrounded by his revolted subjects. 
For the present, it will be more prudent, in announcing the 
early doom of the temporal power, to profess that ceremo- 
nial respect which leaves a compromise at least ostensibly 
possible. If Rarrazzi can improve the legislative and ad- 
ministrative system of the Kingdom he will perbaps per- 
form a greater public service than if he employed himself 
in preparing more directly for the completion of Italian 
unity. New disturbances are threatened in the Neapolitan 
provinces, but General La Marmora seems to have hitherto 
succeeded in restoring and maintaining comparative order. 
Even in the more civilized regions of the Centre and the 
North much remains to be done before the traces of internal 
schism can be effaced. The new Constitution, however, 
has thus far proved its vitality, and it is probably vigorous 
enough to bear an occasional Ministerial crisis. 


THE SEAT OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


A the propriety of removing the seat of Indian 
Government from Calcutta has not been much discussed 
in this country, and though it may be doubted whether the 
Home authorities will form an opinion before the interest of 
the public compels them to do so, the Indian newspapers 
have engaged in vigorous controversy on the subject. The 
Bombay press is particularly vehement both in its assertions 
that the point is determined, and in its demonstrations of the 
absolute necessity of carrying the determination into effect. 
The question, however, presents more difficulties than the 
Bombay journalists, who obviously believe that Bombay 
must succeed to the inheritance of Calcutta, are disposed 
either to see or to admit. It seems, indeed, to be conceded, 
even by Indian officials of the oldest school, that no defence 
of Calcutta as the capital of India can be attempted, except 
on the ground that it is actually the capital. Healthiness, 
centrality, proximity to England, and nearness to the sea, 
have been variously stated as the characteristics which ought 
to belong to the capital city of India; and of these one 
only, an easy access to the sea, is possessed by Calcutta. 
In the three remaining conditions it is not only deficient, 
but has less of them than any other town in the peninsula. 
It is the farthest from home of all the considerable Indian 
coast-towns, it is far removed from the centre of the Empire 
which is governed from it, and its climate is pestilential. 
Itis certain that all the four qualifications we have men- 
tioned cannot be united in any one Indian city. Centrality 
is of course inconsistent with proximity to England and the 
sea, and, though many places not distant from the centre 
are healthier than Calcutta, there is none which is positively 
in repute for its healthiness. Agra, for instance, which has 
been recommended by some Indian journalists, has a singu- 
larly bad name for insalubrity. Again, perfect healthiness, 
in the sense of complete adaptation to the European consti- 
tution, can only be secured by placing the capital in the Hill 
country; but if this be done, the three other conditions 
must necessarily be sacrificed. On the assumption, indeed, 
that any one recommendation may determine the place of 
the capital to the exclusion of others, precedence ought 


come more and more important every year that the seat of 

Government should be favourable to European life, in pro- 

portion as the new system introduced by the dethronement 

of the Company bears its natural fruit in the necessity of 

sending out Englishmen of mature years to carry out 

principles of administration settled at home ; while, just in 

the same proportion, the obvious objections to governing 

the Empire from the slopes of the Himalaya will be dimi- 

nished by the facilities of travel and communication which 

are spreading over the courtry. There are difficulties, 

however, of another kind which are likely to make the 

best Indian statesmen hesitate before they sacrifice every- 

thing else to the advantages of a temperate climate 

for the capital, vast as those advantages are. The 

transfer to the Hills of the principal locality for the trans- 

action of public business would be a measure exclusively in 
the interest of Europeans. We are apt to suppose that a 
native of India can live anywhere in the territories com- 

prised in the map of India; but the truth is, that Simla or 
Darjeeling is just as disagreeable and unkindly a spot to a 

native as Calcutta is to a European. Now the capital, 

wherever it is, must be a place of resort to natives, and 
moreover to natives of the highest class. A large staff of 
native functionaries will always surround the Lieutenant of 
the QuEEN, and numbers will be drawn to the seat of his 
authority by business, cupidity, or ambition; but besides 
this, there will always be certain members of reigning or 
deposed houses who must live under his eye, and it will 
henceforward be the policy of the Government to encourage 
the frequent visits of princes from all parts of our dominions 
to the place where the majesty of the Crown is manifested 
in its greatest splendour and most imposing dignity. It 
would be scarcely justifiable to condemn so many of the 
native population, and scarcely politic to invite so many of 
the native aristocracy, to waste and shiver in an ungenial 
air. We are not bound to rule India from a place in which 
we cannot ourselves live; but at the same time we cannot 
rule it from a place in which life is intolerable to our 
subjects. 

On the whole, if the seat of administration is removed, the 
situations for it which are open to least objection would seem 
to be those on the western coast of the peninsula. The Bom- 
bay journals are eloquent in their descriptions of the advan- 
tages united in Bombay. Since the overland route has become 
practicable, it is the nearest to England of the three Presi- 
dency towns; and, even if the closing of the Mediterranean 
or a hostile occupation of Egypt should force Englishmen 
to return to the passage round the Cape, it is at least as 
easily reached from home as Calcutta. Then, again, its 
climate is much cooler, and consequently much healthier, 
than the climate of any part of Bengal; and a range of hills, 
of sufficient elevation to furnish a thoroughly temperate air, 
lies close at hand to the eastwards. But, incontestable as 
is the superiority of Bombay to Calcutta, some high authori- 
ties are of opinion that if the Governor-GENERAL once 
shifts his residence, he might do better than even if he 
placed himself at Bombay. A letter which appeared in the 
Times, signed with initials which are easily recognised, 
suggests Poonah, the famous Mahratta capital, as far the 
best site for the chief city of all India. Poonah is said to be 
absolutely, while Bombay is only comparatively, healthy. 
Its climate is warm enough to suit the native constitution, 
while it shares in that singular immunity from the charac- 
teristic diseases of India which is known to be enjoyed by 
the whole table-land of the Deccan. Added to this, it is on 
the west side of India, and it is sufficiently near the coast to 
render it in the highest degree unlikely that a Government 
which occupied it could be cut off from the sea. Its par- 
tisans do not forget to remind us that its position in India 
is much the same as that of Rome in the Italian peninsula, 
and that it has a Civita Vecchia in Bombay. 

It is worth while remarking that the late changes in the 
Indian Councils make it much easier than heretofore for 
the GovERNOR-GENERAL to quit Calcutta with his Ministers 
and immediate dependents. The Government of India is 
no longer blended with the Government of Bengal. ‘Iwo 
separate legislative assemblies are now sitting in Calcutta— 
the Legislature of India, in which the Manarasau of Put- 
teeala sits beside the GoverNor-GENERAL in jewels and 
cloth of gold, and the Legislature of Bengal, to which the 
malcontent citizens of Calcutta have now to confine their 
aspirations. Nothing now ties the Viceroy to the pes- 
tiferous banks of the Hoogly except the force of custom, 
and the fact that most of the public offices remain there. 


certainly to be given to geniality of climate. It will be- 
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which is before all things needed in India, would be posi- 
tively promoted by the permanent withdrawal of the 
Governor-GENERAL from the capital of Bengal. In so 
vast a country as India, each province has interests of its 
own which it should be left to manage for itself as much as 
possible, the Government in chief confining itself to the 
settlement of general principles and the direction of general 
policy. It has long been the complaint of Indian statesmen 
that the government of our Eastern Empire was too much 
in the power of men who had studied exclusively in the 
school of Bengal, and that less-known districts of a vast 
territory were often administered on principles which had 
no application to their position or needs. 


RUSSIA. 


T is difficult, in the absence of fuller information, to appre- 
ciate the constitutional agitation which exists in Russia. 
As might be expected, there is nothing anarchical or sub- 
versive in projects which are brought forward for practical 
purposes by landed proprietors of the higher ranks. Their 
proposals seem to be at the same time compreliensive and 
moderate, and doubts as to the utility of the movement relate 
rather to the probability of its success than to the justice or 
expediency of its objects. It is a question of might and not of 
right, whether the nobles of the provinces have already strength 
enough to extort from the Government the additional power 
which they require. The general wish of the educated 
classes ought to possess great weight with an enlightened 
ruler, and, as compared with contemporary Sovereigns, 
ALEXANDER II. is not illiberal nor obstinate. If, however, 
the Emperor perseveres in his rejection of organic change, it 
is difficult to believe that the nobility will be able to subject 
his Government to any irresistible pressure. The Church 
and the army are at the disposal of the Crown, and moral 
force is too often only the projected shadow of physical 
strength. A wise and self-denying legislator would found 
the future prosperity of Russia on a system of representation 
in which the upper and middle classes should enjoy a reason- 
able preponderance ; but there is much temptation, and there 
are many modern precedents, for the opposite policy of per- 
petuating despotism by an alliance between the autocrat and 
the peasantry. The democracy which Prince Napotzon 
eulogizes in the French Senate means the helpless equality 
of a nation under an absolute chief; andthe Emprrorof Russia 
may employ the same sophisms, and rely on the support of 
similar jealousies and passions, if he affects to protect the 
mass of the people against the encroachments of their 
superiors. English freedom was in a great measure created 
by the conflict between direct feudal attachment and the 
remoter allegiance which was claimed by the Crown. In 
Russia, there is no loyalty to the persons of the gentry, and 
the devotion to the Emperor has been sedulously cultivated, 
till it has grown into a superstition. The franchises which 
the Provincial Committees of the nobility demand are pre- 
cisely those which are most favourable to constitutional 
liberty, while they are, at the same time, most obnoxious to 
absolute Sovereigns. Universal suffrage would perhaps be 
more readily conceded than a modest Council in which 
official persons should constitute a small minority. 

A recent letter from the Correspondent of the Times con- 
tains much valuable information as to the proceedings of 
some of the Provincial Assemblies of the nobility. The 
Marshals of districts have always constituted a kind of 
nominally representative body, though their functions have 
been almost wholly trivial or formal. The relaxation which 
has followed the overstrained despotism of* Nicnoias has 
naturally displayed itself in the form of increased political 
activity, and when ALEXANDER II. commenced the libera- 
tion of the peasantry from personal service, he repeatedly 
invited the co-operation of the only independent bodies 
which have been spared in the rude and simple constitution 
of the Empire. The proprietors were generally by no means 
inclined to idealize serfdom or slavery after the fashion of 
American cotton-planters. In many instances, they would 
rather have sympathized with Irish landlords if they could 
have cleared their estates of unprofitable dependents ; and in 
all cases, the question turned almost exclusively on the econo- 
mical difficulties of an equitable adjustment between the 
landowner and the t. In some provinces, the Emperor 
reprimanded the slackness of the nobles, and he finally 
carried out the scheme of emancipation almost entirely by 
the unassisted exercise of the prerogative. It is not sur- 
prising that the change in the relations of landlord and 


_tenant has, in the first instance, produced universal dissatis- 


faction. The gentry, though they cannot undo the revolu- 
tion which has been effected, wish for some compensation in 
the acquisition of political privileges, and especially in the 
emancipation of the community from the corrupt tyranny of 
the public functionaries. In the greater number of pro- 
vinces, the Marshals have been instructed by their con- 
stituents to claim some instalment of a representative 
constitution, and to require that the administration of the 
new proprietary laws shall no longer be entrusted to an 
ignorant body of central officials. The unanimity of the 
different Assemblies is more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
proprietors were not even allowed to elect Marshals in the 
provinces where opposition to the Government was feared. 
Nevertheless, in Mohileff, far to the east of the frontiers of 
the Kingdom, some of the districts petitioned that the local 
Government might be made Polish instead of Russian. The 
practical proposals of the purely Russian provinces are per- 
haps thought still more embarrassing at St. Petersburg. 

The nobles have wisely renounced their pretensions to the 
exclusive enjoyment of political rights, and in their pro- 
jects of reform they propose that all classes should be 
represented in the Assemblies which are to supersede the 
official oligarchy. The great landowners of Moscow assure 
the Emperor that a catastrophe can only be averted by the 
introduction of constitutional government; and it is to be 
hoped that ALExANpER II. is too generous to welcome a 
social revolution which might perhaps leave his own power 
untouched, while the higher classes, on whom the hopes of © 
prosperity and civilization rest, were swept away to leave an 
Oriental throne surrounded by a semi-barbarous population 
of peasants. It is satisfactory to observe that the Provincial 
Assemblies were invited to consider certain departments of 
legislation, and possibly the irritation which their more 
ambitious recommendations have produced may subside 
under the influence of time and reflection. The nobles 
of the wealthy and central province of Toula have drawn up, 
with remarkable boldness and clearness, a catalogue of their 
grievances, and of the remedies which they propose. Ac- 
cording to their statement, the working of the new law is 
impeded by many obstacles, and especially by the union of 
judicial and administrative functions in the same persons. 
The regulations are, it is said, framed by persons who have 
had an exclusively official training, and they perform their 
duties in such a manner as “to implant ruinous convictions 
“that the interests of the Government differ substantially 
“ from the interests of the people.” Russians have, perhaps, 
a better right than any other European community to com- 
plain of the opposition between “ abstract theory or bureau- 
“ cratic routine ” and the real demands of the country. The 
nobles of Toula declare that the new state of things brings 
them into closer contact with all classes, and that the pro- 
prietors must endeavour to recompense themselves by com- 
mercial enterprise for the heavy losses which they have 
sustained. They accordingly state that they desire no 
exclusive privileges for their class, but good laws for all, 
and especially a security for sound and beneficial legis- 
lation. 

The Constitution which is sketched out in the resolutions 
is simple and modest, disguising the germ of a Parliament 
under the unpretending title of a General Committee which 
is to prepare all laws, subject only to the approval of the 
Emperor. It is proposed that one-fifth of the members 
should be named by the Crown, and that the residue should 
be elected by the Provincial Assemblies, which are to be 
in turn appointed by the Assemblies of the districts. 
These primary bodies are to consist of the nobles who at 
present vote for the election of Marshals, and of repre- 
sentatives elected severally by the different guilds of mer- 
chants, and by the peasants. In this manner, the suffrage 
would be universal without being equal, and the represen- 
tation of classes rather than of individuals would tend to 
foster political activity, and to secure the independence of 
the Assemblies. The Emperor replies bya declaration that 
the project of a General Committee transcends the attributes 
of the Assembly of Nobles. At the same time, all the offi- 
cial members of the body have received a formal reprimand, 
which has the effect of depriving them of their right to 
pensions. ‘The Imperial answer is probably technically 
correct. The demands of the provincial nobility are as- 
suredly innovations, which, if they could have been even 
attempted ten years ago, would have led, not to a reproof, 
but to an instant sentence of exile to Siberia. It may still 
be in the power of ALexanpver II. to equal or surpass the 
fame of Perer THe Great. While equality is crushing 
freedom in the west of Continental Europe, Russia may 
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still retain an aristocracy, create a middle class, and train 
the bulk of the community to understand liberty and law. 
The nobles appear to comprehend the true policy of the 
crisis, and it is for the Emperor to decide whether he will 
co-operate with their patriotic undertaking. He may per- 
haps, at his choice, be able to destroy all the elements of 
felicity and greatness by constituting himself the solitary 
representative of power among an abject horde of slaves. 


THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


S the season advances, the careful preparations for the 
annual Volunteer contest at Wimbledon give signs 
of a vitality which is in very striking contrast with the 
gloomy hints which it was the fashion a short time since to 
throw out, of the supposed abatement of the zeal which has 
hitherto so well maintained the numbers and efiiciency of the 
force. The late annual meeting of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation was the most encouraging one that has yet been held, 
and it was especially serviceable in affording to His Royal 
Highness the General Commanding in Chief an opportunity 
of declaring his hearty sympathy with the Volunteer force. 
It is essential to the usefulness of the Volunteers, and even 
more essential to the comfort and satisfaction of all who 
take an active part in their organization, that no small 
bickerings and petty jealousies should exist, whether among 
themselves or against the military authorities of the country ; 
and it is an admirable proof of good sense on all sides 
that there should have been so much substantial harmony, 
and that such differences as have arisen should have been so 
promptly appeased as they have been. When one considers 
the anomalous position which the Volunteer army occupies 
as an inevitable condition of its existence, it ought to be a 
subject of the highest congratulation that there has been so 
little conflict of any kind. What we have done would have 
been impossible in any other country. More than 150,000 
armed men are banded together, animated with the stur- 
diest feeling of independence, and, with only occasional and 
trifling exceptions, they have submitted without chafing to 
the light hand of discipline which is laid upon them, but 
for which they would lose the distinction of forming an in- 
tegral part of the defences of the country. It is acknow- 
ledged as only a reasonable demand on the part of the 
Government that the force which is armed, and to some 
extent trained, at the national expense, should be under the 
same general supervision as the regular troops of the 
QueeEn’s army. Volunteers, indeed, have a right to expect 
that the utmost freedom should be allowed them which is 
consistent with the maintenance of any sort of union be- 
tween the various corps and between the whole body and 
the regular army. And so thoroughly has this desire been 
met that we believe there has never been a single instance 
of complaint of want of consideration on the part of any of 
the officials of the War Office to whom the delicate task of 
directing the Volunteer,movement has been entrusted. If 
Lord De Grey, instead of being a member of the Govern- 
ment, had been an elected President of the Volunteer force, 
he could not have enjoyed more, and would perhaps have 
obtained less, of the confidence of the officers and men of 
all ranks than he has gained by the tact and judgment with 
which his duties have been performed. That there has 
been displayed some little jealousy of Horse Guards autho- 
rity is probably due to the circumstance which the Duke of 
Cameripce mentioned, that he rarely, has an opportunity of 
expressing his good will towards the Volunteers ; and cer- 
tainly the most suspicious of them (and there are not 
many of this temper) would find it difficult to meet His 
Royat Hicuness’s challenge to point out any act of his 
which showed a desire in the least degree to check or thwart 
the movement. The truth ought to be candidly admitted, 
that there has never been anything like unnecessary inter- 
ference with the proceedings, or even with the caprices, of 
Volunteer corps ; and we believe that the frank way in which 
the Duke of Causrmce has spoken on the subject will 
dispel the last remains of a jealousy which was confined to a 
small section of the Volunteers, who have, for the most part, 
learned by this time to regret their past suspicions as 
exaggerated, if not altogether groundless. 

For the future, we may fairly look for the same generous 
confidence between all the Volunteers and the Horse 
Guards which has made the rule of the War Office so 
popular. ‘The promised review on Easter Monday will be, 
as it should be, an occasion of union instead of a cause of 
discord. The leader of the party of ultra-independence has 


sensibly given in his adhesion to the course desired by the 
majority of his fellow Volunteers; and even if Lord CiypE 
should not stand in need of the assistance which has been so 
kindly tendered to him, Lord RangLaGn’s cooperation with 
his brother officers will do more service and credit to the 
common cause than even the acknowledged skill with 
which he discharged the more arduous duties which he 
undertook last year. From all that appears, the Easter 
Monday review will bring together a very large proportion 
of the London Volunteers, and will effectually silence those 
who would persuade us that the enterprise is flagging. 

It would have been much more to the purpose if the com- 
plaints directed against imaginary interference had been 
aimed at the neglect and indifference which the efforts of 
the Volunteers have met with in some quarters. i 
Duncan M‘Dovucatt justly enough observed at the recent 
meeting that the country at large had not given the Volun- 
teers the measure of support which was fairly to be expected, 
and now that pecuniary difficulty is seriously hampering the 
energies of officers and men, something better than the 
languid sympathy evinced by the House of Commons might 
surely have been looked for. The brief discussion on the 
vote of 120,000l. for the cost of adjutants and serjeants for 
the Volunteers had all the peculiarities of a debate on a 
subject which fails to interest the House. Colonel Gitrix 
opened it by a suggestion that the money would be more 
economically spent in maintaining regular troops. If this 
was not a mere idle impertinence, it meant that 1200 regu- 
lars (the exact number which the Volunteer vote would pay 
for) would be more than a match for 150,000 Volunteers. 
Perhaps Colonel Gitprn would like to lead the forlorn hope 
on a trial of strength against such rather formidable odds. The 
observation would not have been worth noticing had not Sir 
G. C. Lewis made use of it as a mock answer, in the true offi- 
cial vein, to those who urged him to treat the Volunteers ina 
less parsimonious spirit. “Some had complained that the 
“ vote was too high, others that it was too low, and therefore 
“the Government must be right in taking the middle course.” 
This is the stereotyped way of shelving an insignificant 
subject, and it would have shown a more just appreciation of 
the matter if the War Secretary had condescended to ex- 
plain on what principle he had fixed the aid given to the 
Volunteers at the trifling amount which was allotted to the 
purpose. The only approach to a reason that was offered 
was that it was essential to distinguish the Volunteers from 
the Militia by giving eight times as much per man to the 
one class as to the other, although it was said to be equally 
important to combine the votes together, because Militia 
were essentially Volunteers. This sort of talk is simply 
deliberate trifling, and it would puzzle the ingenuity even of 
Sir G. C. Lewis to say how any essential difference between 
Volunteers and Militia would be sacrificed by defraying out 
of the public purse some portion of the cost of butts and 
other permanent necessities which the Volunteers can 
scarcely compass with the scanty funds at their own disposal. 
We only hope that, in spite of such discouragement, the 
Volunteers will, at whatever sacrifice, have the spirit to do 
for themselves what their professed friends and the Govern- 
ment are too parsimonious to do for them. 

To return to a pleasanter subject, we may note am 
the proofs of the harmony of feeling which prevailed at the 
meeting of the Rifle Association, the character of the amend- 
ments which were moved. The sole difference of opinion 
expressed on any subject was confined to the two eminently 
practical points, whether the short-range shooting should be 
at 200 or 300 yards, and whether the Enfield rifle or the 
best possible small-bore should be used for the long ranges. 
The latter question was conclusively settled by the perti- 
nent observations of General Hay, and if a large-bore En- 
field had been tested at Woolwich against the marvellous 
weapons which were used in the contest just concluded, no 
one would doubt the wisdom of the decision to which the 
Council have adhered. On the other point, there is more 
to be said in favour of the proposed amendment. A con- 
test between the same men would, if continued long 
enough, give pretty much the same results whether 
the shooting were at 200 or at 300 yards; and Lord 
Etcno’s argument as to the greater influence of chance 
at the longer range is open to more “than one answer. 
When the number of shots at each range is necessarily 
limited to five, there is always an element of chance which 
cannot be got rid of. For example, Lord ELcuo quoted Mr. 
E. Ross as an instance of a rifleman who can command 
bull’s-eyes at 200 yards ; and yet so fluctuating are the per- 
formances even of the best shots ata zoo yard target, that 
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the score of Mr. Ross himself in the contest for the QuEEN’s 
prize was about half that which he has been accustomed to 
make. This kind of uncertainty is to some extent inevit- 
able; but the superiority of the 300 yard range as a crucial 
test, is the much greater uniformity of score which a good 
shot will make at it. 

A still more serious objection to the 200 yard distance is 
the excessive preponderance which it gives to the short- 
range shooting. Rifles were won last year by men who 
shot not only indifferently, but very badly, at the two longer 
ranges, and this ought to be almost impossible. The sug- 
gestion which Lord Eicno threw out upon the subject was 
apparently well received, and would greatly increase the 
fairness of the competition. His plan is simply to use the 
same principle of scoring at all ranges; and as no good 
reason can be given why a first-rate aim at 600 yards should 
count for less than an equally good shot at 200 yards, it has 
the recommendation of common sense in its favour. The 
difficulty with which the Council have had to contend from 
the first has been the unsuitableness of the military targets 
for prize-contests. The Swiss target, with a multitude of 
concentric rings, is a much more exact machine for such 
purposes than the rectangular six-foot target which has been 
devised to represent a squad of hostile troops. There are 
excellent reasons, however, for not departing altogether from 
the regulation target, and the ingenuity of Lord Etcuo’s plan 
consists in this —that while it would give more exactness 
and fairness to the scoring, it would also show, on the face of 
the shooting record, the merit of each man’s performance as 
tested by the rougher scoring of the military regulations. 
Besides this improvement, which we presume may be con- 
sidered as adopted, a new regulation has been made by 
which the number of candidates admitted will be raised to 
the uniform rate of one for each company. This again is 
fairer than the old rule, but it will tax the means of the 
Association to provide targets enough for the additional 
candidates. No doubt, however, this will be done. ‘The 
hearty will which has animated the Association from the 
first has always found the way to master difficulties of 
detail, and after two years’ experience we may reasonably 
feel assured that the next gathering will at any rate not fall 
short of either of those that have preceded it. 


THE MISSING CHAMPIONS OF RETRENCHMENT. 


M* WHITE'S minority of eleven on the question of 

knocking ten thousand men off the Army Estimates 
suggests a question which is worth asking, though we have 
not the least idea that it will ever receive ananswer. Where 
were the advocates of peace and retrenchment, who for years 
past have been denouncing, from a hundred platforms, the 
profligate extravagance of an aristocratic House of Com- 
mons, and the enormity of armaments maintained for the 
private benefit of the governing classes? If there is a parti- 
ele of truth and sincerity in the declamations with which Mr. 
Bricnt and his imitators delight provincial auditories in 
the recess, there has been plenty of work for these gen- 
tlemen to do in Parliament during the last ten days. Within 
that period, the scale of the military and naval expenditure 
of the country for the next twelve months has been irrevo- 
cably fixed. The House of Commons has voted, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, so many millions sterling for the wages 
of so many thousands of seamen and marines, and so many 
millions more for a given numerical force of horse, foot, 
and artillery. These two are the really decisive votes of 
the year, so far as the magnitude and cost*of our warlike 
establishments are concerned. All other items follow these 
in inevitable logical sequence. Once settle how many sol- 
diers and how many sailors are to be borne on the muster- 
rolls of the army and navy respectively during the ensuing 
twelve months, and, substantially, everything is settled 
which the champions of peace and retrenchment need care 
to contest. Yet these cardinal points of national policy 
have just been determined in the old way, without a show of 
serious opposition —almost without a word of remonstrance 
or remark — from the professional patriots who spend half 
the year in inveighing against overgrown establishments, 
2xorbitant estimates, and grinding taxation. There was a 
little mild grumbling from Mr. Witttams, and Mr. Linpsay 
faintly reiterated his annual doubts as to the reality of the 
French Emperor’s iron-cased navy; but that was all. One 
of the all-important votes was agreed to without a division. 
The other was on the point of passing unopposed, when Mr. 
Wuite was seized with the queer notion of moving —appa- 


rently for the fun of the thing — that, fur 145,000 men, the 
House should read 135,000. Of the sixty gentlemen who, a 
year ago, privately petitioned the Premer, as he valued 
their continued confidence, to provide for the national safety 
and honour at a vastly reduced figure, just eleven gave 
themselves the trouble of recording their silent adhesion to 
a proposal which it was deemed unnecessary to support by 
a single word of argument, good or bad. The list does not 
include the member for Birmingham, nor do we find in it 
any name of higher political repute than those of Mr. Cox 
of Finsbury and a pair of metropolitan colleagues. 

How to reconcile this neglect of the very simplest of 
public duties with the hypothesis that the defaulting pa- 
triots believe their own doctrines, is a problem which fortu- 
nately it is no business of ours to soive. If Mr. Bricur 
and those who profess to think with him are really of 
opinion that our armaments are flagrantly in excess of 
national necessities, why, in the name of all that is 
manly and honest, are they absent or silent when Par- 
liament is asked to commit the country to another 
year of wanton and criminal prodigality? It would be too 
shameful to plead that opposition to the Government Esti- 
mates is sure to be unavailing—that Parliament has made 
up its mind, and that overwhelming majorities are always at 
hand to outvote the only true Friends of the People. For 
what end are Friends of the People sent to the House of 
Commons at all, but that they may advocate, in season and 
out of season, great principles of public morality and policy 
which are wilfully or stupidly ignored by the ruling 
classes? A popular member is not worth his salt if he is 
too lazy or too timid to advocate, in the face of an unwilling 
Legislature, the doctrines which have elsewhere won him 
cheers and votes. The whole virtue and vitality of free 
government and representative institutions rests on the 
assumption that discussion is always good for something, 
that the bold assertion of unheeded truths can never be 
quite useless, and that argument addressed, in the hearing 
of mankind, even to an obstinately adverse majority, is 
never altogether thrown away. After all, the House of 
Commons, even on the lowest Radical estimate, is a very 
good place —the best of all places in the world —for the 
championship of neglected principles which concern the 
national well-being. Whatis spoken there is read wherever 
the English language is read; and a public man who, with a 
seat and voice within its walls, remains silent when he has 
anything to say, deliberately renounces the most effective 
mode of convincing and influencing his countrymen. The 
assertion that the British army and navy are kept up for 
the pecuniary benefit of members of Parliament and their 
families, who divide among themselves a larger amount of 
public money than the aggregate of their personal contribu- 
tions to the Exchequer, would probably be ill-received by the 
House. Yet, if it be true, it is certainly a truth which ought 
to be made known as widely as possible, and its pertinacious 
enunciation would be incomparably more telling there than 
in any other assembly in the kingdom. It was not by 
shrinking from the discussion of unpalatable topics in the 
presence of an unsympathizing auditory that the advocates of 
Free-Trade succeeded in creating a public opinion in favour 
of fiscal justice and equality. 

It is impossible to excuse or explain this tame acqui- 
escence of “popular members” in what they profess to 
consider a wicked waste of the national resources by the 
apology, such as it is, that it is hopeless for unofficial 
politicians to criticize official estimates which they but 
imperfectly comprehend. It may be admitted that it is not 
given to all men to see their way through the details of the 
public accounts, and Mr. Brieut, as we all know, declines 
on principle the “uninviting task” of “haggling over hun- 
“dreds of pounds.” But the votes of which we now speak 
are matters, not of hundreds of pounds, but of millions ; 
and those millions represent a definite national policy on 
which Mr. Bricut and his party avow precise and positive 
opinions. To fix the amount of our military and naval 
forces for the coming year is, practically, to fix the aggregate 
expenditure of the year, to fix the taxation of the year, 
and to determine the position which England shall hold in 
the world relatively to her neighbours and rivals; and 
patriots who have not a word to say when the representative 
assembly of which they are members is about to take 
another step on the road to national ruin, stand self- 
convicted as indolent and insincere pretenders. Mr. 
Bricut professes to believe that it was our having an 
efficient army and navy that alone rendered war with 
America on the Trent question a possible contingency. 
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Luckily, the danger was averted, thanks to the imper- 
turbable moderation and unswerving rectitude which charac- 
terize American statesmen in general, and Mr. Sewarp in 

ticular; but we barely escaped a calamity which, had it 
occurred, would have been exclusively due to our possession 
of enormous armaments visibly ready for immediate use. 
Yet, thinking this, Mr. Bricut has not a syllable of objec- 
tion to offer when the Parliament in which he sits is called 
upon to continue, on the same scale of inordinate extrava- 
gance, the same warlike establishments which have so nearly 
brought upon us the worst of national misfortunes. It is 
difficult to imagine a more entire abdication of an obvious 
public duty. 

We have, of course, not the smallest expectation that 
the Friends of the People will hereafter betray an uneasy 
consciousness of having been unfaithful to their responsi- 
bilities. Judging from all past experience, it is a safe 
prediction that they will take the first opportunity of 
denouncing, in the old familiar phrases, the wanton and 
wicked prodigality to which they are tacitly consenting 
parties. When the starring season comes round again, all 
the stock rhetorical platitudes will be infallibly reproduced 
for the satisfaction of admiring constituencies ; and lavish 
expenditure on worse than superfluous armaments will fur- 
nish an inexhaustible text to orators who invariably miss 
their one annual opportunity of showing that they believe 
their own talk. It must be owned that the Radical mind 
is not hard to please. It is probable that very few of those 
who are in the habit of regarding Mr. Brieut as the 
realized ideal of an out-spoken and uncompromising patriot 
will be staggered in their faith by the fact that he, like 
less conspicuous advocates of peace and retrenchment, uni- 
formly fails to give practical proof of his sincerity at the 
right time and in the right place. 


THE COST OF THE ARMY. 


B* the aid of a little retrospective philosophy, Sir 
Grorce CornewaLt Lewis contrived to impart more 
than ordinary interest to a debate on Army Estimates of a 
very ordinary character. There was little to be said on the 
exploit of the War Office in reinforcing Canada, beyond 
what had already fallen from both sides of the House when 
the supplementary Estimates were voted. There was no 
war to discuss, nor even any immediate prospect of dis- 
turbances likely to call for the services of the army. The 
reforms which used to furnish the staple of Lord Hersert's 
speeches are doubtless bearing their full fruit in the efficiency 
and comfort of the troops ; but there were no special novel- 
ties in the organization and administration of military 
affairs to be proposed this year. To repeat that the 
army was in a high state of discipline and efficiency — 
that it was intended to maintain it at nearly the same 
strength and with a slight reduction in expense —and that 
the present Estimates, though influenced by the still unsettled 
state of Europe and America, must be regarded as nearly 
representing the average peace establisiment of the country— 
was substantially the whole task that devolved upon the 
Minister. The time was opportune for a comparison of 
the past and present condition of our military defences, 
and Sir Grorce Lewis entered upon it with characteristic 
zeal. In some respects, the contrast between what our 
army was and what it is, is pleasing enough. The arms 
and ammunition of the present day are scarcely more 
superior to those with which the victories of the great war 
were won, than are the appliances now thought necessary 
for the comfort of the troops and the conduct of a campaign, 
to those which were deemed sufficient half a century ago. 
At each stage of its progress, the army has become a more 
perfect, and at the same time a more costly machine. 
Every war has revealed deficiencies, which the succeeding 
era of peace has been employed in making good; and the 
result is that, while the army has increased in numerical 
strength, the cost of maintaining it has swollen at a still 
more rapid rate. The law of our military development 
seems to be that each war leads to a large increase of ex- 
penditure which it is found impossible materially to reduce 
during intervals of peace. 

‘Before the tremendous contest with Naro.ron, we had 
an army of between 40,000 and 50,000 men, which cost 
less than 3,000,000l., or at the rate of barely 7o/. for each 
soldier. ‘The long war brought the muster-roll up to about 
90,000; and during the forty years’ peace, the numbers 


8,000,0001. to 9,000,000, sterling. The Russian war gave 
a new impulse to our military preparations, and brought 
up the total force to the level which it has ever since main- 
tained of nearly 150,000 men, in addition to the forces 
serving in India. This, it seems, is to be taken as our 
peace establishment; and as the average cost is now pretty 
exactly 100/. for every soldier, we must be content to 
regard the present Estimates of nearly fourteen millions and 
a half as fairly representing the future cost of the army, 
until a new war shall again increase it, and a new peace 
fail once more to restore the former standard. 
There is something alarming in this tendency of military 
expenditure always to move in the same direction; and 
though Sir Gzorce Lewis pointed at the uneasiness caused 
by the Imperial policy of France as one of the main reasons 
which precluded any reduction, he unfortunately made it 
only too clear that the demands on the British army are 
such as will probably never admit of any considerable re- 
trenchment from the scale of expenditure which has now 
become established. Every one is agreed that to exact, as 
a rule, ten years of foreign service for every five spent at 
home stations, is quite hard enough, especially when the 
frequent demand for extra regiments in this or that colony 
is taken into account. If this regulation is to be even ap- 
proximately adhered to, we must in ordinary times have halt 
as many troops in the United Kingdom as we have on 
foreign service. India absorbs now nearly 76,000, and 
the various American stations 24,000; the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons are 18,000 strong; and the detached 
posts in other parts of the world bring the total of 
our troops on foreign stations to more than 150,0c0. 
Adding half this number for reliefs, it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic to show that the British army, even in peace, 
cannot be reduced much below 220,000, which is about 
its present strength. Of the cost of this establishment 
India bears its quota, and, if Mr. Laine is to be trusted, 
something more than its quota; but it is abundantly clear 
that, while our colonial system remains on its present 
footing, we must be content to submit to the considerable 
taxation which is now levied for military purposes. 

This necessity was so fully recognised that, with the 
inevitable exception of Mr. WILLrams, all thc members who 
offered suggestions for the reduction of the vote in future 
years were driven to propose some essential change 
in the policy which has hitherto been pursued with re- 
ference to the military defences of India and the colonies. 
Colonel Sykes, almost alone among Indian authorities, had 
the courage to advocate a diminution of the force of 73,000, 
which has been fixed upon as the minimum which it is safe 
to employ for the support of an alien Government over 
150,000,000 ef natives who can scarcely be considered as 
cordially attached to British rule. The despatch of the 
recent reinforcements to the North American Colonies was. 
so entirely approved, even by the most rigid economists, 
that it was difficult, at such a juncture, to press the argu- 
ments which may be urged in favour of the principle of 
leaving the colonies to support in ordinary times the 
burden of their own land defences, and the duty of 
maintaining order within their own limits. The almost 
unanimous assent given to Mr. Mitts’ resolution on the 
subject gives very little real hope of any considerable 
or speedy saving being effected in this way. We may 
not quite agree with Mr. Haisurron that, instead of 
economizing troops, we should do without Colonial Go- 
vernors ; though it is undoubtedly true that some of the 
appointments recently made seem to imply an opinion that 
there is nothing of importance for the Governor of a 
colony todo. Neither perhaps would it be safe to act upon 
another suggestion of the same honourable member, that, by 
completing the trunk line of railway, the necessity for gar- 
risoning the British possessions in North America would 
entirely disappear. It is impossible to exaggerate the value 
of the proposed communications, but we hope that few 
Canadians would think the comparative facility of access 
from England a sufficient reason for discontinuing all pro- 
vision for the defences of the frontier. 

In principle, nearly all the colonies would probably 
admit the soundness of Mr. Mutts’ resolution; but in 
practice the most thrifty of English Ministers will find 
it for some time impossible to escape the obligation of 
furnishing at least the nucleus of a garrison. to each 
of our colonies. The exceptions are almost sufficient to 
abrogate the rule. One group of colonies is in danger 
of foreign aggression, as the consequence of their connection 
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rotection. Others, again, are troubled with a mixed popu- 
ation, or harassed by barbarous tribes upon their borders; 
and, without abandoning the humane policy which, however 
unsuccessfully, we have long striven to pursue, it would be 
almost impossible to leave settlers and savages to the un- 
disturbed use of their rifles and tomahawks. ‘Then a host 
of so-called colonies are nothing but military posts ; for the 
garrisons of Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands are as 
essentially part of the defences of England as the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. When all these deductions are allowed for, 
the field for the introduction of the principle of colonial 
self-defence is so narrowed as to exclude any hope of very 
largely reducing the cost of the army by the policy which 
recommends itself so naturally to England, and which 
our larger and more powerful colonies are of too independent 
a spirit to murmur at. Already Australia leaves but a very 
small burden to be borne by England, and Canada will not 
now be suspected of any very serious repugnance to under- 
taking the main part of her own defence, except on such 
emergencies as that which has just brought out the common 
energies of the colony and the Mother-country. Step by 
step, some progress may be made in working out a principle 
which is accepted as well by those on whom it would press 
most hardly as by ourselves. We are all agreed, both here 
and in the colonies, that the dismemberment of the Empire 
is a thing not to be thought of ; and while we are willing to 
shield the colonists from the risks to which their union with 
us exposes them, they will certainly not refuse to give us 
their hearty co-operation in case of war, or to contribute 
fairly to their own defence in less exciting times. The 
difficulty of adjusting the details of the arrangements for 
apportioning the burden of colonial protection is no doubt 
serious, when there are so many special considerations 
to be taken into account. But no stereotyped maxim 
can be made to fit every case; and though the sort of 
compacts which it has been sought to establish with the 
various colonies have not led to any great reduction of ex- 
penditure, few would be disposed to hazard the cordial 
union of all parts of the Empire for the sake of en- 
forcing an economy which might be as unjust in one case 
as it would be just in another. Some reduction in colonial 
military expenditure may perhaps fairly be demanded; but 
changes of this kind must of necessity be gradual, and we 
are afraid too that they can scarcely prove large enough to 
produce any material impression on the Army Estimates of 
tuture years. If the British Empire is a costly establish- 
ment to keep up, Englishmen will not grudge any money 
which is shown to be really necessary for the purpose and 
to be employed with good effect. 


ARM-CHAIRS. 


7s most eloquent of English Bishops not long ago preached 
a sermon upon the luxury of the age, and, as the type of this 
luxury, he singled out arm-chairs. In the varied leather and da- 
mask contrivances for sitting and sleeping at a club, his lordship 
saw an apt symbol of an age that has learnt to make the path from 
the cradle to the grave as smooth as possible. The lesson which 
it was the preacher's object to teach is obvious and just enough, 
and imagination at least pictures something nobler in the days 
when people were not quite so comfortable, and when heroes 
sitting on rough-hewn stone or rudely carved wood uttered 
thoughts that still linger in the minds of men. But that old and 
oft-debated question whether luxury is a bad or a good thing is not 
to be put aside by any observation that a tired man, resting on a 
dozen inches of stuffed morocco before a hot fire, is apt to go to 
sleep, or that an indolent man may find it harder to get up out 
of an easy chair than off one of those primitive efforts at chair archi- 
tecture which are now only seen in halls. On every side luxury 
has increased and is increasing. People want better dinners and 
better wines. They drive better horses —they dress more and 
more gorgeously. Is this a good thing or a bad thing? Of 
course there may be forms of luxury which are simply bad. There 
may be the parade and ostentation of vulgar wealth. ‘There may 
be over-much attention to the things of the flesh. People may 
come to like their dinner too much, or they may squander their 
means on senseless indulgences, and have nothing to give in cha- 
rity. But let us leave all these bad aspects of modern luxury out 
of sight. Let us take only those forms of luxury which are tole- 
rably harmless, which are of as nearly a neutral tint as possible, not 
in bad taste or good taste, not obtrusive nor concealed, but which 
simply represent the increase of substantial comfort. Arm-chairs 
appear to us to be, as the Bishop said, about as good symbols of 
this luxurious comfort without obvious wrong in it as we could 
have. When a clergyman preaches, he addresses individuals, and 
it may be that an appeal to the conscience of easy-going Christians 
may be useful even in matters of indifference. The kind of luxury 
typified by arm-chairs may therefore be very properly commented 
on in the pulpit, But is itreally a bad feature in modern society? 


Should we be in any degree better or happier if all our arm-chairs 
were burnt, and the feelings associated with them crushed for 
ever? There are so very many considerations to which this in- 
quiry gives rise, that we cannot pretend to arrive at a very defi- 
nite conclusion ; but the inquiry will be very much simplified if 
we observe that many of the bad signs that we might suppose to 
be likely to accompany the growth of this species of luxury do 
not in fact accompany it. Experience leads us to think that arm- 
chairs are better than they are painted, and better than we should 
probably have been inclined, without experience, to paint them. 

In the first place, it does not appear to be true that the in- 
creased domestic luxury of the present generation is at all con- 
nected with any general habit of living beyond the means of those 
whom this luxury makes comfortable. If extravagance means 
spending more than ~” can pay, there is not much ex- 
travagance in England. Of course there are always fools 
and gamblers and spendthrifts in every society, and money 
that is easily made is often very quickly spent. There is always a 
pack of gay people on their way to the dogs; but so there was 
while chairs had still the straightest of backs and the hardest of 
seats. But in a matter which affects the whole of society, we must 
look to that whole. Society in England is much more comfortable 
and luxurious, but it certainly is not more reckless about money 
than it used to be. There is some difficulty in estimating the 
relative value of the incomes of professional men now and forty 
years ago, and we will not therefore pretend to say whether they 
can better afford to spend freely than they used to do. But there 
is one class whose position is easy to gauge. ‘The country gentle- 
men of England have rent-rolls which are well known to their 
neighbours, and all their domestic expenditure is made in the face 
of a society that likes to notice how every shilling that goes out of 
their pockets is applied. This is the very class whose progress in 
comfort is most obvious. ‘The stiff formal drawing-room of half a 
century ago is replaced by a gay light room broken up into groups 
of picturesque furniture, and studded with arm-chairs of every 
description. The bed-rooms are almost like little drawing-rooms, 
with a bed instead of a piano. The cellar is stocked with a dozen 
wines. The old country clodhopper behind his master’s chair has 
made way for a natty London butler. That great invention of 
modern ingenuity, the bath-room, has become an indispensable 
part of the building. There is as much comfort, order, cleanliness, 
and finish in the houses of many men with 5,000/. « year in English 
counties now as there used to be in the mansions of great noble- 
men fifty years ago. And yet the country gentlemen are notori- 
ously not on their way to ruin. They are getting into a better 
position every year. Almost every county can show families 
which were once thought to be doomed, but are now coming round 
again. People are in many ways much more careful about 
their money than they used to be. . We hear of no county contests 
that cripple the candidates for the rest of their lives. The county 
gentry are now too prudent for that, and are determined that the 
world shall see how luxury and solvency may walk hand in hand. 

It might also have been expected that a luxurious generation 
would have been an effeminate one. If there is anything arm- 
chairs can be supposed to do, whether for good or evil, it is to 
make people wish to sit in them. On the contrary, the English 
world is much more busy than it used to be, and quite as ad- 
venturous. There is a love of field sports almost as strongly 
felt as it used to be, and far more widely diffused. There is a 
wholly new pursuit come into existence — that of hearing of an 
inaccessible snow peak or a very malarious river-source, and start- 
ing off at once to go where no one has been before. The quantity 
of business also that is got through and the willingness to 
engage in it, are incre tenfold. Meetings of all sorts— 
charitable, social, or political —are sedulously attended. Every 
one is ready to take the chair anywhere. At the faintest whisper 
of duty, magistrates act, county magistrates assemble, and volun- 
teers turn out. In private circles, the laboriousness of profes- 
sions, the anxiety and wear of the mercantile and manufacturing 
community, have increased much faster than arm-chairs have. 
Perhaps, indeed, the increase in domestic comfort is nothing more 
than a fair set-off against the wear and tear of brain and strength 
to which men actively employed are more and more exposed. A 
man who is knocked up with hours of consecutive work may be 
allowed to take a little rest in the softest of all possible chairs. 
And the same may be said of all the other appliances of domestic 
comfort — baths, varied dinners, cleverly contrived carriages. 
They do something to soothe the nerves of tired people, and to 
free the nervous mind from the additional pressure of petty in- 
conveniences. To busy men they act as lenitives rather than 

ifics. 

Nor does there appear to be any necessary connection between 
domestic luxury and spiritual torpor. Individuals may seem to 
others lost in the lap of ease, and dandled by perpetual comfort 
into indifference. But the generation that first started arm-chairs 
worthy of the name was aiso one that troubled itself with high 
things. There is a great amount of zeal now, whether it be 
according to knowledge or not. There has even sprung into 
fame a set of people whose chief characteristic it is that they unite 
a keen appreciation of the advantages of money with an earnest 
desire to do good, and a delight in the language and literature of 
a religious y- Why should it be assumed that such men are 
hypocritical ? It is much more probable that they do not feel any 
inconsistency between domestic luxur, and religion. This does not 
exactly show that no such inconsistency exists; but it is a reason 


for thinking that the two things may be more compatible than they 
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seem. Nor is there any neglect, through luxury, of the mental and 
moral advantages that education brings with it. The education of 
the poor is thought to be so important a point as to provide 
the opponents of a Ministry with a convenient instrument of 
attack. The rich are better, or at least, more highly edu- 
cated every year, and parents of every class are more and more 
anxious to send their children to good schools. Even the families 
that are supposed to be spending more than their income, or to 
live for show, generally contrive to send their boys to public 
schools. The hand of charity becomes more open and lavish 
every day, and there is quite as much disposition as there ever 
was to devote money to purposes of national interest. There is no 
saying what would not be collected if a great artistic work were to 
commemorate a deep national feeling, were it not that our repeated 
failures in art, and the daily contemplation of Charing Cross, had 
made most Englishmen simply despond as to ever getting any- 
thing for their money. 

Certainly when we think of the honourable poverty of some 
Continental nations, and notice how the absence of domestic 
luxury has saved them from setting up wealth as the standard of 
human excellence, we may reasonably look with distrust at our arm- 
chairs.. We may wish for that noble indifference to show which is 
still found in some of the best circles of France and Italy. But 
the simple answer is that the people in those circles are not rich. 
They do not use wealth well, but only make the best of poverty. 
Undoubtedly, poverty has its own special virtues in its train ; but we 
cannot have both poverty and wealth. We think that the history 
of modern Europe abundantly shows that the absence of growing 
wealth means stagnation. The circles of honourable poverty are 
honourable, but they are often intensely narrow. They move on 
and on in a beaten circle out of which they can never escape. 
Wealth alone seems to have the power of pushing them forward. 
If they can but get their faculties developed and their energies 
aroused by an active participation in the creation or circulation of 
wealth, they seem to rise almost at once to a different moral 
stature. This is true of nations and of individuals ; and Spain, if it 
ever regains a position, will date the beginning of its success 
from the day when foreigners taught the natives the sweet pleasure 
of making money. Then, if we are to have wealth, a large por- 
tion of it must necessarily be spent in the outlay of daily domestic 
expenditure. It cannot be all given in charity, or the poor would 
be demoralized. It could not be all given to great societies, or 
these societies would become dangerously powerful. The bad 
habit of hoarding, for no object except that of thinking how 
nice the hoard is, will onntale establish itself if people will not 
buy the things they want and fancy. Probably the vast sums 
spent by rich English families in domestic luxury, in all those 
harmless items of which arm-chairs are the symbol, in keeping up 
what is considered to be a good establishment, is as well spent as 
the spenders could spend it. Better people might spend it better 
and more wisely ; but we must not take too high an average, or we 
cease to deal with the broad faets of the case. The ordinary well- 
meaning Englishman would not know what better to do with the 
money he could save, if he were determined that the common 
Windsor pattern should be the only chairs in his drawing-room. 
He may buy a few arm-chairs without any scruples of conscience ; 
and when he is about it, he may just as well have them as comfort- 
able as art can make them. 


PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE. 


- is a principle which, on the whole, is a good one, to trust every 
man in his own art. It is a rule which is awkward and unpleasant 
now and then, but which commonly works well enough in the long 
tun. Some men have been cheated by their attorneys, and some 
men have been poisoned by their apothecaries. But for almost 
everybody it is the safest course to sign the deeds which come 
from the attorney, and to drink the potions which come from the 
apothecary. If the attorney really wants to cheat or the apothe- 
cary to poison, they will find out some way of doing it which the 
layman will never be able to see through. Of course there isa 
limit. There are occasions where a man must appeal from profes- 
sional dicta to natural common sense. The less scientific the 
matter is, the more it is open to common observation, the more 
you exercise your right of private judgment. You can no more 
make a shoe than you can mix up a draught; you have no more 
notion how the shoe is made than how the draught is mixed; but 
you drink off the nauseous stuff which comes from the doctor, 
and you send back the tight shoe which comes from the shoe- 
maker. But in either case the ultimate remedy is the same. You 
change your doctor or your shoemaker — you do not turn doctor or 
shoemaker yourself. Some people carry this doctrine very far 
indeed. They tell you that politics are a profession, just like 
medicine or shoemaking. They tell you that the ordinary man 
may sometimes judge whether A. or B. is the better politician, 
but that, having chosen A. or B., he must take what he 
sends him, or turn him off for somebody else. The House 
of Commons, according to this doctrine, chooses a Minister 
because it trusts him. If it ceases to trust him, it turns 
him out; but while it keeps him in, it must take everything he 
gives it. Never mind your own conscience, your own notions of 
what is just and expedient; the “ habitual sacrifice of private con- 
viction”” has been proclaimed to be the first and last duty of the 
rivate member. Surely, besides the rather queer morality, there 
is 2 bit of a fallacy here into the bargain. The Minister answers 


to the shoemaker rather than to the doctor. The private member 
is, perhaps, alike unqualified to act as , as shoemaker, 
or as Cabinet Minister. He cannot mix up a medicine, he cannot 


office or devise a bill which would be But while, 
in the case of the apothecary, he can only judge of results in the 
most general way, in the case of the shoemaker Minister 


he can judge of each of their productions in detail. Though he 
cannot produce either a shoe or a bill himself, he may know a good 
shoe or a good bill from a bad one, But, as he will not turn off his 
shoemaker because he has made one shoe that will not fit, so 
neither will he wish to turn off his Minister because he has 
brought forward one bill which he cannot vote for. It is only 
when a shoemaker habitually makes bad shoes or a Minister bad 
bills, or again when the one shoe or the one bill is something so 
monstrous that human nature cannot stand it —that we turn off the 
shoemaker or the Minister without hope. Those who hold that 
there is no medium between a vote of censure and an “habitual 
sacrifice of private conviction” ought also to hold that there is no 
medium between turning off your shoemaker and wearing a tight 
shoe without remonstrance. 

In all these cases, then, we give the professional artificer a certain 
measure of confidence, but in no case do we altogether give up 
our ultimate right of judging what he produces. Perhaps the 
case of the solicitor comes the nearest to a wholly blind surrender. 
You are called on to sign, seal, and deliver a parchment which 
apparently conveys your estate to the solicitor himself. You are 
told nevertheless it is somehow or other to vest all rights, rents, 
profits, and what not, in you and your children. You sign, seal, 
and deliver in faith; you find in practice that it is as you have 
been told; and you think with Mr. Tittlebat Titmous: that law is 
the finest thing in all the world. Over doctors we exercise our 
natural rights a little more; over shoemakers, tailors, and 
Cabinet Ministers, somewhat more largely still. Bishops and 
generals come in for even less quarter. ‘Their dut'es, it is univer- 
sally acknowledged, anybody is able to discharge at a moment’s 
notice. Still, within certain limits, we generally acknowledge that 
all these different classes of people have a certain knowledge of 
their several arts and mysteries—that they have, either by study 
of principles or by long practice of details, acquired a certain kind 
of knowledge which we have not got ourselves. This is recog- 
nised in the case of professions, and, in a less degree, in the case of 
those official occupations which are much the same as professions. 
It is recognised in the case of physical sciences almost as much as 
in the case of professions. But it is not generally ised in 
the case of certain other subjects in which it really ought to be 
recognised quite as much as in the case of professions and of 
physical studies. 

e have heard it said, with great truth, that every man thinks 
himself a born etymologist, a born antiquary, and a born moral 
philosopher. There are several other subjects which most men 
think themselves by nature equally qualified to deal with. Any- 
thing, in short, which may be treated of in an English book, not 
manifestly the sealed book of some particular profession, seems to 
the half-educated man to be al er within his own reach. He 
would confess that about technical law or technical medicine he 
knows less than the lawyer or the physician; matters of physical 
science he knows that he cannot understand without ——e 
them ; but as for history, language, or morals, he does not 
upon them as scientific matters at all. He does not believe that 
there is, in these matters, any difference between the expert and 
the layman. The purely professional matters he does not try to 
learn, because he recognises them as belonging to their regular 
professors. The jay ee subjects he does try to learn, and 
perhaps he goes the length of not talking about them till he 
thinks he has learned them. But what we may call the human 
sciences he does not to learn, because he bolds that he can 
understand them without learning them. Many men, indeed, talk 
about chemistry or geology without having any real knowledge of 
these subjects; they fancy they know a great deal of them, when 
really they know little or nothing; but still they do acknowledge that 
some sort of special study is wanted in order to understand them. 
They break down and make fools of themselves, not so much from 
absolute want of study as because their studies are inadequate or 
misdirected. But in the case of history, politics, morals, they seem 
to think that no study is wanted at all On these every man is so 
well provided with mother-wit that he need not burden himself with 
any special knowledge. It is curious to hear how a man who would 
certainly not contradict a lawyer or a physician in their several sub- 
jects will, without hesitation, set up his judgment upon matters of 
history, philosophy, or politics, against the judgment of men who have 
given their lives to those particular branches of study. He does 
not realize that there is really a difference of the same kind between 
himself and the scholar as there is between himself and the phy- 
sician. It is perhaps the hardest business of all to make men un- 
derstand that there is a science of language. Ifa man knows two 
or three languages in the most ordinary way, if he can speak French 
and construe Latin, he thinks that he has abundant stock-in-trade 
to set up as an etymologist. He makes a few guesses founded on 
palpable resemblances between words—guesses which will be right 
or wrong, just as it may happen. But, right or wrong, he does not 
get beyond the obvious palpable resethblance. He does not think 
about going to the right language, if he can hit on any sort of 
likeness in any language. But of the real discoveries, even the 
very simplest discoveries, of philological science, he has no notion. 
If you tell him that daughter and @vyérnp, that hound and «ciwy, 
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are the same words, he thinks that you are taking him in. As for 
his believing that you know more about it than he does, that is out 
of the question. V likely you may know Greek, but then he 
knows Greek too. That you know it in a different way from 
himself is beyond his a He would think it far 
more learned and ingenious to show that Lambeth is a name most 
appropriately given to the a oy cme of the Primate, because 
it may be easily derived from the Mongolian lama, a chief priest, 
and the Semitic beth, a house. 

But in this error, as in most errors, there is a certain element of 
truth. There is a real difference between history and its cognate 
studies and the purely technical kinds of knowledge. The com- 
mon man is quite right in thinking that he knows more, and that 
his judgment is worth more, about one than about the other. 
Every man of the slightest education must know something of 
history and something of lan: age i of technical law and technical 
medicine he may know absolutely nothing. It is quite possible 
that his knowledge of history and language may be of a kind which 
is really worse than total ignorance; but there is the fact that he 
does know something of the one class of subjects, while he may 
know absolutely nothing of the other. Of the one class he may 
know merely enough to overrate his knowledge and to make con- 
stant blunders; of the other he may not have even knowledge 
enough to form the raw material ofa blunder. This points to areal 
difference in the two sorts of studies. Everybody does, to a certain 
extent, read history and form a judgment on what he reads. The 
most profound historian does exactly the same thing; only he does 
it more carefully, more constantly, and with powers of discernment 
which are continually being strengthened by their exercise. In 
history there are really no barriers of a purely technical and 
arbitrary kind. The soundest judgment of the wisest historian is 
nothing but an application of a very high form of common sense. 
It is for this reason that we set so high a store on the historical 
judgments of really wise men who are not professed historians. 
They may contain a certain amount of error in detail, but they 
are sure to put matters in alight which the professed historian 
will find useful for his own purpose. The historical writings of 
Lord Bacon and Lord Brougham are not infallible, and the his- 
torical chapters in the Federalist display a positive ignorance of 
history; yet all of them are writings, in different ways, of 
very high historical value. But it is clear that their authors could 
not have written anything so —— on any purely technical 
subject which they had not professionally mastered. 

In truth, the higher and more worthy a subject really is, the 
more it comes, in a certain sense, within the grasp of every man. 
That is to say, the greater the subject, the more purely it belongs 
to the domain of a practised and strengthened common sense, and 
the less to that of knowledge of mere arbitrary rules. The great 
oes pm of jurisprudence are intelligible not only to lawyers, 

ut to thoughtful men of any kind. But the technicalities of the 
law of real property can be remembered only by a man who pro- 
fessionally devotes his time to them. Some sciences, like natural 
history, have been nearly smothered under a mass of mere arbi- 
trary technical nomenclature. Of all subjects which ever ven- 
tured to call themselves sciences, the most purely frivolous is 
heraldry. It is also the most purely arbitrary. ‘here special 
knowledge is everything, and mother-wit goes for nothing. 

The ordinary man, therefore, is not wholly wrong in thinking 
that common sense is a sufficient guide to what we may call the 
human sciences. His error is in thinking that common sense un- 
practised and undisciplined is equal to common sense strengthened 
and refined by years of thought and reading. No doubt, history 
and language both require special gifts to start with, but they 
are gifts which many a man has by nature who never makes 
use of them. But the difference between the mere possession 
of a faculty and the possession of that faculty in a thoroughly 
disciplined and experienced state comes, in practice, to the dif- 
ference between an expert and a layman. The practised student of 
history, language, art—of almost any subject—is therefure entitled 
to the same sort of confidence which is given to the professional 
lawyer or physician. But the occasions on which mere common 
sense may fairly exert its rights as ultimate judge will come 
much oftener than in the case of purely professional knowledge. 
And the unlearned hearer may more fairly expect explanations 
at the hand of the learned of which he himself will be competent 
to judge. 

The commonest tendency, then, is for the unlearned to under- 
rate the difference between themselves and the learned, and to 
speak when they had much better be hearing. Occasionally 
people run into the other extreme, and assume that any learned or 
scientific subject is necessarily some profound mystery utterly 
beyond their understanding. If some laymen will audaciously 
contradict an expert, others will refuse to use their own judg- 
ments, and sometimes their own eyes, when the expert asks them 
to do so. This is no sign of real respect either towards the 
science or towards its professor. Sometimes it is the mere excuse 
of idleness, sometimes it is the mere refuge of foolish bashfulness. 
‘The expert in any subject will always wish to know in what light 
his subject appears to intelligent non-experts. Ie may often get 
most profitable hints from their remarks. He is seldom better 
pleased than when their natural criticism falls in with his own tech- 
nical conclusions. Let us give a single instance from the depart- 
ment of art. An honest serving-man, with plenty of good com- 
mon sense, but certainly not technically versed in architecture, on 
the first sight of Wells Cathedral, cried out, “ Well, that is a fine 
thing, but what are those pieces without their tops?” An intel- 


ligent child, on her first glance, made exactly the same remark in 
other words. Now Mr. Petit himself could not have hit off the 
character of the west front more perfectly. The “pieces without 
their tops” are the western towers, which, though not really un- 
finished, look as if they were so, and do indeed cry aloud for a 
“top” of some kind, Giutter spire or pinnacles, to relieve their 
utter squareness. An untutored judgment of common sense like 
this is always valuable. But it is a sort of thing much more likely 
to be found among those who are ready to give to an expert the 
general deference due to his experience, than among the smat- 
terers who place their own half-knowledge on a level with the 
research of years. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PASTORAL. 


Tes world at large has had the advantage of perusing the 
Pastoral issued by Cardinal Wiseman on the approach of 
Lent. The style of this composition strikes us as too remarkable 
to be left unnoticed. The greater part of it reminds us of one of 
those epitomes of the past year which appear in newspapers on the 
ist of January. We mean that the matter of the Pastoral suggests 
this comparison — the manner of it is like nothing that we ever 
read before. It is indeed quite a prodigy of language ; and we should 
very much like to know what natural gift or course of study has 
made Cardinal Wiseman the most original writer of his time. Dr. 
Cumming and Mr. Spurgeon in the pulpit, taking for text the news- 
papers of the week, do something of the same kind in a different, 
and, as we think, a very inferior way. Their sermons are like 
leading articles, only not so good, whereas we should be glad to see 


a leading article — say upon a shipwreck or a colliery accident — , 


which should be as good as Cardinal Wiseman’s Pastoral. He 
shows all the tact of an experienced journalist who is careful not 
to over-write any topic, however interesting. He glances at the 
calamities of Italy, but “fears the subject has become stale,” and 
turns to matters nearer home. There is first the famine which is 
thought to threaten Ireland. A brief sketch of the economical 
condition of that island will doubtless quicken the Lenten charity 
of the faithful. ‘ Not subject to the oscillations of a commercial 
scale” —that is, as we take it, “not dependent for her living 
upon trade” — Ireland looks to the sweat of her own brow for bread. 
And yet oftener upon her than upon other nations comes “ the 
damping visitation of want of food.” We were a little surprised 
by this epithet “damping,” but in the next sentence “ an 
over-rainy season” is said to be the cause of this visitation, and 
perhaps justilies the epithet applied to it. After a few words on 
the manufacturing distress, the Cardinal mentions calamities which 
he considers to belong more uliarly to the present time. He 
thinks that perhaps these calamities may affect the public mind less 
because they are evidences of prosperity. The first of them is that 
of shipwreck. “It is impossible, it may easily be urged, that our 
craft should not be everywhere found upon our coasts, darting 
through their closest channels, stealing round their blutlest rocks, 
gliding over the most treacherous reefs,” &c. As an amplification 
and embellishment oi the simple statement that England has a 
large maritime trade, we really think that the sentence we have 
partly quoted would vainly seek its fellow throughout the cycle of 
the fine writing of the year which the Pastoral surveys. If it be 
not hypercritical to ask the question, we should like to know 
whether a trading vessel incurs greater risk in stealing round a 
bluff rock or round a rock which would be more aptly described 
by some other epithet? We should rather have supposed that the 
bluffer— that is, as we understand, the bolder or more precipitous— 
the rock, the deeper probably would be the surrounding water, 
and the safer, therefore, would be vessels which ventured near 
it. But, perhaps, the Cardinal considers that a “ bluff” rock looks 
more dangerous than one that is low and shelving, or at any rate 
that the epithet he uses will convey a deeper feeling of horror 
to his readers’ minds. It is, indeed, possible that this may be so. 
Epithets acquire by custom a force which does not naturally belong 
to them. Some vulgar people, for example, speak of trying to get 


butter out of a black dog’s mouth, when they wish to express em- 


phatically their sense of the hopelessness of any proposed attempt. It 
1s not easy to perceive that butter swallowed by a black dog is more 
irrevocably lost than butter swallowed by a dog of any other 
colour; but it is the custom so to speak. In just the same way 
it is possible that shipwreck on a bluff rock may appear to some 
minds more terrible than shipwreck on a humble unobtrusive 
sort of rock, like that, for example, on which the Royal Charter 
perished. Suppose that that vessel had approached her port a few 
miles nearer, and that, as the Cardinal would say, “ the autumnal 
gale had started out on her,” as she was stealing round that bluffest 
of rocks, the Great Orme’s Head, would any of her crew or pas- 
sengers have died more uncomfortably than they did? Ifa man 
must have his head dashed against a rock, can it matter much to 
him at what angle that rock is inclined to the horizon? But, 
after all, if we do not ourselves insist upon the bluffness of a rock 
when we desire to write plain English, we must confess to having 
had recourse to very much the same artifice under the difficulties 
of constructing Latin verses. Still, we think that the Cardinal 
assumes more than the usual licence. If, for instance, the 
autumnal gale starts out upon vessels “ in their midway,” how can it 
be said to scatter wrecks and corpses “ at the very entrances of our 
ports?” Again, if the exigency of commerce has caused speed 
to be valued above safety, how can it be said that “ thus” precious 
lives are set at nought in comparison with cheapness of transport ? 
Surely if a vessel is at sea, she cannot be wrecked at the entrance of 
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a port; and if speed is prized above safety it cannot be coincident 
with cheapness. 

We have ventured to make these applications of common 
knowledge to the Cardinal's description of a shipwreck, but at the 
same time we must in candour own that the Cardinal has over us this 
advantage, that he knows many things which are by no means com- 
mon. Heencourages his readers by the assurance that their imperfect 
prayers are mingled with “the great stream, or rather torrent of 
suffrage” of the Church, that flows upwards to join the waters of 
salvation. We rather infer from this curious figure of speech that 
the Cardinal has somewhere heard of water that is independent of 
the principle of gravitation ; and if so, we confess at once that he 
is likely to know a great deal more about the sea and its shores 
than we do. It may, indeed, be conjectured that the Cardinal not 
only has this knowledge, but feels some little pleasure in dis- 
playing it. When he comes to mention another calamity of the 
period, viz. the great fire near London Bridge, he takes the op- 
portunity of comparing it to “a large ship burnt to the water's 
edge.” ‘The point of resemblance which the Cardinal discovers 
appears to be that the fire in Tooley Street blazed day and night; 
but we must say that in our view the resemblance would rather 
consist in this, that the fire blazed until it left off blazing—which, 
in the case of the ship, would be when she was burnt to the 
water’s edge, or even sooner, if the water in which she was 
blazing had that curious property of flowing upwards which dis- 
tinguishes the great stream which represents the Church’s prayers. 
However, the Cardinal is undeniably strong in nautical affairs, as 
is further shown by his mentioning that the Thames, which could 
do nothing to pte the fury of the conflagration, is a tidal river. 
Here, again, it seems to us that the suitability of the epithet may 
be questioned, because a tidal river, if the tide were out, would 
be less, rather than more effectual than another river in 
helping to put outa fire. There were seen, says the Cardinal, 
piles of buildings, “instead of deriving reliet from the tidal 
river, pouring into this liquid streams of priceless merchandize.” 
We had thought, on a first reading of this sentence, that “liquid” 
was a substantive used, by what the critics call an elegance, for 
the river, just as the captain of the Esau Slodge, in his threat to 
throw Martin Chuzzlewit off that vessel’s deck used “drink.” But 
on a second reading, we take “liquid” to be an adjective, employed 
with the words that follow it, to present with adequate solemnity 
to the mind the conception of melted tallow. We do not blame the 
Cardinal because his domestic is inferior to his maritime know- 
ledge; but it may perhaps be permitted us to display our own 
superior information by mentioning — although the subject is, we 
own, unsuitable to Lent — that the price of “ kitchen stuff,” which 
is, we believe, tallow under another form, is known to some house- 
keepers and all cooks to be four-pence per pound. An article 
cannot, as we think, be properly called “ priceless” when, as we 
know from the police reports of the time, “the best price” was 
offered and freely given for it by dealers in the neighbourhood of 
London Bridge. 

It must surely have been the preoccupation of the Cardinal’s 
mind with this subject of the fire that caused him to speak of “ the 
mourning which had broken out ” upon the death of the Prince 
Consort. This and other calamities of the year will, he expects, 
induce his flock “ to enter with a great heart” into the course of 
exercise proposed for Lent. Speaking with deference on such a sub- 
ject, we cannot help noticing this expression as going far to justify 
our estimate of the Cardinal as the most original writer of his day. 
He says “great” where we should have expected him to say 
“small” or “ lowly,” and by thus employing strange and surprising 
epithets he is able to impart novelty at the year's end to topics which 
have been discussed throughout the year. But he not only freshens 
up old facts — he has also facts to mention which to us at least are 
wholly new. It appears that he has been invited to go to Rome, 
“to assist at the solemn canonization of the martyrs of Japan, 
with whose glorious history every Catholic is acquainted.” It is no 
doubt the misfortune of those who are not Catholics that this 
glorious history is likely to be no further known to them. Per- 
sonally we should have preferred hearing a little more about the 
Japanese martyrdoms, and a little less about the fire in Tooley 
Street. Our curiosity is perhaps partly due to an impression that 
the Roman Church awards the crown of martyrdom rather easily. 
If the three tailors had still lived in Tooley Street, and if, being 
good Catholics, they had been burnt out, we cannot help fancying 
that their anosangy. 7 would have been added along with “the 
rapturous prayer of cloistered virgins,” and “the heavenly perfume 
of their souls as they are exhaled,” and the “ sublime penances” of 
cenobites, and “ the uncomplaining moans” of despoiled clergy, to 
that immense treasure of atonement with which the Roman Church 
supplements the efforts of its humbler members. It is settled, 
however, that the Japanese martyrs are to be canonized, and 
Cardinal Wiseman has been invited to the ceremony. The Italian 
and French bishops have been likewise invited, but obstacles are 
thrown in their way by wicked rulers. The French bishops find a 
— in getting leave to go to Rome, and the Cardinal humbly 
hopes that if he goes he may “in his littleness” supply to some 
extent the absence of his “straitened” brethren. We should 
think that, if the bishops of other dioceses are straitened, the 
appearance of Cardinal Wiseman in his bigness would more 

ectually supply their places. 


PARLIAMENTARY DULNESS. 


rae my is becoming universal that Parliament is very 

he ordinary newspaper reader, who looks upon a de- 
bate as something that exists chiefly for the p of assisting him 
in the digestion of his breakfast, grumbles over it as over a nal 
wrong. Grave politicians shake their heads at what they call 
the unnatural calm, and mutter ominous warnings of a coming 
storm. The mass of members, rejoicing in the present, and heeding 
the future little, leave the House to be counted out every alternate 
night, and give themselves up comfortably to influenza and bronchi- 
tis, and the other amusements of the season at their own firesides. 
But no one disputes the fact that the House of Commons is dull — 
in fact, to use a strong comparison, that it is very nearly as dull as 
the House of Lords, It is one of those itions that neither 
require nor admit of demonstration. itur ambulando. Let 
any one who is sceptical plod bravely through a debate, and 
then interrogate his own sensations at the end. But when we 
come to ask for the cause of this self-evident fact, it is not so easy 
to find a reply. With a civil war in the United States, apparently 
verging to a crisis, and two revolutions only adjourned from day to 
day in Europe, the dulness cannot be said to be due to the exceptional 
tranquillity of our time. Nor is there any want of subjects for 
anxious thought at home. A Ministry by general consent pro- 
nounced to be popular, ye dying by inches for want of popular 
support—a vast mass of men starving in consequence of the exi- 
gencies of foreign policy — the educational achievements of twenty 
years threatened with utter ruin by a sudden blow—are matters 
fit to have made a lively session, if its liveliness depended on the 
importance of the subjects with which it dealt. But this is not the 
kind of interest which strikes out a spark of animation in the 
House of Commons. 

What that interest is, may be learned from the proceedings of 
Tuesday night. They combined, within a short space of time, 
the species of deliberation that fascinates, and the species of deli- 
beration that repels, the collective wisdom of the English nation. 
The contrast was a good imen of the tastes that govern the 
House of Commons, incline or disincline it to make use 
of the privilege of counting-out which it cherishes so fondly. The 
whole sitting was over by eight o’clock, so that that competition 
between dinner and duty which so often ensnares the Parliamentary 
conscience never came into play. The two candidates for its at 
tention stood before the House disarrayed of all adventitious cir 
cumstances, and relying upon nothing but the charms of the subjects 
they had to offer. The different mode of their reception was a 
good criterion of the qualities that are necessary to call forth the 
interest of a large deliberative assembly. Mr. Whalley came first. 
He is worthy of attentive study, as showing at what a small expen- 
diture of power a position can be obtained in the House of Commons, 
When first he entered Parliament, he thought he saw an opening in 
the democratic line, and apprenticed himself as one of Mr. Bright's 
young men. But he soon abandoned this comparatively respectable 
career. ‘A vacancy occurred which there was no competition 
to fill, and which promised him a Parliamentary position of a more 
conspicuous kind. Mr. Spooner had grown old; and though his zeal 
against Maynooth had not grown cold, he was no longer equal 
to the labour of forcing quotations from Dens upon an unwilling 
House of Commons. The time was come that some younger man 
should undertake to lead thro Coventry the dwindling and 
reluctant band of once foaming Protestants, who annually perform 
that pilgrimage to redeem their pledges and to save their seats. 
The Suen mantle went begging for a long time, but at last it 
settled on the shoulders of Mr. Whalley. e only qualifications. 
requisite for the post were an unabashed presence, and a perfect 
impenetrability to ridicule; and of these Mr. Whalley was the 
fortunate possessor. The advantages of this alliance between the 
anti-Maynooth cause and its new disciple were not equal on both 
sides. He became the political heir of so respectable a zealot as 
Mr. Spooner, and thereby gained the benefit of a prima facie pre- 
sumption that he was a respectable zealot also. But in his hands 
the anti-Maynooth crusade ceased to be a respectable prejudice. 
He has not inherited the dignified aspect of earnestness and fervent 
piety which Mr. ae was able to give to his irrational crotchet. 
Moreover, bigotry has a peculiarly nauseous flavour when it issues 
from a gentleman of extreme Liberal professions. 

Whatever Mr. Whalley’s estimation may be, however, with the 
House, he is able to excite an amount of sensation which his more 
respected predecessor never could command, even in the palmy 
days when he was a terror to Governments, and the leader of an 
obedient majority. Mr. Spooner’s commentaries upon the works of 
Roman Catholic divines were always accompanied by a vigorous 
buzz of universal conversation, which gave to a chance spectator the 
impression that he was the deaf man of the party, who in conse- 
quence of his infirmity was talking rather louder than the rest. 
It is quite different when Mr. Whalley rises to speak. The 
effulgence of his white waistcoat above the horizon produces in 
the House the same kind of feeling as that which is excited by 
the appearance of the Silly Billy of a village among the naughty boys 
who are playing in the market-place. Among foth communities 
there are immediate ions for chaff. Before Mr. Whall 
has opened his mouth everybody is to laugh. The Iri 
members all stretch forward their heads to be able to join effectively 
in baiting their victim, just as a herd of cows prepare to charge an 
unfortunate cur who has accidentally found his way into the same 
field. So was Mr. Whalley received on Tuesday night. Every- 


body expected some amusement, and nobody was disappointed. 
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He always has an eye for mare’s nests, and he had found 
a first-rate specimen this time. An anonymous writer had 
actually written to an Irish newspaper, to sy that the May- 
nooth address of condolence did not really represent the 
feelings of the students. Here was treason with a vengeance. 
And Mr. Whalley was fully prepared, if the House had been in a 
mood for theology, to prove that, from the tenets of the Roman 
Church it was to be expected @ priori that the students would re- 
joice rather than mourn at the Prince Consort’s death. The House 
received his solemn revelations with constant storms of laughter 
and interruption ; but they did not prevent him going on. When, 
however, he proceeded to illustrate the disloyal feelings of the Col- 
lege by quoting an old song that some student was supposed on 
some occasion or other to have sung there, their feelings became 
uncontrollable. Some member or other hit upon the happy notion 
of shouting to Mr. Whalley to sing the song he was quoting. The 
idea caught immediately, and “ Sing! sing!” resounded from every 
part of the House. Nobody but Mr. Whalley could haye woke 
up the bored members to so much excitement—have produced so 
lively 2 passage in so dull a session. The whole grievance was 
such a perfect caricature of Protestant alarms, Mr. Whalley’s atti- 
tude in reciting his song was so exactly that of a third-rate concert 
singer trying to give his solo with a solemn effect, and the desire of 
the Irish members that he should sing was apparently so genuine 
and so earnestly expressed, that the grotesqueness of the scene was 
too much for the most practised gravity. Cabinet Ministers out- 
raged. all decorum by fairly roaring with laughter; the grim Speaker 
relaxed the corners of his mouth ; and even the clerks at the table 
ventured upon a humble smile. 

It was a pleasant episode, soon to pass away. If Parliamentary 
debating could always have consisted of Mr. Whalley announcing 
Protestant mare’s nests, a great many members would not have ob- 
jected to remaining for two or three hours in the House. But a 
severe trial for their patience was at hand. A motion upon the 
military expenditure of England in the Colonies was impending. 
It involved the yearly expenditure of several millions, and the 
destinies of about fifty communities of Englishmen, great and 
small, scattered in various portions of the globe. But it was not 
the sort of thing the House of Commons cares to hear, or thinks 
itself in the least bound to attend to. It had no comic aspect ; it 
could produce nothing al ; it was not in the least likely that 
Sir Robert Peel would speak on it, or that Mr. Chichester Fortes- 
cue, who had to speak, would call anybody a mannikin traitor. 
Consequently, the members who had been amusing themselves over 
Mr. Whalley felt that it was no concern of theirs; and off they 
trooped to the weightier avocations to which in the present session 
the evenings of the representatives of the people have been devoted. 
Mr. Arthur Mills, the mover, was able to retain a considerable 
number of them during his own speech ; but this was a feat which 
no other speaker succeeded in achieving. The debate was a good 
one; the speakers were all of them thoroughly familiar with 
their subject, and discussed it in a business-like manner. But the 
House visibly thinned as it prodeeded ; and, by the time it was 
over, only six, out of the six hundred and fifty-eight who are 
supposed to be serving their country at Westminster, remained 
for the despatch of business. 

The truth is that the House of Commons has accidentally fallen 
for a time into the condition which is chronic with the House of 
Lords. It is clear that the scanty attendance which is the disgrace 
of that assembly would befall any other under similar circum- 
stances. In the House of Lords party contests are almost always 
suspended, because there they can lead to no result; and the 
decorous traditions of the Peers forbid entertainments like that 
furnished by Mr. Whalley. The stimulus of attendance is conse- 
quently gone ; and great orators are compelled to address stirring 
speeches to a vast expanse of red morocco, speckled in half-a-dozen 

ces by an old gentleman. For the time the House of Commons 
is in the same case. Party contests have been suspended by com- 
mon consent: and the results upon the attendance in that House 
explain the slackness of the House of Lords. It is because they 
are a powerless assembly, more than because they display any 
= lack of zeal, that their proceedings are so indecorously 

ief, and their attendance so scandalously thin. 


ASH WEDNESDAY AND THE HOP DUTIES. 


Fine mon must be something very trying to a severely conscien- 
tious man like the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he receives such a deputation as that which presented 
itself to him on Wednesday last. ‘The day, in one sense, matched 
the occasion; but Ash-Wednesday, though eminently suited to 
the wan aspect and lugubrious accents of the ruined and starving 
hop-growers, is not quite the time for playing off so ponderous a 
farce as that which was entrusted to Mr. Gladstone. The first 
day of Lent suggests penitential thoughts, and among the first 
duties of penance is a free and open confession; but, from the 
nature of the case, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is bound to 
utter a set of subterfuges and ambiguities and amphibologies and 
mental reservations, if not positive fibs, which would be absolutely 
appalling were we not persuaded that there is a Grand Peniten- 
tiary for Downing Street who has a code of morals for Ministers 
which is not that of other Christian men. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer positively does not know what the Government is 
going to do in the matter of the hop duties. He does not know 
what bills are coming in, what cash there is in the national till, 


or what there is likely to be paid into it. Nor is his ignorance 
confined to his own department of the State. It is a matter of 
course that every Minister professes a complete (official) ignorance 
of his own particular business, but Mr. Gladstone’s general as 
well as particular ignorance, when he pleases, assumes the sublime. 
It is as though he heard of hops for the first time. In the en- 
gaging simplicity and blank innocence of his financial nature, he had 
to inquire whether the hop was that pretty climbing plant which 
was said to be put into beer, and the gathering of which was such 
a nice subject for painters. ‘This inquiry, we are bound to say, 
the reporters have not chronicled, but some of Mr. Gladstone 
infantine prattle on the subject of hops of an equally simple cha- 
racter we do find recorded. Thus “there are points on which he 
wishes to increase his information”— which might well be if his in- 
formation was so scanty that he needed to be told that hop cul- 
tivation would, in all human probability, cease in this country 
unless the present duties were remitted. This affected ignorance 
on a point which late discussions have made so very plain was a 
fine stroke of art on Mr. Gladstone’s ; though a still 
subtler vein of irony was touched when, in taking upon him- 
self to describe the position of the hop-growers as given by them- 
selves, he drew their picture in the old lineaments of the pro- 
tected and whimpering British farmer. “ Am I to understand,” 
blandly inquires the Chancellor, “ that in your judgment the 
effect of the reduction of the duty on foreign hops — a measure 
for which med culpa I am primarily responsible —is that in 
years of plenty they rarely come into the market on equivalent 
terms with English hops, but that in years of scarcity they come 
into competition with British hops and reduce the profits of the 
growers at the very time that they look for such a return as 
will pay them for cultivation?” Precisely so, was the Kentish 
reply ; and we can quite believe the inward chuckle with which 
Mr. Gladstone welcomed an admission which somebody in the 
House of Commons will be sure to turn to the disadvantage of 
the hop-growers. All this, it will be said, is only the old story of 
protection ; all the clamour is for a bonus to the producer; it is 
only a revival of the old comedy of British industry against forei 
wheat; the great deputation admitted as much when they said 
that the remission of duty on foreign hops was the last straw which 
broke the back of the camel of Kent and the dromedary of Sussex. 

But, with all respect to Mr. Gladstone’s subtle ignorance and 
his ingenuous search after knowledge, this is not the hop-growers, 
case. They do not come as the corn-growers came. There was no 
excise onBritish-grown corn —still less was there an excise on corn 
grown as well as on corn sold. The British wheat-farmer was not 
called upon to pay duty on an unsaleable product ; and while it was 
not pretended by the Protectionists that the acreage of land capa- 
ble of producing wheat had already reached its extreme limit in 
England, Mr. Gladstone knew very well—though we have no doubt 
he affected to be told for the first time—that the area within which 
the hop can be cultivated is naturally a small one, and, thanks to 
the revenue laws, is also a diminishing one. The real question is, 
whether, for the sake of the hop duties—a sum absolutely very 
small, though Mr. Gladstone finds it convenient to say it is “ relas 
tively” a very large one —it is worth while to allow a consider- 
able and appreciable acreage of England to go out of cultivation. 
This question is the only one worth arguing, especially in the face 
of the important fact stated by Mr. Bass— the highest author- 
ity in such a matter — that British hops are better for manufacturing 

urposes than foreign hops. All that the home cultivator wants 
is to be let alone — to be released from his present state of protec- 
tion, which is only discouragement, and to be allowed to fight 
the foreign producer unshackled by legislation which simpl 
places his own country on the footing of the most unfavou 
nation. 

No doubt the weakness of the hop-gri vers’ case is, that they 
cannot prove that the abolition of the duty will benefit the con. 
sumer. The brewers will very likely absorb the whole amount of 
the duty, which will be a mere nothing to that Gargantuan swallow 
of theirs. The answer is, however, that this must be left to competi- 
tion; and if, as very likely will be the case, when the hop duties are 
repealed, a pot of beer is no cheaper, then the stronger will become 
the great state necessity, which sooner or later must present itself, 
of dealing with the brewers’ monopoly and the brewing system. We 
should rather like to see the day, which Mr. Gladstone forecasts, 
when there will be no duty on hops and beer will be no cheaper. 
We want such a stand-up fight, embittered by this consideration, 
between the beer consumer and the beer producer. Very likely 
the remission of the hop duty will not just at first go into the 
consumer's pocket. We can afford to let him settle his difference 
with the brewer, who, when — as he certainly will if he can — he 
intercepts the remitted hop duties, will only be storing up wrath 
for the great Armageddon which heordhliinens and beer-makers 
will some day have to fight out. 

The Ash-Wednesday deputation will have done its work. The 
sackcloth and ashes part of the ceremonial was well represented by 
that sumptuous and magnificent _— among hop-growers, Mr. 
Body, who keeps up the honour of Sussex by losing 500. a-year on 
hop-planting, and, with a triumphal glow of success, boasts of an im- 
pending loss of 2000l. more, together with the exquisite privil 
of paying income-tax on the profits of hops which he cannot 
Well might the Under Chancellor of the Exchequer say that 
such woes were almost beyond sympathy. He was as ready, 
rep: as Pluto with some iron tears; but the refined bar: 

rity of the income-tax collector, on whom Mr. Gladstone 
threatened summary vengeance, froze up the sacred fountain of 
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pity. All that he could do was to be wy, epee and 
very bland. His ignorance, to be sure, was a trifle too com- 
plete, and his consolations somewhat overstrained. But this must 
be so. All deputations must be so dealt with. The Minister is, 
for the moment, a mere receptivity. Like Time, he swallows every- 
thing and gives up nothing. And yet the fate of the hop duties is 
settled. We do not charge Mr. Gladstone with double dealing. 
We do not say that he has made uP his mind on the subject. It 
may or may not be this session that the day of relief is to be 
announced; but, sooner or later, the hop duty must go. The case 
is too plain, the cost of the tax too great, and its results too small, 
to preserve a theoretical anomaly and a practical abuse which does 
nobody any good while it ruins a valuable class, There must of 
course be a certain coy resistance to any remission of taxes. As 
in a regular siege, it is a matter of military etiquette to defend a 
fortress up to a certain point over a certain number of days, and 
until a certain settled amount of breaches has been effected. s 
Gladstone is almost, if not quite, in the position of old General 
Chassé, and he may now surrender Antwerp with all the con- 
ventional credit of having made a good technical defence accord- 
ing to all the rules and system of financial science. 


PLEASANT SURPRISES. 


A GREAT part of the pleasures and consolations of life consists 
of surprises — things happening unexpectedly —sudden visita- 
tion of good —sudden withdrawal of evil — new thoughts, new 
friends — fresh sensations, fresh objects of interest —in short, 
pleasant surprises. Even trials and pains, taken in the aggregate, 
often eonduce to happiness. Their cessation, or even mitiga- 
tion, imparts a joy and lightness of heart which we should never 
otherwise have known. A level plain, however fertile, is less 
interesting and much more fatiguing than a tract of hilly country 
where, as you climb each toilsome summit, a fresh landscape ex- 
ands before you, and cheers mind and body with its loveliness. 
t is probable that health would fail and the ag powers 
waste away unless we were almost continuously the subjects 
of pleasant thoughts and sensations coming to us unexpectedly. 
The recreation may be so slight as scarcely to be noticed, 
but we should learn its value if it were withheld from us. 
The hard-working labouring man, be he ploughman or brick- 
layer, may not so urgently need it as the man of comparative 
leisure, but he needs it to some extent. The limited circle of his 
knowledge, and the imperfect development of his intellectual 
faculties, render a life of monotony in his case less intolerable. Yet 
on him too the excitement of a day of harmless diversion — a day, 
that is, of new thoughts and sensations —has a salutary effect. 
Nay, the mere faculty of reading and enjoying a novel or a news- 
paper may be the means of rescuing a man from sullen de- 
spondency or brutal recklessness, dangerous to himself and others. 
Anything is better than around of monotonous exertion — each 
forward step anticipated — each effort familiar even to nausea — 
dreary as a tale thrice told, dismally methodical as the revolving 
treadmill of the county gaol. In Paris the driver of a cabriolet 
committed suicide. In a letter explanatory of his reasons, the man 
asserted that he was “weary of doing the same things over and 
over again day after day.” Possibly his hopeless dejection de- 
noted incipient aberration of mind. But madness itself might 
spring from the inexorable dulness of a life of unvarying same- 


ness, unrelieved by occasional flashes of enjoyment. 


A common-sense lesson is to be gathered from the tolerable 
frequency of pleasant surprises — never to allow yourself to lose 
heart, or make too much haste to despair. To quote a brace of 
proverbs — “It is a long lane that has no turning,” and “ When 
things have come to the worst they generally mend.” There is 
substantial truth in these and similar sayings. We plead guilty, 
indeed, to a secret sympathy with the amiable but erring Micawber 
in David Copperfield, who in his direst embarrassments always 
falls back upon the comfortable hope that “something will turn 
up.” Looking back through the vista of many years, most of us 
can remember many occasions on which “ something turned up” 
unexpectedly —most of us can call to mind a variety of pleasant 
surprises, You can remember, for instance, that thrilling 
moment in your school-boy days when, just after you had suc- 
ceeded in surreptitiously pelting an obnoxious usher with mud to 
the detriment of his new hat, you were suddenly summoned to 
the head-master’s sanctum — crawled thither with heavy heart — 
entered with looks of abject penitence —and received, instead of 
a caning, a letter containing a sovereign confided to the master's 
charge by an affectionate but careful relative. You can remember 
again your agreeable surprise, when, on leaping your first fence, 
you found yourself on reaching the other side still vaguely con- 
nected with the animal you were riding. You can remember your 
amazement, not unmixed with satisfaction, when your young friend 
from the sister country repaid you that hundred pounds you had 
lent him a few years before, and the memorandum of which you had 
stuffed into the same pigeon-hole with the scrip of your “ Penn- 
sylvanian Junction.” You can remember, too, that little adventure 
one dark, rainy night in a lonely back street along which you were 
hastening homewards, when, hearing a peculiar footstep behind 
you and mindful of recent garotte robberies, you wheeled round, 
with all the impetuous chivalry of your nature, to defend yourself 
to the last gas 5 ny on the sloppy pavement —and, falling 

ne, were picked up by the wooden-legged street-sweeper, who 
been dogging your steps “just for company’s sake,” and hoped 


“your honour would give him a trifle to drink your health.” 

ou can remember these and many other surprises more or less 
pleasant. But perhaps P gy remember no more apt illustra- 
tion of the subject than the story of the bear that escaped from 
a menagerie and savagely pursued a stout gentleman along 
the turnpike-road. The miserable man, finding the ferocious 
animal fast gaining ground, turned at last, in feeble desperation, 
and wildly waved his cane in self-defence. The bear immediately 
paused and commenced dancing a cl minuet. That accom- 
plishment had formed part of his education, and he remembered 
the cane of his instructor. We have a vivid remembrance of a some- 


what similar adventure. The scene lies in a garden. At the 


entrance a fierce dog, secured by a chain, springs forward to the 
utmost extent of his tether and barks frantically at a select party 
of three, who, drawn up at a respectful distance, are humorously 
commenting on the dog’s absurd anxiety to eat them. Suddenly— 
we well recollect that humiliating pang of alarm — the chain sna 
in two and the dog is free! The party of three involuntarily 
perform the impressive military maneuvre —“ One step back- 
wards — March.” But, behold! The dog, amazed at finding 
himself at large, and feeling himself quite in a false position, 
claps his tail between his legs and flies with utmost speed into the 
remotest distance. 

It often happens, however, that surprises which in theory ought 
to be pleasant are practically very much the reverse. Unexpected 
visits from friends very dear to you are not always pleasant. The 
time selected may be inopportune — you may have a pressure of 
business on your hands—you may have other friends in your 
house, of utterly incongruous tastes and feelings. It is possible, 
under these and similar circumstances, that the arrival of one 
for whom you entertain the warmest regard may be a most un- 
pleasant surprise. Nothing indeed is more foolish than to “drop 
in” unexpectedly upon friends at a distance, even though you 
have often been pressed to do so. You may arrive with a very 
small portmanteau, and lose no time in announcing that you have 
come Er one night only. But who can foretell the state of a 
friend’s establishment on any particular day? Who can form a 
conjecture of the possible disturbance that may vibrate through 
the best-regulated family at the very period selected for “ droppi 
in?” Husband and wife —for our dearest friends are but mo 
—have had a slight misunderstanding on the subject of weekly 
bills, and at the moment of your entering you have the 
gratification of hearing voices louder than usual, and those terms 
of endearment, “my dear,” and “my love,” uttered in accents 
of distressing acerbity. Or, no sooner are you in the entrance- 
hall than you recognise the doctor’s hat on the table, and find 
your much-respected friend in the clutches of his old enemy, 
the gout, with his foot wrapped in flannel, and an expression 
of countenance the reverse of amiable, sipping lemon juice in 
obedience to the cheerful suggestion of the doctor that “ it may 
do good and can do no harm.” Or, maybe, the family has been 
rent to its centre through the perversity of Arabella, your 
friend’s youngest, who has been detected in a clandestine cor- 
respondence with the long-legged Ensign quartered at Bad- 
borough, and has been locked in her room all day in the hope of 
bringing her to a better frame of mind. Possibly, the day of 
your unlooked-for visit has been selected for curing that smoky 
chimney in the kitchen, or repairing the boiler, or painting the 
drawing-room shutters; or—horror of horrors!—there ma 
be something amiss with the drains, and you find a deep trenc 
intersecting your friend’s lobby, bricks and mortar everywhere, 
masons in possession of the lower department of the house, 
the butler in a state of savage bewilderment, the footman in 
his shirt-sleeves with a pickaxe in his hands amusing himself 
with pretending to help the workmen, a strong smell of chloride 
of lime all the way up stairs, and your dear friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown ing of a “hugger-mugger” dinner of cold 
meat with the children and the governess in the school-room. 
Would our dearest friend be a welcome visitor at such a moment 
as this? Would his arrival be a pleasant surprise ? 

Again, it is decidedly the reverse of a pleasant surprise, when, 
having entertained your friend and his charming wife and in- 
teresting young family for a week or fortnight, you part with 
expressious of sincere r and affectionate promises to meet 
again shortly. You send them off to the railway station in your 
carriage, and their luggage in the Coburg cart, and return to 
your ordinary avocations. Half an hour afterwards the carriage 
and the cart drive up to the door and disembogue your friend, his 
charming wife, and interesting young family, with their thirteen 
corded trunks duly labelled, once more in your entrance-hall, 
in consequence of having missed the train by two minutes and 
a quarter. If dearest friends would make a clean breast of it, 
this unexpected reaiization of their hopes to meet again shortly is 
anything but a pleasant surprise. The process of once more 
welcoming the involuntary guests, and, if there is no other 
train that day, locating them in apartments which had been 
already abandoned to the attentions of the housemaid, providi 
again for their conveyance to the station, and going thro 
the ceremony of leave-taking with expressions of renewed 
regret and deadly-lively hopes of meeting again shortly — these 
are trials which test the strength of the most ardent affection and 
shake the foundations of a life-long friendship. 

We have always admired the mingled prudence and magna- 
nimity of the who, just after 
his marriage to a voyage to tropics, leaving his 
wife at home, was shipwrecked, and supposed to be deposited at 
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the bottom of the sea. A dozen years or so pass by, and the 
shipwrecked man, who had been cast on shore amongst friendly 
savages, manages to find his way back to his native land. Eager 
to give his much-afflicted wife a delightful surprise, he hastens 
homewards, reaches the familiar dwelling, approaches the drawing- 
room window under cover of twilight, gazes with tender interest 
into the cheerfully lighted apartment, and beholds his still blooming 
wife with a young family of children around her, and a strange 
gentleman lounging at his ease in the comfortable arm-chair by 
the fireside which he evidently considers to be his own. ‘The lady 
had duly waited for seven years, and then given her hand to 
another. What did our friend? He quietly turned on his heel 
and decamped. 

On the whole, it is very doubtful whether the unexpected re- 
appearance of friends or relations long supposed dead is not an 
incident causing more embarrassment than pleasure. The gap we 
leave behind us is soon filled. The grief our loss occasioned is 
gradually assuaged. The duties we performed, and which it was 
thought no one in the wide world could perform in our stead, are 
very fairly discharged by others. Our place is occupied. Our 
vested interests have lapsed. Liberties have been taken with 
everything that belonged to us. Our sudden re-entry on the 
scene which it was thought we had definitively quitted, would 
often partake rather of the character of a startling intrusion than 
of a enneas surprise. “ Not dead, Sir?” cried the Irish second 
dl his friend shot through the body in a duel ; “ then you ought to 

e, Sir.” 

We have touched on the” subject of going out of the world. 
Let us say a few words on the subject of coming into it. The 
advent of the “little stranger” in a household already populous 
is not always a pleasant surprise. Fathers are not sufficiently 
sensible of the privilege accorded to them. In feminine language, 
they sometimes act like monsters.” A young curate of orthodox 
views, recently married, having announced to his friends that he 
had been promoted three days before to the rank of father, was 
asked if “it” was like him? if “it” had blue eyes or black ? in 
short, what sort of a thing “it” was? The reply was, “I do not 
know.” ‘What, haven’t you seen it yet?” ‘No; the doctor 
told me it was not necessary.” 

To return, however, to pleasant surprises. Many of those that 
chequer our past life are interwoven with recollections of too 
serious a cast, and trench too closely upon the deeper feelings of 
our nature, to admit of being lightly handled. The fact, however, 
that their frequency should encourage us to hope, and dissuade us 
from despairing, is worthy to be borne in mind when one is suffering 
from the anxiety natural on the eve of new undertakings or the 
approach of unfamiliar trials. As is so often said, the anticipation 
of evil is sometimes worse than the evil itself. This applies to 
great calamities as well as small. Our sufferings are often dis- 
counted at an unnecessarily high rate. Cowards die many times 
before their death. Independently of the good so often evolved 
out of evil, the very evil itself is found to be far more tolerable 
than had been previously deemed possible. The gnawing anxiety 
that could not be appeased, and the haunting terror that could 
not be repulsed, prove to have been needless, save to give addi- 
tional poignancy to the pleasure of a result that had never been 
anticipated. We conclude with an illustration from Professor 
Goldwin Smith's lectures, which will, we think, be deemed appli- 
cable to the subject :— 


A certain man was hung by his enemies blindfold over what he supposed 
to be a precipice, with a rope in his hands; he clung till his sinews cracked 
and he had tasted the bitterness of death; then letting go the rope, found 
that he had been hanging half a foot from the ground. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE AND ITS FUTURE MANAGEMENT. 


HE fact that, with the exception of Marlborough College, 

which is in the main aclass foundation, Cheltenham College is 
the solitary triumph of the proprietary principle, places its interests 
beyond the range of narrow and merely local considerations. An 
institution which is a large integer in the working education of the 
whole community, whose pupils have won eminent rank at the 
Universities, which stands next to Eton in actual numbers, and 
which is superior to any school in the amount of its successes in 
the greater competitive examinations, is national prdperty, and its 
interest are a national concern. If such a port pes won extra- 
local power and influence, it is high time that it should expand 
beyond local government. The difficulties with which Cheltenham 
College has lately been beset are such as only time could develope. 
Most institutions must at first have a narrow and restricted orbit. 
Even their success at starting often depends upon something 
almost as contracted as party spirit. But to say this is not to 
say that they must never outgrow their original narrowness. 
Cheltenham College was founded in a party spirit, by party men, 
and for party purposes; and party men work with energy because 
they have a distinct and oy and local object. It was founded 
mainly by the friends of Dean Close, the late incumbent of 
Cheltenham, himself a nominee of the Simeon Trustees, and for 
twenty years it has been a home of Simeonism; and the more it 
has succeeded, and the stronger the position secured by its suc- 
cesses, the more determined has the governing body been to make 
it a still closer institution. The present Principal, Mr. Highton, 
was advertised for and selected from among the three or four 
candidates who appeared, as one who exclusively represented 
“sound Protestant principles :” and in Mr. Close’s mouth we know 


what this slang phrase means. The constitution of the Colleg< 
left to the Principal a position made up in equal halves, as has 
been said, of the birch-rod and dictionary, without the slightest 
authority in the moral government of the school. He was not 
entrusted with the religious instruction of the boys, or with the 
Chapel services; he had no power of expulsion ; he had no control 
over the boarding-houses or house masters; he was liable to 
dismissal at three months’ notice; and the appointment of theolo- 
gical tutor was retained by the Board of Directors. In fact, the 
whole College was governed by a Board of Directors consisting 
mainly of retired Indian officers and Civil Servants, themselves 
the mere tools of the clerical nominee of the Simeon Trustees. 

Mr. Highton having given notice of his retirement at Midsummer, 
the opportunity has been taken of attempting to reform this great 
institution, and especially to put an end to its merely local 
government. It is sought to prevent the appointment of a Prin- 
cipal without giving him such an independent position, and such 
powers of internal government, as are necessary to call out the best 
candidates of the day. A Reforming Committee, consisting (amon 
others) of such men as Sir John Awdry, the Dean of itereford. 
Mr. McGeachy, Mr. Bellairs, Mr. Selfe, and Colonel Kennedy, 
have presented a report, of which the substance is to entrust 
the Head Master with those domestic rights and duties which 
we have specified. Incidentally also, the Committee has suggested 
a new Council, appointed on a broad and general basis, to super- 
sede the existing Directorate of Cheltenham residents, who, having 
a good deal of spare time on their hands, without the slightest 
knowledge of the requirements of a public school, have hitherto 
contrived to be perpetually harassing the Principal with in- 
numerable interferences of the most petty and trivial nature. 
Instead of keeping their own counsel, the Committee, with an 
indiscretion perhaps pardonable, suffered their scheme of reform 
to leak out. The old resident Directors, wise enough in their 
generation, resolved to steal a march on the Committee, and, 
pressed by the exigency of public opinion, circulated a revised 
code of rules, mainly oo boll from the reformers, and embodying 
most of their suggestions, but retaining—what substantiall 
amounted to a negation of the whole scheme—the distinctively Chel- 
tenham character of the governing Council. At a general meeting 
of the Proprietors, held on February 5, two most important resolu- 
tions were carried—the first, constituting a Council somewhat dif- 
fering from that proposed by the Directors, and also from that 
proposed by the Reforming Committee; the second carrying a 
vital point, and one which the Directors had refused to adopt 
from the Committee, viz. that the chapel services should be under 
the Principal’s control. But as it is necessary that all new rules 
should be considered at two proprietary meetings, another meeting 
must be held before the new constitution of Cheltenham College 
becomes law. 

At this crisis matters now"stand; and as it requires a Divinity 
to descend when an inextricable knot is to be untied, Dean 
Close, the late Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham, is summoned 
from his lucubrations at Carlisle on the sins of the drama and the 
heinousness of smoking, to plead for the return or retention of the 
reign of chaos and old night at Cheltenham College. To do him 
only justice, Dean Close is sufficiently maladroit in his interference 
to damage irretrievably the position so astutely extemporised by 
the present Directors. They have, by their concessions, intimated 
that a bold and sweeping reform is necessary, and on this funda- 
mental = are at issue with their champion. Dean Close, with 
the blind fury of a party man, declares “his own judgment to be, 
were it possible, to meet this treacherous and dangerous scheme 
by a direct negative, and to leave the College in statu quo, against 
which status not a scintilla of evidence has yet been alleged” —always 
of course excepting the reforms actually proposed by his suc- 
cessor, the present Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham, Mr. Walker, 
and the existing body of Directors. In this aspect Dean Close’s 
letter constitutes the most valuable and important document 
which could be conceived for the interests of the reforming party. 
He openly avows what the reformers could hardly bint — indeed 
never had hinted — that the College was designed and founded for 
sectarian purposes, and that its success is only valuable as far as it 
furthers those sectarian objects. Here are his indiscreet disclosures. 
He records with satisfaction “the generous and honourable support” 
which he and his clerical friends always receive from the Directors 
“upon the Religious principle, and Tart in our view of it.” He 
says that “the appointment of the theological tutor,” including 
“the religious instruction, moral training, and discipline of so 
large a aggin) tae in such peculiar circumstances as Cheltenham 
[sic], was really incompatible with the duties of the Principal.” 
He adds that this reservation of the theological character of the 
College in the hands of the Directors is the “ charm” and “ talis- 
man which has attracted hundreds of religious and godly parents 
from all quarters of the world ;” and he goes on to say, “ break up this 
character of your College, and introduce the High Church or Broad 
Church principle in their full development,” and ruin will be the 
result. He remarks further —certainly not in the spirit of that 
charity which hopeth all things, but rather in another spirit which 
does not mind inventing at least one thing—that the object of the 
Reformers is “to sweep away the theological tutor and chaplain” 
altogether ; and he concludes his appeal to the Proprietors and to 
the parents of the children — who have as much to do with the 
matter as the verger of Carlisle Cathedral—by invoking “ God and 
the love of his truth” to “save this splendid institution from 

assing into totally different hands under totally different theo- 

ogical colours.” ‘This is explicit enough, and we may be well 
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content to accept this issue. Cheltenham College is a Simeonite 
institution, and Dean Close openly says that he wants to keep 
it so. The weak point of this letter is, that Dean Close declares a 
decided preference for the old rules. Yet the Committee, a body 
composed of very able and intelligent men experienced in educa- 
tional matters, has suggested—and Dean Close’s friends, the 
Directors, have adopted— very considerable alterations in these 
“ faultless” old rules, which made the head master the mere slave 
of a board of old Indian officers and civilians. 

The question before the approaching meeting will be the con- 
firmation or otherwise of the elections to the new Council which 
have already taken place. All the present Board of Directors, 
who are strong partisans of the present incumbent of Cheltenham, 
Mr. Walker, their Chairman, would no doubt be very glad to be 
taken in as a body upon the new Council, in place of the names 
selected at the late meeting. They are very respectable worthy 
men, but they are accustomed to strict supervision of and fre- 
quent interference with the Principal. They know nothing of edu- 
cation, and would allow themselves to be led by Mr. Walker. By 
the new code the Council will have full power to alter rules to 
any extent, except those relating to finance (Rules 28 and 19). 
Now, seeing that Mr. Walker most likely agrees with Dean Close 
in preferring the old rules, and that the other Directors are Mr. 
Walker's faithful servants, what security is there that, if the Di- 
rectors come on the Council, the whole of the improvements made 
in accordance with the Committee’s recommendations may not 
hereafter be expunged, and the old code restored in triumph? 
New blood must be infused into the Council, as the Proprietors 
have already decided on doing, if only to maintain the reformed 
rules. Dean Close has given an additional reason for keeping as 
many Directors off the Council as possible, by pera | the pre- 
ference of his party for the old unreformed rules. Hence his 
letter will turn out ill-judged, as well as sectarian and absurd. 

In order to complete Dean Close’s case, it may be well to sub- 
join a list of the new Council whose appointment now awaits the 
confirmation of the Proprietors, and who are, according to the 
Carlisle prophet, destined to destroy the religious character of 
Cheltenham College :— 

1st.—A Visitor (to be appointed hereafter by the Council 

2nd.—Ten Lire Members, viz.:—The Right Rev. William Thomson, 
D.D. (Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), who shall be President of the 
Council; Right Hon. Lord Redesdale; the Rev. D. Francis Jeune, D.D. 
(Master of Pembroke College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford); the Very Rev. Henry George Liddell, D.D. (Dean of Christ Church 
in the University of Oxford) ; the Very Rev. Richard Dawes, D.D. (Dean of 
Hereford) ; General Sir John Burgoyne, G.C.B. (Inspector General of Forti- 
fications); the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Sutton Sotheron-Estcourt; John 
Curtis Hayward, Esq.; Captain James Shrubb Iredell; and Captain F. 
Robertson, R.A. [these two being members of the late Board]. 

3rd. — Twetve Prorrirtary Memsers, viz.:—Sir J. Awdry; Rev. 
J. Wilkinson; Rev. C. B. Trye; Lieut.-Col. J. P. Kennedy; H. Selfe Selfe, 
Esq.; Henry James, Esq. (of London); and W. L. Newman, Esq. (Fellow 
of Balliol), non-residents; with Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart. ; C. Pierson, 
Esq., G. F. Parry, Esq.; H. James, Esq.; and Col. Hennell, residents [the 
last tive being members of the late Board }. 

Among the proprietary and elected members of the new 
Council are included two late pupils of the College and no less than 
five of the late Directors, two of whom are also made life members— 
a concession of one-third of the whole body, courteously awarded 
by the Reforming Committee as an acknowledgment of past 
services. This list was, it will be borne in mind, accepted by the 
ager on February 5th; but, with this list before him, Dean 

lose, writing under the date of February zoth, denounces the 
scheme which appoints such a Council as “a treacherous and 
dangerous scheme” which must consign the College at no remote 
period “ to inefficiency and decay.” 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION AND THE FEMALE ARTISTS’ 
EXHIBITIONS. 


HOSE of the minor Picture Exhibitions of the season which 
are already open are certainly insipid and unpromising. It 

is clearer than ever that the art of painting, in proportion as the 
supply meets the growing demand for what may be called “ fur- 
niture pieces,” is becoming more and more uniform in a respectable 
mediocrity. What most strikes an observer on first entering these 
galleries is the general tameness and low average merit of the 
hundreds of pictures which line their walls. There are really 
scarcely a dozen which one would care to possess, even at a gift. 
We overheard a visitor remark in one of these Exhibitions that he 
was sure he had seen a great many of the pictures before. Of 
course he had. There is really no distinctive character in the 
majority of them, There are certain grooves of practice, so to 
say, in which a so-called artist, when once he has got into motion, 
bowls on comfortably to the end of his career. One is tempted 
sometimes to say in art, what Luther has been so justly blamed for 
saying in morals — Pecca fortiter. Oh for something to break 
the monotony of certain common-places of art which are repro- 
duced to infinitude! There are the Desert pieces, for example, 
with glaring yellow sand, cloudless sky, and a camel in the middle 
attended by an Arab in proper costume. Or we have the ideal 
we arch, half-nude — in defiance of the climate — 
idle, affected, and clean. And these, unreal as they are, are better 
a hundred times than the sentimental chambermaids and sou- 
brettes, who reappear year after year in coquettish caps and 
with the same (we wish we could say) unmeaning simper. Then 
again there are the cool Thames-side landscapes, with a lock 


and a barge; or the Welsh waterfalls, attempted a Ja Ruysdael ; 
or pieces of still life, with flaccid cattle, or neat sheep, as if they 
were trimmed up ready for the Baker Street Show ; or, again, the 
specimens of pure genre, dead game and fruit, vegetables and 
crockery. We do not object to these things being painted. But 
need they be exhibited as works of art? Let any of them that 
show the least novelty of treatment, or the least superiority of 
execution, be selected for the picture-galleries. But the bulk of 
them might with t advantage be considered as so many manu- 
factured goods. Why does not some enterprising tradesman o 
an agency for furniture-pictures, and publish an occasional price- 
current of the various classes of his goods according to the fluctu- 
ations of the market? Thus,—Scenes of domestic or nursery 
life:—Class 1. A mother giving physic to an infant, 
serviceable article, 3 guineas (frame included). Superior ditto, 
guineas. Very fine prime ditto, 5 guineas. J.B’s own peculiar 
itto, with mother in fashionable costume, 6 guineas. NB. As 
the American market is dull, a further reduction of prices may be 
looked for.” 

Seriously, we have little to say about the Exhibitions now under 
review. ‘To take first the gallery of the Society of Female 
Artists, who are now exhibiting for the sixth year. We have 
always thought it very ill-advised for these ladies to form them- 
selves into a separate society. It is injudicious to invite the 
criticisms which must occur to every one when so many specimens 
of feeble design and timid execution are collected together. There 
is nothing special in the art of painting as practised by women. 
It ought to be the aim of every woman who thinks that she can 
paint to measure herself against her male rivals. If she can equal 
them, well and good. If not, there is at least the chance of the 
graceful and tender sentiment which may often be thrown into a 
woman's es contrasting favourably with the coarser handi- 
work of the masculine artists around. Even gallantry will not per- 
mit us to say much in praise of this year’s collection of the works 
of the Female Artists. As might have been expected a priori, bad 
drawing of the human form is perhaps the most conspicuous fault 
in the figure pieces. Without the study of the life-school it is 
vain to expect to reach the higher walks of art. The cleverest 
work in the room is the elaborately finished sepia drawing (228) 
by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle — better known as “£. V. B.” —repre- 
senting the Nativity. Here we have a wonderful display of ima- 
ginative power—too fanciful, perhaps, but still full of thought and 
feeling, and showing considerable mastery of design in the crowded 
attendance of winged angels. What is wanting in this striking 
group is a more accurate knowledge of anatomy. For lack of this 
the whole composition looks stiff and awkward and unreal. The 
chief fault in the figure drawing of other ladies exhibiting this 
year seems to be the stumpiness which they give to the human 
form. It is curious that they have not fallen rather into the other 
extreme. Of facial expression there is little. We observe a strong 
tendency to give “Irish ” eyes — eyes put in, that is (as the say- 
ing goes), with a dirty finger. The truth is that many of these 
ladies, even of those who pursue their art as a profession, have 
other duties which interfere with the devotion of their whole life 
to its culture. This, perhaps, ought to disarm criticism, or at 
least to make us lenient towards faults which would in many cases 
be amended if the fair painters were able to give their undivided 
time to their art. But then it is a mistake to make a formal pub- 
lic exhibition of works which are really little more than proofs of 
the elegant accomplishments of amateurs, suited to refine and 
delight the home circle. 

We miss one contributor to the Female Artists’ Exhibition this 
year who can be very ill spared. Mrs. Murray, of ‘Teneriffe, has 
sent no works this season, and she has no rival or successor in 
original and vigorous landscape. In fact the landscapes in this 
gallery are too often crude in colour and feeble in execution. 
Mrs. W. Oliver’s “Rydal Water,” (62) deserves perhaps a word 
of commendation for its colouring. “Fourchi Point, Alderney,” 
(131) by Miss A. W. Lakes, has the merit of trying to fix on the 
canvas a beautiful but evanescent pageantry of colour. But it is 
exaggerated and inharmonious. y and water indeed are 
seldom given in these pictures with any truth to nature. In the 
architectural drawings, the want of precision and of knowledge of 
detail, which is too often characteristic of this class of pictures, is 
painfully apparent. But the interior of “St. Mary's, Warwick,” 
(216) by Mrs., or Miss, Croft is an exception. Though cold in 
colouring, it is correct and skilfully drawn. Almost the same 
may be said of the “Interior of Ware Church,” (110) by Miss 
Isabella Taylor. Very picturesque in treatment are two street 
scenes in Edinburgh,—the “West Bow,” (130) and “The 
Head of the West Bow,” (169)—both by Miss Louise Rayner. 
But the same lady’s “ Rosslyn Chapel,” (46) a much more pre- 
tentious work, is far less pleasing. It is painted with a coarse 
brush; and the green of the moss-covered walls is vulgarly and ex- 
travagantly laidon. Of more ambitious pictures, such as groups and 
historical scenes, the specimens are few. Miss Swift's “ Escape of 
Grotius from Léwenstein,” (57) is one of the most prominent. 
It is vulgar and inexpressive, the figures being theatrical and 
conventional. Nor can we say much for Mrs. William Millais’ 
“Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green” (107). It has spirit and is 
fairly well composed. But the p does not tell its story, and 
there is no air or distance in this cartoon-like sketch. Several 
foreign ladies are contributors to this gallery, and their works 
seem to us generally less common-place and hackneyed than those 


of their English sisters. For instance the “ Child looking at Prints,” 
(44) by Madlle. Eudes de Guimard is pretty and unaflected, with 
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something of the manner and feeling of Edouard Frere. The same 
ady’s “ Girl caressing a Dove” (85) will arrest attention by its spirit 
and vigour ; but it is disagreeable in expression. Finally, we may 
mention Mrs. Hussey’s “ Moorhen and Dabchick,” (15) as a good 
specimen of dead game ; while Miss Newcomen'’s “ Young Donkey,” 
(21 alt ass’s head, life size, staring at you out of the frame —is 
a ridiculously faithful representation of the living animal. Three 
small bronzes of animals by Rosa Bonheur must be mentioned as 
good examples of really powerful modelling. 

Searcely less monotonous and common-place are the 650 works 
in the Exhibition of British Artists at the British Institution. 
We shall only notice a few of the most conspicuous, in the order 
of the Catalogue. No. 1, “The Jury,” by Mr. Morgan, is one of 
the best of its sort in the room. It is a careful picture, not with- 
out humour, of twelve men in the jury box, each showing in ex- 

ressive caricature some characteristic temper. It is not a very 
high style of art, but this work is certainly good of its kind. In 
“ A Summer-day Composition,” (10) by Mr. Niemann, there is a 
smack of the feeling of Berghem, in tone and manner. Mr. 
Desanges occupies the post of honour with his “ Biondina,” (20) — 
a fascinating young lady, very gracefully drawn, with an air of 
high-bred elegance. It shows all the cleverness and dash of the 
artist in the figure ; but the background and clouds and sky 
are careless in the extreme. “Titania sleeping,” (27) by Mr. 
F. Wyburd, is a clever and pretty study of ferns, arranged with the 
unnatural symmetry of a transformation scene in a pantomime, the 
fairy being a minute doll-like figure in the centre. It is alto- 
gether out of scale. We have a painstaking specimen of the 
Wilkie style in Mr. Clark’s “Return of the Runaway,” (28) —a 
sailor coming home to his parents’ cottage. Mr. E. U. Eddis in 
** Peep-bo,” (43) and again in “ An Irish Girl,” (216) —copied 
evidently from the same model — attempts successfully enough the 
manner of Sir Joshua. Unfortunately, he imitates not only the 
grace of that master, but his hasty and careless method of 
manipulation. We gladly welcome such an endeavour as 
that by Mr. Danby in his “ House of Lords from Millbank,” 
(52) to illustrate the picturesque effects which are to be seen 
in modern London. Here, however, there is much exaggeration, 
and, we ask, does the sun ever rise or set over the very middle of 
the north side of Westminster Bridge? Mr. Underhill sends some 
pictures —landscapes and animals— done in a very raw and 
untempered style both as to drawing and colouring. Some credit- 
able sketches of Greek ruins, by Mr. Harry Johnson, deserve 
notice. Mr. Barker sends a portrait of Lord Clyde at Lucknow 
(69) inviting a coup de soleil by sitting on horseback in the blazing 
sun with his hat off. The Illustrated News has made the ordon- 
nance of Mr. Gilbert's picture of Wolsey and Buckingham familiar 
to all the world. It is cleverly disposed, sufficiently expressive, 
and is altogether a good specimen of this dashing artist. 
“Rebekah” (91), by M. D’Almaine, is conspicuous for inappro- 

iateness of treatment and for the entire absence of local colour- 
ing. There is some force in the yawning girl, called “ Early in 
the Morning” (126) by Mr. Halle. As always, Mr. Lance is 
notable for his fruit and flowers. Why he should call one of these 

ictures “ Force and Finish” (118) altogether passes our compre-~ 

ension. Mr. Hering’s Italian scene (165) deserves to be looked at. 
The “ Sappho” (170) of Mr. Desanges is commonplace and 
theatrical, smelling only of the foot-lights; and Mr. Wyburd, in 
the preternaturally green sea and sky of his “ Convent-Shrine” 
(171), departs unpardonably from nature. Mr. Sant maintains 
his reputation as a painter of high-bred children in his spirited 
boy with a drum (180). Had his clouds had any lightness and 
his water any fluidity, Mr. Bridell’s view on the Lake of Como 
(186) would have been more successful. ‘“Nadira” (184), a 
sleeping Sultana, by Mr. Frank Wyburd, is too voluptuous for 
pure art; and the effect of reflected light from the pink curtains is 
exaggerated. There is a fair scene of peasant-life in “ The Pro- 
tracted Return” (192), by Mr. Patten. ‘The religious pictures 
are, one and all, below notice. But one of them is so exception- 
ally bad that we may mention it. ‘“ At Nazareth” (215) is the 
wildest piece of naturalism we have yet seen. Our Lord, labour- 
ing as a carpenter, is taking from a child a broken box in order 
tomend it. The execution is on a par with the fitness of the 
conception. 

The Middle and South Rooms will detain us a still shorter time. 
“ Limburg on the Lahn,” (245) by Mr. G. C. Stanffeld, is notice- 
able as a charming and characteristic landscape. ‘The Golden 
Age,” (268) by Messrs. Niemann and Craig, has merits, but is 
disagreeable. It is difficult to associate with the Golden Age 
a number of scantily clad females idling in a wood. The 
“ Mignon” (273) of the late H. H. Pickersgill, though striking, 
is too much indebted to Scheffer’s famous picture ; and it wants 
depth of expression. Mr. Barraud can hardly be serious in wish- 
ing us to accept his drowning “ Ophelia,” (256) as in any way a 
worthy presentment. “A Quiet Dell,” (287) by Mr. Collinson, 
is a crude pre-Raffaelite treatment of flowering grasses, poppies, 
and butter-burs. There are few good sea-pieces exhibited. 
Among the best is Mr. Wilson’s “ Fort d’Ambleteuse — Lugger 
running in,” (304) which is spirited enough with its scudding sea. 
The “Derelict,” (318) by Mr. Knill, is also a thoughtful and 
meritorious picture — a hulk lying helpless, and the sky lurid as 
the sun sets after the gale. . Holyoake has been praised too 
highly, as it seems to us, for his “ Shylock’s Charge to Jessica” 
(311). It is clever enough, and shows power. But it is not a 
subject out of which a really fine picture can be made. Mr. 
Parrott’s picture of the “Port of Brest” (390) is an ingenious 


piece, full of business and shipping. We pass on to No. a 
clever sketch of a head in py form, by Mr. Gait ia 
“ After the Spanish.” Mr. Frost represents the Royal Academy 
in this crowd of untitled painters with a characteristic “Venus 
and Cupid” (471). <A fruit piece by Miss Stannard (484) 
which we are expressly told is “painted from nature,” 
can only be credited with intentions. To Mr. Mar- 
shall Claxton we owe an inelegant “ Algerian Lady” (490) 
—a laboured attempt to produce an Oriental effect —a 
richly-dressed woman, with an evil expression, lying on a bard 
couch. “The Village Blacksmith,” (509) by Mr. C. J. Lewis, is 
one of the best specimens of its class in the room. A forge is 
always a picturesque study, and here the contrast afforded by the 
bright young damsel who 1s plying the bellows is very skilful. We 
like Mr. D. W. Deane’s bit of Spanish life—“* Andalusian Peasants 
departing from a Venta” (520)— in spite of its coarse and rough 
execution. Such a vulgar picture as Mr. Marshall Claxton’s 
“ Chambermaid” G 35) ought to have been rejected. How absurd 
a picture is Mr. Wingfield’s “ Pepys’ Dancing Lesson,” (545): as 
if any one could take an interest in a mere commonplace study of 
costume such as this is! Mr. Godet has managed to catch the 
right tone of colouring for a limestone valley in his “ Ashwood 
Dale” (546). There is much spirit in a picture of a team of four 
horses struggling in a towing-path, called “The Borders of the 
Loire” (5§52)—a joint work by Messrs. Niemann and De Prades. 
Poor and pretentious is Mr. Barker’s “ How I won the Victoria 
Cross” (596)—an episode from the taking of the Taku Forts. 
Qn the other hand, the most novel and perhaps the most able 
work in the whole collection is Mr. Long’s “ Dialogos Diversos” 
(600)—a scene from a Spanish promenade at sunset. The two 
priests, an old man and his young companion, who are the chief 
figures, are admirably conceived and drawn; and the subordinate 
groups also are full of truth and life. A good landscape by Mr. 
Gill, “Cascade on the Llugwy” (594), and an ineffective but 
rather laboured scene from the “ Last Days of Pompeii” (619), by 
Mr. Colby, are the only other works in this gallery which seem to 
require notice. On the whole, the collection is without interest 
and without promise. It is to be hoped that it is not altogether 
to be taken as a fair type of the art of the year. 


REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT.* 


5 in publication of the Correspondence of Leigh Hunt revives 
a question which is one of the most difficult that biographers 
have to settle. For whom are biographies supposed to be written, 
and for whom is the correspondence of deceased persons supposed 
to be published? At first sight, it would seem as if the general 
body of the reading public at the date when the publication is made 
constitute the persons who are addressed. If this is so, most 
biographies and editions of correspondence are a great mistake. 
The general public not only does not want what is given them, but 
would gain a much truer, more favourable, and more definite notion 
of the character and career of the deceased if the biography and 
correspondence were arranged in a different way. The ordinary 
biography is so long, the mass of letters published is so enormous, 
that a hopeless weariness fastens on the reader long before he has 
got half through his task. In these volumes there are so many 
letters given with absolutely nothing in them—no wit, no know. 
ledge, no fun, no pathos, no information —that we are lost in a mist 
of endless, hazy letter-writing. We ask why the most trivial letters 
of a harmless old gentleman with a fondness for reading should be 
all set out as if they made up one long bill, and we were called on 
to pay it, and the items were furnished in detail in order to 
convince us our creditor was honest. Three-fourths of these 
volumes are devoted to letters which add nothing to the little we 
wish to know of Leigh Hunt, and are wearisome in the highest. 
degree. They are all very well as compositions, and above the 
average of letters, but, although so far not discreditable to a man 
of taste and feeling, they have nothing in them that can interest 
strangers. But then are these volumes really meant for the 
general public? Of course the general public is at perfect liberty 
to read them if it likes, but apparently they are primarily intended 
for the circle which knew Leigh Hunt personally, or which knows. 
his friends. To them these volumes may doubtless be very in- 
teresting, and we do not know any reason why an editor of 
correspondence should not give the friends of the deceased as 
much pleasure as he can. The editor of these volumes quotes, in 
his preface, a letter he has received from Chief Baron Pollock, who 
remarks that he makes it a practice to return the letters of de- 
ceased correspondents to their friends, as things trivial in them- 
selves may be valued by those bereaved of a person they loved. 
This is very true. Letters like these of Leigh Hunt may be very 
trivial, but old friends may like to see them all grouped together. 
Only it ought to be understood that the collection is meant for old 
friends, and has not been shaped and curtailed so as to suit and in- 
terest that large number of readers who did not know Leigh Hunt 
personally, and who would wish any memoir of him to be simple, 
and to give in a little _— all they could be expected to recollect. 
Leigh Hunt's life falls naturally into two sections. The first 
section, full of brightness and hope and promise, extends from his 
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early manhood until his return from Italy in 1825. The second 
contains the sadder days of his later life. He was undoubtedly a 
remarkable man when young. His facility of expression, his keen 
interest in literature, his unaffected love of nature, his knowledge 
of books, which, if not deep, was at least genuine, all gave promise 
of something which might be greatness, and at any rate would be 
literary power of a more than average excellence. He had also 
many moral qualities which gave him a high place in the hearts of his 
friends, and which could not fail to find expression and give a charm 
to all he might write. He was bold in defence of what he conceived 
to be true, and his long imprisonment attested his resolution not to 
be daunted by the Government. He was an earnest and devoted 
friend—he was simple, modest, and amiable. All those qualities 
appear in his early letters, in which there is a gaiety and liveliness 
which died away under the griefs of his later years, At the same 
time these letters show his weaknesses. He was a very vague and 
feeble thinker, and his political views were merely a matter of feel- 
ing. The feeling that prompted them was a right feeling, for it was 
a feeling of indignation at the injustice, the arrogant license, and 
the contemptible follies of the worst days of the Regency. But 
Leigh Hunt frankly owned that he knew nothing of politics. He 
had no notion of English history or of the English consti- 
tution. Still less had he any perception of the practical 
wants of the nation. He felt rightly, and he knew that 
this was all he did. His path, he was aware, was literature. 
But his notion of literature was that of taking it at second- 
hand. His ambition was to find out what had been written, 
and to throw himself into the feelings and adopt the expres- 
sions of favourite authors. His letters are full of accounts of 
the books he has read, and of the passages he admires. There are 
seldom, if ever, any of the shrewd, original, forcible sayings which 
come straight from the mint of a mind of native power. His 
delight and his turn was to read books and to gossip about them ; 
and he and those of his generation who had the same turn did a 
most useful work, and revived or started the study of many great 
writers whose name was nothing more than a name in England. 
But letters are much more interesting when they have point and 
power and unexpected felicities in them, and a reader must not ex- 

ect more in Leigh Hunt’s than the effusions of a warm and loving 

cart, and the pleasing gossip of a man accustomed to gratify a 
taste for reading largely at random. 

His letters to his sister-in-law show what the man was, better 
perhaps than any. She was a very clever girl, and he wrote his 
best to her; but she was also a bad-tempered girl, and he favoured 
her with long sheets of advice, which showed the goodness of his 
heart, his right feeling, and his utter want of tact and practical 
sense. Leigh Hunt went to Italy in 1822, to join Shelley, and he 
had hardly arrived at Pisa when the fatal accident took place and 
Shelley was drowned. Three letters may be found in the first 
volume, placed consecutively, in the first of which Leigh Hunt 

ives his sister-in-law his impressions of the new country at which 
5 had arrived; in the second, he conveys to her the tidings of 
Shelley’s death ; and in the third, dated three months later, he ex- 
presses the feelings which the death of his friend awakened now 
that the first shock of grief was over. In their different ways these 
letters are all excellent. They are full of sweetness and honest 
manly sorrow. He tells his correspondent, with a childish delight, 
how he had been outside of the three gates of Pisa, and “they all 
step at once upon the country—roads of trees with vines hanging 
down from one to the other infestoons, Imagine my pleasure in rea- 
lising the description in the story of Rimini.” Then, twelve days later, 
he writes, “Good God! how shall I say it? My beloved Shelley, my 
dear, my divine friend, the best of friends and of men—he is no 
more ;” and then a little further down, “ Would to God I could see 
him —his spirit —sitting this moment by the table. I think it 
would no more frighten me than the sight of my —whom I 


kiss and wonder why he has not gone with him.” Afterwards, he 


removed to Genoa, and although some time had elapsed since 
Shelley’s death, he thus writes in the third of the letters we have 
mentioned :—“ I try to do as he would wish me to do; and those 
wishes enable me to do pretty well: but it is hard to have hoped so 
much as I did from his company, and what I could have done for it, 
and to miss it all.” No one can be insensible to the depth and de- 
licacy of the feeling these passages convey, and they explain why 
Leigh Hunt was so loved by his friends, and how it was that his 
writings had a tenderness and grace in them much more striking to 
his contemporaries than to another generation. 

The naughtinesses of a young lady who lost her temper thirty- 
seven years ago now be consigned to oblivion, and we will 
therefore leave unnoticed Leigh Hunt's letters of advice to her, one 
of which extends over more than five closely printed pages, and 
ends by saying that since he began it he has altered his mind. But 

iss Kent was not only a naughty young lady—she was also a lite- 
rary young lady ; and the branch of literature she chose for her 
pout field was botany. At any rate, to Hunt it seemed merely a 
branch of literature, and not of science. He wished to help her, 
and the kind of help he had to give is strikingly characteristic of 
the man. He offered her a store of appropriate quotations, and of 
relevant anecdotes and classical allusions. In one letter, he recom- 
mends to her to get in a passage of Thomson, which is so apposite 
that he suggests its appearance on the title-page. He then advises 
her to quote an extract from the Travels of Anacharsis. He 
next implores her to notice that Ovid was fond of gardens, and to 
prove it by quoting six lines from the Tristia, five of which 


describe a rough sea, and the sixth simply states that the poet, 
being at ses, is not writing ina garden. However, the word horti 


occurs, and that is quite enough for literary beagle fond of classical 
allusions. To meet more modern tastes, he ends his letter by sug- 
gesting how Mavrocordato, then ing in might find 
a niche in Miss Kent’s Flora Domestica. Nothing would be 
easier than to say that “ among the existing lovers of flowers, it is 
a pleasure to be able to name the t and accomplished young 
prince, Alexander Mavrocordato.” Young ladies in these da 
seem to understand the art of bookmaking by instinct, and 
not need an old Fagin to teach them how to Bon in Ovid, and 
Thomson, and Greek chiefs into their compositions. But nothing 
could better show the turn and calibre of Leigh Hunt’s mind than 
that this should have been his notion of the way in which English 
botany ought to be treated. 

After Leigh Hunt returned from Italy, sorrows to crowd 
upon him ; and in the second volume at least half the correspon- 
dence is taken up with his bodily and mental distresses. It was not 
any slight trial to which he was exposed. He literally was without 
bread on more than one occasion, and he writes to friends to 
his books sold, that he may have something to eat. Some alleviations 
of his sufferings were certainly granted him. He received through 
the kindness of Lord Macaulay a pension from the Crown, and Mrs. 
Shelley and her son gave him an anuuity after the means of doing 
good had come into their hands. But it is altogether a sad story, 
and has none but a moral interest. The letters are for the most 
part very trivial in themselves, and generally have no more to do 
with literature than that they describe the works Leigh Haunt is 
intending to publish. But as the record of a mind patient and 
humble in adversity, clinging to honour and integrity under temp- 
tation, anxious to do its best rather than gain more by doing not 
so well more quickly, these letters have a great value. Leigh Hunt 
drank to the dregs the bitter cup of the career of what is termed 
a literary man—that is, of a man who, without private means, and 
without a power of securing immediate popularity, tries to bring 
a large family on the proceeds of the books he makes and sells, ah 
the humiliations and griefs of such a way of living are to be seen 
in these letters ; but so also are the pleasures that may accompany 
it, and the virtues that may adorn it. igh Hunt never weakly 
blamed fortune or society for his own imprudences. He bore 
bravely what he had to bear, and tried to be cheerful and to retain 
his self-respect to the last. He never lost his belief in his fellow- 
men, or abandoned his hopes of being some day at peace with them 
all. There is a lesson to be learnt from the story of the gloomy 
evening of his life which may come home to many who scarcely 
know him as an author, and who would soon get wearied of these 
letters if offered as specimens of how a literary man can write. 


A STRANGE STORY.* 


vas attempt at nomenclature was a happy one which entitled 
this novel A Strange Story. It is strange in all respects— 
stranger in none thaninits parentage and date. Ifthe mental history 
of any author is to be evolved from studying his works in the order of 
their publication, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s mental history will one day 
be a vezata questio. Like the Dialogues of Plato or the Rhapsodies of 
Homer, his writings will admit the most conflicting ees 
their esoteric meaning. All a priori views of the order 
of development in the mental constitution will have to be aban- 
doned as untenable. That an author should begin with Pelham 
and proceed to Zanoni might shake a preconceived system of 
psychology; but that he should presently light upon a vein 
of ore and work it to so much advantage in The Caztons and My 
Novel, only to abandon it again for the ag aetna! of A Strange 
Story, is nearly inconceivable. Sir B. Lytton’s literary career 
has had in it something of the brilliance of the comet; but it isa 
comet the laws of whose recurrence towards the sun are at present 
the opprobrium of science. As our present favoured climate is 
said to have essly interchanged and commingled the seasons 
of the year, so Sir B. Lytton has mingled in inextricable confusion 
the ordinary successions of mental times and seasons. With most 
minds, the supernatural loses its attractions after a time, and is 
discarded for what our author would call the Real, just as the 

of Byron becomes less alluring to the adult intellect and 
1s compelled to yield to the more abiding influence of Wordsworth. 
But with Sir B. Lytton the natural and s tural seem to take 
it turn and turn about. To have been successful in his employment 
of the one ap a sufficient reason for his abandoning it in 
favour of the oy It was so long since the Zanoni mine had been 
worked that other mines, however successful, must stop i 
for a space, in order that in its turn it might receive a fair amount 
of attention. We can only hope that the author regards quality and 
not quantity. A single novel in two volumes might seem to leave 
the Zanoni supply still ominously in arrear, but he has contrived 
to employ his short amount of time to so much advantage that he 
can perhaps afford to quit the Supernatural again for a space and 
impartially devote himself to the In spite of the great regard 
we have for this author, and the hopeful pleasure with which we 
always hail his reappearance in print, we have this time supped so 
full of horrors that our powers of digestion are seriously en- 
dangered, and we doubt our ability to face a simifar meal for some 
space of time to come. 

We hardly know how to advise our readers to peruse this book. 
With ordinary novels, the rule is simple enough—it is to begin 
with the first or the last volume according to the writer's reputation 
and the d priori probabilities of his ability to excite sustain 
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interest. But in A Strange Story the question is complicated by 
the existence of a preface, and not by its existence only, but by its 
clamorous obtrusion of itself upon the reader’s notice, and its 
efforts to create a prejudice in favour of what isto come. Asa 
general rule, it is not only a harmless luxury, but it is even ad- 
visable to omit the preface in reading a novel ; for it will more often 
than not be found an irrelevant discursus upon matters of no im- 
mediate interest to the exoteric reader. But to omit the preface 
in this case would be to eliminate the character of Hamlet from 
the play that bears his name. Not only is it as strange a produc- 
tion as the strangest episode in the story, but it claims the merit 
of giving a rationale of the story itself. It is an abstract state- 
ment of the principles which the story exhibits in the concrete. 
It is the skeleton as it may be seen previously to its being furnished 
with a padding of flesh and blood. The superficial visitor, who 
for his part is content to rest his eye on materials of flesh and 
blood, without caring to ask what species of skeleton they cover, 
may afford to read this novel as a novel, and dismiss all thoughts 
of the latent theory. But the more scientific observer is arrested 
at once by the skeleton itself, and traces the configuration of its 
various members with some interest. The interest, however, is, we 
fear, likely to end in disappointment. The skeleton is monstrous 
in its ugliness as a whole, and grievously intricate in its "pe 
The author must excuse us for saying that, if the story itself re- 
uires the wise to be its interpreters, the preface demands an 
ipus. To read it once, or twice, or even thrice, will probably 
for an average intellect be insufficient. Perhaps to give it in at once 
as magnificent, on the indolent principle of the omne ignotum, will 
Sean in the long run to be the safest course for the average intel- 
ect to pursue. Let us, if possible, on the next occasion of the 
author’s publishing, enjoy the treat of perusing a novel which is 
not written to prove a theory. Or, if that is asking too much, let 
it prove a theory regarding some subject less abstruse than Psycho- 
logy ; or at least let the theory be an intelligible one. Consider- 
able opportunities of imparting pleasure are wasted if the theory 
be obscure, if it be couched in vague and oracular language, and 
if its demonstration must rather be acquiesced in from motives of 
politeness than accepted as a pleasing example of the laws of 
reasoning. 

The genesis of this novel, again, must remain a perplexing ques- 
tion unless the author will at some future time emulate the 
frankness of Edgar Poe’s analysis of his own Raven, and take 
compassion on the curiosity of his fellow-creatures. Did the 
author first conceive the story, then condense the principles which 
it illustrates into a preface, and finally exhaust philosophy in 
search of an appropriate motto? Or did the motto expand of its 
own luxuriant power in the warm atmosphere of the author's 
mind, until it grew into the more stately preface, and finally 
blossomed and flowered into the novel? One thing is clear—the 
motto required some medium or other before it burst forth into 
the full fruity story. Supposing that the suggestion in Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam were to be realised for a moment, and Sir W. 
Hamilton were permitted to revisit the earth and trace the 
fortunes of his philosophy, certainly he would be astonished at 
the growth of which his germ has proved capable. He would ad- 
mire his new leaves and the apples which another Baronet has 
engrafted on his stock. The motto is only difficult when taken 
from its context in the work of Aristotle from which Hamilton 
translated it, and made to apply to the story :—“ To doubt and to be 
astonished is to recognise our ignorance. Hence it is that the lover 
of wisdom is in some sort a lover of mythi (¢:AéuvO6¢ mwe), for the 
subject of mythi is the astonishing and marvellous.” The reader 
of novels is not perhaps in any marked sense a lover of wisdom, 
and may be therefore pardoned for not falling in love at first 
sight with such myths as pervade this book. And even those 
lovers of wisdom who are lovers of myths may not unnaturally 
claim the privilege of selecting out of the large gp of myths 
for themselves. We can conceive some marvellous myths which 
excite the indifference, or even the distaste, rather than the affec- 
tionate partiality of lovers of wisdom. Aristotle and Sir W. 
Hamilton could never have meant that myths are to be 
welcomed because a man is a lover of wisdom. Otherwise it 
would perhaps be best to quarrel with wisdom from time to time, 
and suspend all relations with her. The cust of the love would be 
greater than the gain it brought with it:—e jeu ng vaudrait pas la 
chandelle. 

Out of several irrelevant statements with which the preface 
abounds, the following may be selected as containing the essence 
of Sir B. Lytton’s theory. Romance as well as Philosophy takes 
its origin in the principle of wonder. This is either asserted as 
an 4 priori dogma, the deliverance of the author's intuitive con- 
sciousness, or it is derived from analysing the three forms in which 
Romance exhibits itself. These forms are the Epic Poem, the 
Drama, and the Prose Narrative. The two former are beside 
the point to be proved, and we concentrate our attention on the 
last. The Prose Narrative, or Romance par ezcellence, takes its 
origin in the principle of wonder. “Its heritage in the Realm of 
the Marvellous has been immemorially asserted ;” hence the writer 
of a Romance “has a right to avail himself of any marvellous 
agencies whatever.” Still it is desirable that he should economise 
in his use of such agencies, and it is not being too hard upon him 
to expect that he will only introduce them where there is an 
adequate end to be attained. The adequate end in this case is 
the demonstration of certain psychological theories held by M. 
Maine de Biran. Assuming for a moment that this gentleman is 
correct in holding that there are in man three lives and three 


orders of faculties, the Sensitive, the Actively-intellectual, and the 
Purely-speculative, then Sir B. Lytton asserts his right to demon- 
strate the theory by introducing the marvellous agencies with 
which this Strange Story teems. But supposing this story to be not 
a romance but a novel, how will the argument stand then? For 
either a novel differs from a romance, or it does not. If it does 
not, then, by the above reasoning, all novelists are hereby invested 
with a right to introduce marvellous agencies ad libitum, which 
seems a melancholy ee for a delicate or nervous novel- 
reader to look forward to. If it does, Sir B. Lytton has got to 
show that his story is a romance at all, and not a novel. To assert 
that it is a romance because it contains the marvellous would be to 
argue in a circle; for the romance would be constituted by its 
admission of the marvellous, and the admission of the marvellous 
would be legitimated by its being a romance. On the whole, the 
author's basis will be firmer if he claims only “to avail himself of 
marvellous agencies on the ground of being a fabulist.” A 
fabulist may avail himself of such agencies without any elaborate 
pleading in their behalf, but he must expect to be judged inex- 
orably by one criterion —namely the success with which he has 
introduced them. The preface concludes with a quotation from 
Montaigne. “Most of the fables of sop have several senses and 
meanings, of which the Mythologists choose some one that tallies 
with the fable. But for the most part ’tis only what presents 
itself at the first view and is superficial; there being others more 
lively, essential, and internal, into which they have not been able 
to penetrate; and, adds Montaigne, the case is the very same with 
me.” We confess that we are of the number of those with whom 
Montaigne takes part. The “essential” view of the story is at the 
best shadowy and indeterminate. If the author saw it clearly 
himself, he is wiser than most of his readers can be expected to 

The “superficial” view will be for most of us sufficient. 
Novel or romance, we shall read it, not as a demonstration of a 
psychological theory, but as a simple work of fiction, and shall be 
disposed to applaud or condemn it as it pleases or displeases our 
esthetic tastes. 

In devoting himself to the difficult subject-matter to which the 
story relates, the author, like Roderick Dhu, has thrown away his 
strongest armour. Apart from that wonderful command of lan- 
guage which is his characteristic, we see in this story little of his 
usual excellence. When we have lingered over his description of 
the local aristocracy of L——, and admired the graphic outlines 
of Mrs. Poyntz’s portrait, we have disposed of almost all the 

raiseworthy matter in the book. Even the conception of Mrs. 

oyntz, admirable as it is in the first instance, cannot be admired 
without reservation. The self-possessed queen of society, the 
Woman of the World, could never have submitted as she does in 
her decisive interview with Fenwick to the soft attacks of senti-- 
ment. It is almost as great a breach of antecedent probabilities as 
Fenwick’s own sudden passion for the soft and characterless 
Lilian. But for some points in which artistic skill is shown, there 
is a melancholy preponderance of points where it is absent. The 
cause is frequently disproportionate to the effect. An arguer is 
silenced where an obvious retort must have risen to his lips, or he 
continues to dispute the battle where he has not an inch of ground 
to stand upon. Weare extremely curious to know how the author 
himself would propose to account for some of the marvels he has 
introduced. The puppets are moved about in blind obedience to 
the strings, but at least the unseen mover must have known his 
own intentions when he pulled them. The hero is left in an 
astonishing indifference regarding the reality or unreality of all 
that has taken place, and the reader is no better off. Yet it seems. 
as if it would have been worth the hero’s while to come to a clear 
conviction on one side or the other. On the supposition of this 
diablerie having been no hallucination of his own brain, there 
seems no reason for his feeling sure it would not occur again on 
the day after the novel terminated. Margrave himself would be 
dead, to be sure; but if there could be one Margrave there 
might be several. Directly an apparently young man turns 
out to be a century or two old, to be in search of an elixir which 
will prolong his life for several centuries more, and in the 
interim to be capable of projecting a Scin-leca to any distance at. 
pleasure and of irresistibly urging ordinary mortals to the com- 
mission of capital crimes, confidence in society is at anend. Why 
may not any young man prove to be a revived Mr. Parr per- 
meating society in quest of the elixir of life? How could Allen 
Fenwick be certain that another Luminous Shadow would not in- 
troduce itself to his notice the next time he extinguished his light 
before going to bed? It would have been well it the author had 
shown that his alliance with the imaginative Mrs. Crowe had been 
only simulated and temporary. 

In his preceding novels Sir B, Lytton showed remarkable skill 
in portraying the development of the domestic affections. The 
relations between the various members of the Caxton family were 
admirably adjusted. In the Strange Story, by a curious infelicity, 
there are but two relationships portrayed at all—those namely in 
the Ashleigh and Poyntz families respectively ; and the treatment 
of these is eminently unsatisfactory. As if to show that the un- 
happy choice of — had impaired his surest material of strength, 
he is less successful even in his language than he has ever been 
before. Many ee are marvels of beauty and exquisite 
command of words; but there are others where the sentences are 
as unnatural as if he had been hampered by the straitest exigencies 
of rhyme and metre. At times he might almost lead one to think 
that the first rule of writing English prose was to postpone the 
nominative case to the verb, and the second to introduce obscurity 
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wherever obscurity was a Why should we have such 
sentences as the following 
i ‘whose la half in mirth, half in mockery, leads 

the. which in Europe is night — alighted 
bold on the roof of the cavern, whose floors were still white with the bones 
of races, extinct before, formed to “ walk erect and to gaze upon the stars,” 
rose — sv helpless through instincts, so royal through soul, rose Man. 
This is worse than remarking that “the foot halted, mute,” as if 
a foot usually conversed — worse than describing a ball-room as 
“ the scene of man’s most trivial and meaningless pastime” —worse 
even than the singular idiosyncrasy which puts a legal solecism 
into Mrs. Poyntz’s mouth, only because she is a woman, and a con- 
ception of woman is apparently incomplete which does not repre- 
sent her as exhibiting from time to time an utter ignorance of 
the commonest legal forms. No carelessness of diction, no infe- 
licity of choice of subject, will ever — Sir B. Lytton's books 
from being well worth reading, or from exciting in spite of all 
faults considerable interest and pleasure; but in this instance he 
has gone as far as he can go in the dangerous direction. He has 
put into the mouth of Julius Faber on one occasion a remark 
which is singularly suggestive of the moral of our observations, 
and we earnestly recommend it to the author’s own consider- 
ation: — 

My friend, replied the old man, believe me that the happiest effort of 
intellect, however lofty, is that which enables it to be cheerfully at home 
with the Real. 


REEVE’S TRANSLATION OF TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA.* 


HE great work of Alexis de Tocqueville needs no praise at 
our hands. It is one of those books about which two opinions 
are hardly ever uttered. It is one of the few modern writings in 
dealing with which our every-day vocabulary of praise and blame 
breaks down. One would not speak of it as able, or learned, or 
brilliant, or eloquent, any more than one would speak in such a 
way of the writings of Thucydides or Aristotle. It is a book 
which is emphatically wise. The keenness of observation, the 
depth of thought, the unswerving love of truth, the warm and yet 
wobouniael love of freedom, are qualities which have been uni- 
versally acknowledged ever since its first appearance, It is the 
one book on the United States which is neither a libel nor a pane- 
gyric. It is an exposition, at once fair and philosophical, of both the 
strong and the weak points in the political system, and in the social 
and the intellectual life, of the nation with which it deals. Though 
nearly thirty years have passed since it was written—a period 
which, in the history of the New World, answers to a much longer 
period in the history of the Old—yet it is wonderful how very 
small a part of the book has become obsolete by lapse of time. 
Here ae there we see that a phenomenon unnoticed by Tocque- 
ville has since sprung up. Here and there a change in the use of 
a name requires explanation. Here and there, but seldomer still, 
we find an opinion which subsequent experience has failed to jus- 
tify. But, on the whole, the result of the years which have passed 
since Tocqueville wrote bas been to raise him from the position of 
a philosopher into something like that of a prophet. Much that 
he set down as probable, both in America and in France, has 
become matter of history since he wrote it. The world has hardly 
had a greater loss of the kind than the death of M. de Tocqueville 
before the breaking out of the present American war. No other 
man would have been able to view the whole dispute so completel 
in the character of a judge. No one would have weighed bot 
sides in the balance at once with such full and clear knowledge of 
the case, and with such an utter absence of all momentary preju- 
dice for or against either side. At once a thinker and an actor, 
he served the cause of rational freedom both in his writings and 
in his life. He suffered at the hands of opposite enemies — or 
rather, as his own writings teach us, of the same enemy under op- 
posite forms. At one time of his life, his Norman neighbours 
(who afterwards came to know better) refused him as their 
member, because he was a nobleman and had a pigeon-house. At 
another time, he found himself proscribed and imprisoned by a 
tyrant, because he was a man whose wisdom and whose goodness 
were so many obstacles in the way of a tyrant’s ends. 

At the present moment, when the affaits of America attract all 
observers, and when so few observers have any real under- 
standing of the events which they observe, no book that ever was 
written more emphatically deserves to be read than the Democracy 
in America. So far, the republication of Mr. Reeve’s translation 
has taken place at a very fitting time. But we should have liked 
to have seen something more than a mere translation. Tocque- 
ville’s book is emphatically a text-book. Every word is precious, 
every word deserves to be studied and remembered. It is essen- 
tially a classic, and, as a classic, it has a right to the honour of a 
commentary. It would be a good work to edit Tocqueville, as 
one would edit Thucydides, tracing out the continuation of his 
subject to our own time, pointing out the many instances in which 
time has confirmed his views, and the few in which it has set them 
aside. Nor would it have been amiss to add a few illustrations 
from sources of which Tocqueville made but little use. Tocque- 
ville was not so much an historian as a political philosopher. He 
deals with general principles, and with their applications in the 


phenomena which were present to his own sight, much more than. 


* Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated by 
Henry Reeve, Esq. A New Edition, with an Introductory Notice by the 
Translator, 2vols. London: Longman and Co. 1862, 


with their wider exemplifications in the general history of the 
world. He is deep in the immediate lore of his own subject, but 
he seldom goes for illustration to the histories of other lands and 
ages. We can hardly call this a fault in Tocqueville himself. 

e very absence of historical reference makes, his work 
more thoroughly —_ from its own point of view. Most 
certainly it is partly this | ae mg of intuitive wisdom rather 
than of mere learning, which leads us to place Alexis de Tocque- 
ville rather among the sages of antiquity than among the mere 
scholars or politicians of our own time. It is curious to compare 
Tocqueville in this respect with the authors of the Federalist. 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay were wise statesmen, but very poor 
scholars. They fully understood —they were far too wise not to 
understand—the real and practical bearing of past history on 
present times. But they had no means of getting at the real facts 
of past history. ‘They compared, as well as they could, the Federal 
system which they were themselves establishing with other Federal 
systems, ancient, medizval, and modern. Their history is a mass of 
blunders, but such facts as they do get hold of they apply with a force 
and sagacity which the most practised historian night envy. Even 
where they go furthest astray in matters of fact, they always argue 
soundly from their false p= This makes the historical chapters 
of the Federalist one of the most curious of all possible studies. 
The thing is so ingenious as it is, that one hardly wishes that the 
authors had been better informed. Now Tocqueville does nothing 
of the kind. In the corresponding chapters of his book he almost 
ignores history altogether. Of Holland and Switzerland he says 
very little. On the old Greek Federations he makes only one re- 
mark, and that an inaccurate one. He compares the power of 
Philip, when executing the Amphictyonic decrees, with the 
predominant influence of the province of Holland in the Con- 
federation of the United Provinces. Every one who knows what 
the Amphictyonic Council was, knows that this analogy is an 
utterly false one. The Amphictyonic Council was not a Federal 
Congress, but something much more like an Ecclesiastical Synod. 
Philip's real position was that of a Christian prince taking the 
cross at the Council of Clermont. So, again, Tocqueville thinks 
the Athenian people must have been “une populace grossiére,” 
because they had no newspapers. Lord Macaulay would have 
taught him better. We once heard it said that a general History 
of Federalism could not be wanted, because Tocqueville had 
exhausted the subject. Now even so wise a man as ‘Tocqueville 
could not exhaust a subject on which he did not enter at 
all. But an editor of Tocqueville would have done well to have 
added some illustrations from the history of other federal systems 
elsewhere. The later history of Greece, so strangely neglected in 
England, so elaborately worked out by the scholars of Germany, 
would supply an inexhaustible store. Polybius and the Federalist 
are the Old and New Testament of the subject, and the two ought 
never to be divorced. We have heard it said, that it is now proved 
that no Federal Government can last because the American Union 
has not lasted. For the benefit of readers of this class, it might be 
well to add a note reminding them that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment of Washington is just now acting very foolishly, the Federal 
Government of e is at the same moment giving the world an 
example of the union of dignity, modesty, and prudence —of every 
quality which befits a small nation, placed face to face with a 
mighty and unprincipled ag, r. 

We looked with some anxiety for the two present volumes, be- 
cause we wished to see whether the Introductory Notice by Mr. 
Reeve, which was carefully advertised, would at all realize our 
notions of what a commentary or introduction to the Democracy in 
America ought to be. We are sorry to say that Mr. Reeve’s In- 
troductory Notice has greatly disappointed us, It was really 
hardly worth putting in the title-page. It proves to be nothi 
more than extracts from a biographical article in the Edinburgh 
Review, “ by the same author”—that is, we papas by Mr. Reeve— 
followed by two or three pages of common-place about the present 
struggle. In those two or three pages Mr. Reeve is hazy, and even 
oracular. His chief object is to us what M. de Tocqueville 
would have thought had he lived till now. Released from Mr. 
Reeve’s cloud of words, the meaning seems to be that Tocqueville 
would have thought the North mainly in the right, but he 
would have expected that the North would nevertheless most 
likely get beaten. This in the “ grand style” swells into— 

I think, therefore, that although he would certainly have the 
cause of the Northern States and of the Federal Government, as which 
claims the chief sympathy of the friends of constitutional government and 
liberal progress throughout the world, he would have seen more reason to 
anticipate their failure than to hope for their success; and that he would 
have regarded this convulsion as the inevitable forerunner of other changes, 
poe ne pr to the interests of freedom than the Union which pre- 

1 

Mr. Reeve then goes on to prophesy somewhat darkly :— 

It may be that the institutions described in these volumes are already 
things of the and that the span of a single life, extended rather beyond 
the common duration of human existence, will include the rise and the fall 


pe American people will yet be 
That the destinies of the American people will yet be fulfilled, 


we do not in the least doubt; the question is what those destinies 
are. We are more hopeful than Mr. Reeve. The worst faults of 
the Americans—at all events, their worst faults as regards other 
nations— seem to us to have mainly arisen from their having 
hitherto had things too much their own way. They have had, as 
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of the great Commonwealth which has spread in our days across the con- 
tinent of North America; but the principles on which these institutions 
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eville himself says, no neighbours. They have waxed fat 
Licked at their whole of a vast con- 
‘timent. The union of so vast a region in one Federal bond has 
undoubtedly afforded a longer period os to a greater portion 
of the earth’s surface than has any parallel in the history of free 
States. But it may be doubted whether an occasional war may 
not be a less evil than some of the qualities which this unexampled 
»rosperity has engendered. Ifthe Union breaks up into two or 
throe Unions, the Federal principle will be in no wise affected ; 
and the several Confederations, being on international terms with 
one another, will be driven to take their own measure, and to 
behave better in many ways than the great Union has commonly 
behaved. Mr. Reeve hardly understands the case, when he implies 
(p. 39) that the war is a struggle between the Federal authority 
and the State Sovereignties. It is rather, as Mr. Spence has ver 
forcibly drawn it out, a struggle between two political parties, which 
have also become masonane, a parties. In other words it is a 
struggle between two nations unequally yoked together, just as 
Holland and Belgium were. The Federal tie is probably stronger 
now within each of the two Confederations than it ever was before. 
Certainly, the President of one of them is enabled, like Aratus in 
much the same state of things, to come far nearer to the position 
of a tyrant than any United States President ever did before. 

Of Mr. Reeve’s translation we cannot speak highly. He trans- 
lates Alexis de Tocqueville much as Pope translates Homer, or as 
Beloe translates Herodotus. He does not rise even to the level 
of Professor Rawlinson, who at least tries, though not very suc- 
cessfully, to reproduce his author’s manner. In Mr. Reeve’s trans- 
lation, save when here and there the translator wholly mistakes his 
author’s meaning, you find Tocqueville’s general sentiments, but 
not Tocqueville himself. Tocqueville writes admirable French — 
pure, clear, terse, and vivid. He is just epigrammatic enough to 
show that he is a Frenchman, but he runs into none of the absurd 
extremes into which so many of his countrymen carry the epigram- 
matic tendencies of their language. He writes, in short, much 
such French as Lord Macaulay writes English. Sentence after 
sentence might be literally translated into clear, vigorous, scholar- 
like English. This is what Mr. Reeve either could not or would 
uot do. He has not translated Tocqueville; he has paraphrased 
him into the dull jargon of newspapers and official writings. Hi: 
author has fared at his hands as the Collects of the Church of 
England fared at the hands of Bishop Patrick. That prelate, Lord 
Macaulay tells us, whether qualified or not to make the Collects bet- 
ter, was of all men the best qualified to make them longer. Mr. Reeve 
seems to have a natural dislike to simplicity and straightforwardness. 
In his hands “ ceci fait” swells into “when these preliminaries are 
terminated,” and the poor little word “le” expands into the dig- 
nity of “the very same individual.” The force and vividness of 
Tooqueville’s style is utterly lost through Mr. Reeve'’s practice of 
throwing two or three distinct sentences into one long sentence 
patched up with particles. Questions, mifications, all the life 
and rapidity of good writing, cpediiiret: good French writing, 
are all pared down to one level. Mr. Reeve vulgarizes every 
word he touches. “ Parler de” becomes “to advert to;” the good 
Romance word “homme” answering to the equally good Teuvonic 
word “man,” habitually becomes “individual ;” while, to keep up a 
puts variety, “individu” is sometimes rendered by “ party.” 

et us take a specimen or two. M. de Tocqueville (i. 2 58), 
speaking of the founders of the Federal Constitution, says :— 


Sc qu’ils pensaient, ils eurent le courage de le dire, parce qu’ils sentaient au 
fond de leur cour un amour sinctre et ardent pour cette méme liberté; ils 
estrent parlcr de la restreindre parce qu’ils étaient sirs de ne pas vouloir la 


This falls quitc naturally into English : — 
That which they thought they had the courage to speak, because th 
“elt at the bottom of their love for 


liberty; they dared to of restraining it because 


In the dialect of Mr. Reeve this becomes :— 

They had the courage to say what they believed to be true, because they 
‘were animated by a warm and sincere love of liberty ; and they ventured to 
propose restrictions, because they were resolutely opposed to destruction. 


All the force of the passage has evaporated, and Mr. Reeve’s last 
clause does not even express the meaning. TocqueVille says that 
Hamilton and his colleagues were conscious in their own hearts 
that they had no wish to destroy liberty. Mr. Reeve says that 
were “ opposed to ” — which is doubtless 
3 true proposition ; but it is one w! different from the - 
sition of M. de Tocqueville. _ 
Sometimes Mr. Reeve mistakes his author’s meaning still more 
seriously. Tocqueville ween in several places of the difficulty 
which arises in a Federal commonwealth from the existence of 
bodies—meaning the States—which, though sovereign and indepen- 
dent for many purposes, are for other purposes liable to be treated 
on the footing of individual citizens or private gorporations. He 
ves a vigorous picture of the Supreme Court of the United 
ites he a cause, “‘ The State o: New York v, The State of 
Ohio” (i. 254).. The Superior Court, he says, “ fait comparaitre 
des souverains i sa barre” —a vivid personification which, among 
other blunders in his rendering of the Fumege, Mr. Reeve dilutes 
into “ summoning sovereign powers.” is function of the Union. 


its dignity, and its er, is much dwelt on by T ille, and 
he says: — 


by Mr. Reeve. In one (i. 252) 


Il [le danger] est inhérent & l’essence méme des constitutions fédérales, 
dont Je résultat sera toujours de créer au sein de la nation des particuliers assez 
puissans pour que la justice s’exerce contre eux avec peine. 

The “ particuliers” mean, by a bold figure, the States, which, in 
the Federal Court, are treated as if they were individual suitors. 
One would hardly guess this from Mr. Reeve'’s version, to say 
nothing of the cumbrous awkwardness of his style : — 

The inherent disadvantage of the very essence of Federal constitutions is 
that they engender — in the bosom of the nation which present power- 
ful obstacles to the free course of justice. 

In another place where Coe repeats the remark, Mr. Reeve 
clearly does not understand him : — 

Du reste, qu’on ne s’y trompe point, la cause originaire du danger n’est 
point dans la constitution du tribunal, mais dans la nature méme des 
gouvernemens fédéraux. Nous avons vu que nulle part il n’est plus néces- 
saire de constituer fortement le pouvoir judiciaire que chez les peuples con- 
fédérés; parce que nulle part les existences individuelles, qui peuvent 
lutter contre le corps social, ne sont plus grandes et mieux en état de résister 
3d l'emploi de la force matérielle du gouvernement. 

Mr. Reeve translates : — 

The real cause of this danger, however, dces not lie in the constitution of 

the tribunal, but in the very nature of Federal Governments. We have ob- 
served that in confederate peoples it is especially necessary to consolidate the 
judicial authority, because in no other nations do those independent persons, 
who are able to cope with the social body, exist in greater power or in a better 
condition to resist the physical strength of the Government. 
“ Les existences individuelles,” of course, mean the States. Toc- 
queville means to say that a Federal Government has to deal 
with bodies, namely the States, which are essentially more power- 
ful than individual citizens can be in other commonwealths. Mr. 
Reeve turns this, if his words can be said to have any meaning at 
all, into the proposition — one totally different and ~anifestly 
untrue — that Federal Commonwealths produce more powerful and 
more dangerous citizens than are found in other commonwealths. 

These are serious blunders; but generally Mr. Reeve contrive: 
to give his reader some sort of approach to his author's general 
meaning. Yet the style is everywhere travestied. It is a great merit 
when a style unites condensation with animation; and the style of 
M. de Tocqueville eminently does so. In Mr. Reeve’s hands both 
virtues completely vanish. In the two or three notes which he adds, 
it is cerious to see the little tricks of a poor style — the cant of “ ob- 
serving” and “stating,” “it is scarcely necessary to remark,” “ it 
may be proper to state,” and all the jargon by which writers of Mr. 
Reeve’s stamp avoid the sad necessity of saying anything straight- 
forwardly in plain English. In one of his few notes (i. 53) he gets 
on a bit of etymology, a science which is clearly not his forte. He 
is talking about Parishes, Communes, and Townships, and says:— 

The word “ parish,” now commonly used in England, belongs exclusivel 
to the ecclesiastical division; it denotes the limits over which a 's 
(persona ecclesia or perhaps parochianus) rights extend.— Translator’s Note. 
We suspect from this, and from one or two other things, that 
Mr. Reeve is not strong in the tongues. We have seen his French 
and his English; we can now judge of his power in the way of 
Dog-Latin. We beg to inform Mr. Reeve that the two words 
Persona and Parochianus, though their meaning is much the same, 
have nothing whatever to do with one another—that Parish, 
(Parochia, xapowia) has nothing whatever to do with Persona; 
and that Parochia is not derived from Parochianus, but Parochianus 
fron: Parochia. This reminds us of the Parliamentary definition 
of an Archdeacon as “one who discharges Archdeaconal functions.” 
Very likely Mr. Reeve does not believe all this nonsense, but, in 
his hazy way of writing, he has used words which, so far as they 
have a meaning at all, certainly imply it. 

The work of Alexis de Tocqueville is one which a scholar, an 
historian, or even a statesman would not have found it beneath 
him to translate and to comment on. It is a great pity that it 
has not fallen int» more competent hands than those of Mr. Reeve. 


A GREAT SENSATION.* 


UTHORS, and we su readers too, prefer now-a-days 
the subjective novel to the objective. If this be a dry or a hard 
saying, we will illustrate it from the vernacular. Little vulgar boys 
have a stock-piece of traditional impertinence for a horseman of 
insecure seat, whom they flippantly admonish to “get inside and 
put up the glasses.” Writers of genteel fiction love to act on the 
analogy suggested. Instead of portraying from without, wherever 
it can be avoided they avoid it, and delineate from within. They 
might keep their seat on Pegasus, but they prefer to “ ect inside 
their subject—to throw themselves into the inner consciousness of 
the character represented, and show the motive springs of passion 
at work. The plan is obviously absurd. For who can enter into, 
and as it were nate, three or four different subjects of 
consciousness ? e autobiographical attitude may be sustained 
with success by carefully keeping to the consciousness of the one 
character made to assume the first and allowing every- 
thing else to be seen objectively and as frym without. De Foe's 
eat work is a model in this respect. The attitude of Crusee on 
is island is necessarily intensely subjective ; ope 9 of his 
mind fom day to day unfold themselves before us, and mi 
their i ions with thosc of the nature-world without; but 
ethan deme busy himself with the mental interior of the “ Man 
Friday.” The mistake now commonly made, of which the book 
before us is an example, is that, save the mere light and make- 


* A Great Sensation. Edward Heneage Dering. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1862. 
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ight personages, everybody’s inward self is turned inside out 
efore our even yma it to have nothing in it. Of 
course & cannot consist wholly of such torn stuffing, and pre- 
serve even the form and manner of a tale. There must be a 
framework of supposed incident and external relations on which 
to hang this series of introverted portraits. With these remarks 
on the faults of the class to which the work belongs, we proceed 
to explain and arrange it after the fashion of a cast of dramatis 
persone, taking the hint from the semi-dramatized manner of 
narrative in which the book itself abounds; and beg to introduce 
the reader to— 

1. Earl Ravensdale, a trashy, unprincipled peer, who acts 
meanly by every one he comes in contact with—cuts out the 
model man Ernsford by force of his coronet, acting on maternal 
vanity, and abandons Caterina, to whom he has been some- 
thing more than engaged, though something less than married. 

2. Ernsford, afterwards Lord Elfintower, engaged at first to 
Edith; backed by papa, but flouted by mamma, the engagement 
is snapped in a gay fortnight at Carlsbad in his absence. Dies 
early, to wit, in the second volume. 

3. Edith, Lady Ravensdale, who after jilting Ernsford and 
breaking his heart, lives with her own in a compound fracture. 

4. Rupert, brother of Ernsford, and Lord Elfintower, No. 2, 
a “muscular” young Christian, thinks himself an ass, and is not 
far wrong. He nearly marries Caterina, nearly elopes with 
Edith, by a pure mistake, and at last is united— which is 
much too luck for him —to 

5. Constance, sister of Edith, mixture of “trump” and blue 
stocking, whose weak point is that she is on the whole too 
perfect a creature. 

6. Sir J. Campion, Baronet, of loose principles, and, up to a 
certain point in the story, its Mephistophelic agent or polished 
villain, but who reforms under the influence and example of 
Ernsford, whose last words stick by him—ends by making 
everybody as comfortable as can be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

7. Mrs. Grahame, worldly mamma, marries both her daughters, 
Edith and Constance, to peers, but with heavy percentage of 
heart-breakage. N.B. ought to be made a severer exam- 

le of. 

8. Caterina, a lady of explosive Italian temperament, first 
love of Lord Ravensdale — proposed to, when dropped by him, 
by Sir J. Campion, by Rupert, and by Lord Ravensdale (in 
hopes of a divorce from Lady Ravensdale) himself. Does her 
best to entrap Rupert, through his advances to her, into an 
elopement with Lady Ravensdale. This lady embroils the cha- 
racters and complicates the plot. 

g. A set of foils and make-weights. Such is Mr. Grahame, 
the chiefly introduced to be scolded, snubbed, and bam- 
boozled by Mrs. Grahame. The only good thing he does is to 
ride over Count Schinbeck, pug-nosed and corpulent, a grotesque 
pretender to Edith. Such are Lord Sevenoaks, a shadow, who 
dangles after Constance for a chapter or two, but disappears 
without being missed, and Mrs. Spuckers, lady’s-maid to Mrs. 
Grahame, who does a good deal of the comic business. 

The aim of the book is good and wholesome. It is to make a 
pure and noble character, who dies at the stake of duty, influ- 
ence and elevate others, weaker or baser than himself. The 
means of working this out are sometimes inadequate, and some- 
times improbable, but the predominant idea is well observed, 
and some skill shown in sustaining it. For instance, Constance, 
the ee girl, well-principled, strong-minded, and attractive, is 
nearly powerless to prevent mischief, or to reclaim wrong-doers, 
The last words of Ernsford have taken effect on Sir J. Campion 
himself, and he is determined that no one else shall escape from 
their spell. The only person who obstructs the story at this 
point is Caterina, who, having never known Ernsford, must be 
otherwise influenced, if at all. Here the missing link is sup- 
plied by Constance, who had rescued her little boy from drowning, 
and thus her resentment is led captive. We should add, this 
poor little child is only brought into the story to be saved from 
the ornamental water in one of the parks. Thus Caterina is in- 
duced to consent to let bygones be bygones, and retire on 400/. 
a-year from Sir J. Campion. 

The reader, if he has followed these complications, will see that 
the book turns mainly on remorse for jilting ; but this will hardly 
prepare him to find that the said remorse is expressed vird voce 
with every degree of harrowing pathos, in an opera box. Mario is 
thrilling the rest of the house with musical emotion, while these 
two forlorn birds—the married jilt and her victim—are going 
through a duet of billing and cooing over all that might have 
been. Nay, the gentleman, who is to die in due course, is sum- 
moned up by the lady, in the midst of a circle of men of fashion 
and mark, who are making themselves agreeable to her in her 
husband’s absence, to come to her box and hear the tale of her 
woe. The same process of heart-wringing is gone through again 
in his own library, at the Elfintower country seat; and this, 
coupled with a few more interviews of the same sort interspersed 
as convenient, effectually unnerves Ernsford, who wastes and goes 
abroad to die. One might here inquire why Ernsford, who is 
assumed to be a man of sense, did not become a member of the 
Alpine Club, or otherwise seek in distance and absence the means 
of wrestling with his fate. But then there would have been no 
material for the feasts of agonized feelings with which we are 
constantly regaled. 

The conversations are mostly carried on in the intense and spas- 


modic style. The characters gasp out their feeling in open vowels 
sees with dashes, or in such sentences ~~ = last which the 
Atlantic telegraph uttered — a few confused traces of nouns and 

verbs alone surviving amid the wreck of meaning. Here is a 

fragment of colloquy in point :— 

Mrs. Grahame (feebly)—“I . . I . « really don’t know.” 
Dowager.—“ Oho!” 

Mrs. es - + wedon’t see very muchofhim. . he . . 
. they . . we——.” 

ig Oh! I beg your pardon!” &c. 

Here is another piece of patchwork : — 

(Enter the dirty man-servant, + 

“ Mrs. Molini, mum, are you at home? He’s at the front door. (Aside.) 
They all call theirselves Molini this morning.” 

studio.” — 

Rupert (in a low voice). “ And ——- and 

Dirty man-servant.—* What am I to tell him, mum? Which he’s a 
waiting.” 

ina.— Show him into the dining-room.” 
( Exit dirty man-servant. 

aed aside.) —“ It’s a dream — the most beautiful of dreams. But—” 

upert.—* But . . . will you be my wife? ” 

Caterina (still half aside).—“ If I could only realise it —,” &c. &c. 

The fact which the writer seems to forget is that art can never 
be strictly correspondent to nature. We must make certain assump- 
tions to cover the gt ay between the two, and give our 
imagination fair play. dialogue on the stage can never be a 
strict likeness of a dialogue in real life, and the prompter’s book, 
even when scored to the margin with stage directions, can never 
express exactly what the stage dialogue conveys, It belongs only 
to the pure discourse of music, involving a scientific basis, to have 
a system of scientific symbols adequate to what is meant to be 
expressed. In a talk of words, which have a different value 
according as they are spoken in one mood of feeling or another, 
we must leave the general purpose and scope to help out the par- 
ticular meaning. And this, in the hands of masters of the art of 
fiction, is always found suflicient for the purposes of art. The 
characters unfold themselves, in such hands, gradually and from 
simple elements at first, then ascend to greater complexities, 
yet interpret themselves as they go. The dialogue in a highly- 
wrought scene of concentrated pathos is then informed by our 
knowledge of what the speakers are in themselves and to each 
other, and glows with the feelings which the course of the story 
has raised in the reader. On this sympathy of his reader a writer 
should rely, if he knows how to kindle it, and if he does not, he 
should abstain from artificial high-pressure upon the individual 
square-inch of the narrative. 

To turn from the style to the substance of the story, we are 
staggered by a complication of improbabilities which it is not 
to unravel in the short space we have to spare. Rupert, fasci- 
nated by Caterina, has persuaded her, as he thinks, to go off with 
him in a post-chaise, and be married privately in some northern 
suburban parish, “after remaining in it during the fortnight 
required by law.” Any one who reads the tale will see that such 
a delay as a fortnight would have been, in this crisis, just the last 
thing Rupert would have tolerated. The notion of two people in 
such circumstances lurking about for a fortnight at Tottenham or 
Barnet, with May Fair ready to rise at their heels, pursue, and 
badger them, is simply absurd. Even had they conceived the 
scheme, to give it the air of an elopement and execute it together 
with all the effrontery of a post-chaise in the twilight of a London 
day, with all Piccadilly to watch them, is a renunciation of 
common sense which none but a novelist at a pinch of plot would 
aspire to. But the climax of the whole is, that the ardent notes. 
in which Rupert has invited Caterina to this arrangement have 
been passed on by her to Lady Ravensdale, who, since Ernsford’s 
death, has become the victim of an uncontrollable but delusive 
passion for his brother Rupert, and who, thus getting his proposal, 
addressed to Caterina, at pre Phage vee so that neither 
name appeared,” jumps at the offer of an elopement—includi 
the suburban arrangements with clerk, 
residence, and everything proper as aforesaid, we are to suppose; 
and she, a married woman and undivorced, with a father and 
mother close on the spot, is handed into the post-chaise in a 
double veil by Rupert at the Marble Arch, who rides an hour or 
more by her side in tempestuous silence, without a suspicion that 
he has got the wrong lady. Then, of course, follows a high-pressure 
scene of explanation; and Rupert, who has hated her cordially, it 
turns out, for his brother’s sake ever since his death, sends her off 
to her father’s country house by the night train. 

How Sir John Campion now appears as the universal Deus ex 
machina, to explain everything and reconcile everybody — how he 
bullies the recreant Earl into renouncing his intended exposure 
and divorce of his truant and quasi-peccant Countess — how he 
works on Caterina to make her unweave the web of intrigue, and 
redress the compromised reputation of Lady Ravensdale—we have 
no time to explain. Rupert, too, becomes aware, under Sir John’s 
able tuition, that his passion fur Caterina was al] a mistake, that 
both she and Lady Ravensdale are — the wrong lady, and 
that the matchless Constance is the right one. Then follow some 
more high-pressure scenes. Constance is slowly wasting, and just 
arrives at the last gasp in time for Rupert the penitent to reoccupy 
the gap in her existence which he had left for the evil witcheries 
of Caterina. Then follows, as in a pantomime, a trans- 
formation scene. Or rather, we reach the climax as in a 
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well-known tale of less pretension, “the water began to quench 
the fire, the fire began to burn the rope, the rope began to hang 
the butcher, the butcher began, &c.;” and the curtain falls on 
Constance in orange-blossoms, as Lady Elfintower, gay as a lark 
and graceful as a houri. 


There really is a oe deal of clever writing in the book, but it 
is a purposeless cleverness which leaves regret rather than 
gratifies. We wish that so able an author had not ven- 
tured on such a random farrago of pointless quotations in 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, &c., as _is found in vol. i. This is a 

deal tempered, however, in vol. ii., and in vol. iii. has nearly 
sappeared. In the first, two old school friends cannot meet 
without bursting out into random scraps of fourth-form lessons ; 
but where a young lady in the second is actually stumbling un- 
aided through Plato in the original, and a young gentleman with 
the power and the will to assist her drops in to a téte-d-téte, we are 
agreeably surprised at the scene closing without a single passage 
being construed, and a scrap of Italian is the sole linguistic flower 
which the lady ventures to let fall. 

On the whole, Sir John Campion is more like a human figure of 
real life than anything else in the book. He is always amusing, 
and often instructive; and, but for being cramped and spoiled 
towards the end—sacrificed in short to the exigencies of the 
plot — would leave behind an agreeable recollection of real crea- 
tive power. This, however, is a compliment which would be 
somewhat beyond the mark of justice. The book contains a noble 
main conception — we wish it had been more truthfully worked 
out. As it is, we own to laying down the judicial pen with a 
“ great sensation” — of relief. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST.* 


HE new volume of Napoleon’s correspondence contains con- 
siderable evidence that the series is presented to the world in 
faith. There are not such cynical avowals in these letters, 

which are chiefly official, as may be read in the singular corre- 
spondence with Joseph Bonaparte ; but still there are many things 
which would have been suppressed by an editor who had un- 
limited power over the originals, and who had been instructed to 
make the Sun of Austerlitz photograph himself without a speck. 
The first paper in the book is an order from the now despotic 
First Consul to pay Mdlle. Robespierre six pounds a month, 
which is curious as a memento of the Jacobinism which was the 
first phase of feeling through which Napoleon passed. The letters, 
however, which are most damaging, at least in the eyes of an Eng- 
lish reader, are those addressed to Fouché, the Minister of Police, 
and to Regnier, the Grand Judge, or Minister of Justice. They 
betoken an inconceivable and invincible pettiness of mind. The 
famous direction to prevent Madame de Staél’s entering France 
appears in this volume, excused by the First Consul on the ground 
thet Yarrivée de cette femme, comme: celle d’un oiseau de mau- 
vais augure, a toujours été le signal de quelque trouble;” but 
Madame de Staél was at least worth dreading. Much smaller 
persons seem to have had the honour of Napoleon's fear, suspicion, 
and jealousy. His correspondence contains anathemas against the 
smallest journalists, admonitions to the Minister on the duty of 
daily watching the press, orders to find out and punish the authors 
of particular articles and particular songs —nay, even a direction 
to have a song composed for the streets on the expedition to 
England to the tune of the Chant du Départ. Mighty as he was, 
the ruler of France passed the first years of unbounded authority 
in a fever of fretful discomfort. 

Talleyrand in the later years of life, though he does not seem 
to have pandered directly to the prejudices of the Bourbons, used 
to flatter them indirectly by slightingly of Napoleon's 
capacity. At the same time, he always gave his old master 
credit for one remarkable faculty—his amazing power of work. 
The new volume shows that this capacity was indeed developed 
in Napoleon to an extraordinary degree, and it may well have 
roduced a strong impression on ‘lalleyrand, who throughout 
e was indolent and dilatory, and who, indeed, if M. Thiers is 
to be believed, owed his eminence much more to his procrasti- 
nating habits than to his diplomatic ability. In one day the 
First Consul would write a dozen or twenty letters, on every 
subject under the sun, not letters of general remark or direc- 
tion, but going into the minutest details. Sevéral long letters 
to French ambassadors at the various Continental Courts will be 
followed on the same day by elaborate instructions to the Mi- 
nisters in Paris, by plans for moving, exercising, and distributing 
two or three armies, and by short notes snubbing or advising the 
other members of the Bonaparte family. The correspondence 
in the present volume was written when the expeditionary force 
intended for the invasion of England was collected at Boulogne. 
The First Consul seems to have known the position of every com- 
pany, the tonnage of every gun-boat in the flotilla, the character 
of every subaltern officer, and the past history of a good many of 
the rank and file. A despatch written, or rather dictated, on the 
18th Vendémiaire of the year XEI. (11th of October, 1803) 
and addressed to General Soult, is, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary in the series. It contains not only a long criticism on 
the state of the force at Boulogne, but a complete code of instruc- 
tion for the marine training of the soldiers and landsmen who were 
to row the gun-boats across the Channel. It is well known that 
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Napoleon's passion for detail afterwards became almost a disease, 
and greatly contributed to the ill-success of his Marshals in Spain; 
but in 1803 he was in the heyday of mental power, the 
affairs of his dominions, prodigious as they were, were not yet too 
vast to be grasped by an intellect of unusual reach. The reader 
of these letters has begun to understand, before he closes the 
book, how the France of the present moment has come to bear 
the mark of the First Consul in every part of the body politic 
and social. 

The correspondence begins on September 24th, 1803, and 
is ended on the 29th September, 1804. The year which it 
covers includes, therefore, the immense preparations for in- 
vading England after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens — the 
conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, Pichegru, and Moreau, against 
the government and perhaps the life of the new despot of France— 
the execution of the Duc d’Enghien—and the wretched intrigue 
into which the British Ministers at the German Courts suffered 
themselves to be entrapped by the French police. The greater 
part of the letters refer to the Boulogne —. and the 
simultaneous descent to be made on Ireland. ere are instruc- 
tions to organize a regular corps of English interpreters, in which 
Irish exiles are to be invited to enlist; and there is a rather dis- 
graceful letter to the Pope, in which, after innumerable cajoleries, 
the First Consul tries to get his Holiness to give the French the 
command of any communications which may be carried on be- 
tween the Holy See and the Irish priesthood. In reference to the 
memorable execution of the Bourbon Prince, the volume gives 
the First Consul’s order to Murat, his brother-in-law, then com- 
manding at Paris, to receive the Duke after his seizure and to 
convey ‘him to Vincennes. No direct exculpation is attempted by 
the author of this fatal and foolish crime in any of these letters, 
but they enable us to understand how it was that he came to 
commit it. The truth is, Napoleon was thoroughly alarmed, 
and even more enraged than alarmed, by the conspiracies 
he had discovered. He did not fear for his authority, 
but for his life; and probably there is no terror so in- 
tense and overpowering as the fear of assassination. The 
same dread which haunted Cromwell, and which in our own day 
visibly shook from its balance the mind of the undoubtedly intrepid 
sovereign who governs France, seems to have stung almost to 
madness the excitable nature of the First Napoleon. His notes 
and orders referring to the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal betray 
a bitterness of resentment and hatred which, though perhaps 
justifiable as regards the Chouan conspirator, becomes excessive 
and scarcely intelligible when directed against Moreau and 
Pichegru. The evidence implicating them was exceedingly slight, 
and their designs, if they had any, were probably entirely political ; 
but Napoleon appears to have been persuaded that they aimed at 
his life, and his rage at all who took a more lenient view was un- 
bounded. It is not surprising that those who did not comprehend 
his state of mind attributed his harshness to jealousy of the onl 
two Frenchmen whose military reputation was on a par with his 
own. A similar mistake has led to the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien being assigned by Napoleon's enemies to an innate 
malignity of heart, and by his admirers, as M. Thiers, to the un- 
authorized activity of Fouché's police. But Napoleon most deli- 
berately determined that the Prince should be shot, and he himself 
directed the details of the mock trial and judgment. The excuse 
for him is, that he was nearly beside himself at the idea of ex- 
posure to assassination, and that he sincerely believed that the 
Bourbon intrigues, in which his victim had been unquestionably 
mixing, had his murder for their object. It should also be 
added, in justice to him, that though the Duc d’Enghien was never 
proved to have listened to suggestions for the First Consul’s assas- 
sination, the persons about others of the Bourbon princes had 
certainly some cognisance of the Infernal Machine, and of Ca- 
doudal’s plot. When the First Consul had once rejected Louis the 
Eighteenth’s invitation to act the part of Monk, the emigrants 
seem to have at once considered him hors de la loi. 

The only parts of this correspondence which can be called amusing 
(though certainly the joke tells rather against this country), are 
Napoleon's letters about the hoax to be practised on the Enslish 
Ministers in Germany. Mr. Drake, the English plenipotentiary at 
Munich, had unfortunately given ear to the suggestions of Mehée 
de la Touche, a man of infamous character, and, as it turned out, a 
paid agent of Fouché. Mehée led him to believe that there were 

ople about Napoleon's person who, if properly paid, would put 

im in possession of the First Consul’s most secret memoranda 
and papers. Fouché, when informed by Mehée of Mr. 
Drake’s credulity, sent him instructions to work upon it to the 
utmost ; and it now appears that Napoleon himself dictated the 
representations and promises which were to be made to the 
Englishman. He seems to have entered into the hoax with 
enuine zest, and with a sense of humour not usual with him. A 
ong letter to Regnier, written in January, 1804, contains a num- 
ber of entirely false statements to be conveyed to Mr. Drake as to 
the numbers, equipment, and destination of the Boulogne flotilla; 
and in a later letter he gives a most minute description of his own 
Cabinet, and of his arrangements for dictating and writing. This 
was to be sent through Mehée, in order to explain the mode in 
which the documents coveted by Mr. Drake were to be subtracted. 
They were contained in a particular portfolio, locked up in a par- 
ticular drawer. No one could gain access to them except two 
rsons. The Secretary to whom Bonaparte dictated, says the 
irst Consul, with a touch of tenderness to the man who was pro- 
bably taking down his words, is quite incorruptible, but there is a 
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huissier who is in the room alone for a few minutes in the day, and 
he may be bought. It is melancholy to think that the English 
Government transmitted large sums of money through Mr. Drake 
and Mehée to this imaginary huissier. So complete was the mys- 
tification, and such dexterous use did the French Government 
make of the transaction, that the publication of the documents 
went a good way to neutralize the evil impression made upon 
European opinion by the execution at Vincennes. Several 
English plenipotentiaries, who held various threads of the 
intrigue, had to be withdrawn at the request of the Courts to 
which they were accredited. The only satisfaction an Englishman 
has in reading the letters relating to this unhappy business arises 
from finding that Napoleon certainly expected to discover that 
the English Ministers were paying, or would pay, assassins to 
attempt his life, and that he was entirely disappointed in his 
expectations. 
(To be continued.) 


COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION.* 


rau is a book which, at the present educational crisis, may 
serve as a handle for those who are meditating an attack on 
the Training Colleges. It represents the course of lectures on the 
subject of teaching through which a student ordinarily passes. 
The first part of the volume is more psychological than practical. 
But in the second and third, which are devoted to school manage- 
ment and method, all those topics to which the attention of a 
young teacher is usually directed are fully, and for the most part 
sensibly, discussed. But those who insist that the State shall pay 
“ for results” only will be tempted to think that this volume dis- 
closes a state of things anything but satisfactory. If our teachers 
undergo such elaborate preparation for their future work, how is 
it that the general result is not more successful? Take, for in- 
stance, the subject of reading. If the ways of teaching it 
multiply, and the student is primed with each of them, why is 
there not better reading in elementary schools? The budding 
teacher is given his choice at college between the Alphabetic, or 
the Phonic, or the Phonetic, or the “Look and Say ” methods. 
Does he teach the subject any better for having all these rival 
systems at his finger’s ends? ‘Too much stress is laid on the 
mere method, and too little on the really indispensable qualities 
for teaching this or any other subject, as patience and sympathy 
with the young. Give one who possesses the latter requisites the 
most meagre machinery possible, and he will produce infinitely 
more effect on the minds of his scholars than the most expert 
“ methodist” who lacks them, or possesses them in less degree. 
We do not mean that students should not be instructed in the art 
of teaching. There is a great deal of information relating to their 
future duties which they can only acquire at college. But the 
direct instruction on this subject should not be overdone. Ex- 
perience shows that pupil-teachers are only too prone to amass in 
their heads a large and ill-digested quantity of facts. If to this 
be superadded confused notions of a variety of rival methods of 
teaching, their practical use, as masters, is still more seriously 
impaired. Moral and intellectual training is the right preparation 
for teaching, as for any other profession. If the Normal Schools 
afford this, they do all that is required. The greatest caution 
should be observed in educating for a limited and special object. 
In all classes, and not least among young teachers, there are many 
minds only too glad to be saved the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves by adopting second-hand ideas and suggestions which come 
from an authoritative source. They will fill elaborate note-books 
with the dicta of a lecturer, and spare themselves the trouble of 
any original thought. But when they come to put in practice the 
knowledge they have acquired, they fail. N either with regard to 
the other branches of their training, nor with = to that of 
teaching in particular, is “ Method” entitled to hold so prominent 
a place as it does in the course of instruction which a training 
school affords. Manner and matter are both more important 
elements in a lesson than method. 

Mr. Currie gives a clear account of the various modes of or- 
ganizing an elementary school. He inclines to the opinion that 
the best organization is that which procures for the teacher the 
services of adult skilled assistants combined with pupil-teachers. 
This he thinks as superior to the pupil-teacher system pur et simple 
as that is to the purely monitorial. According to him, it provides 
more than one centre of enlightened influence in the conducting 
of large schools. This argument is new to us, and seems utterly 
fallacious. When the Committee of Council passed a Minute, in 
1859, requiring a certificated teacher for every four pupil- 
teachers, it was with the simple view of limiting the number of 
the latter, not of providing schools with a better organization. 
The supply of pupil-teachers was beginning to exceed the demand. 
It was, therefore, effectually checked by enacting that no one 
teacher should have more than four apprentices. This measure 
may have been necessary, but no one conversant with the working 
of large schools regards it without great suspicion. When you 
introduce into a school a plurality of masters, with their several 
— of pupil-teachers, less sanguine educators than Mr. Currie 
will be apt to think that a door is opened to divided authority 
rather than to multiplied “centres of enlightened influence.” 
Unity of command is as indispensable to a school as to an army. 
If there is more than one quarter to which subordinate teachers 
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or scholars may look for independent orders, there is t risk of 
the school being split up into factions. The more so Chat young 
teachers, as a class, are by no means exempt from, but, on the 
contrary, rather remarkable for, the high value they set on their 
own attainments and services. Under the pupil-teacher system 
all works harmoniously, because it is for the pecuniary interest of 
all employed that no disturbing element should arise. If a master 
does not instruct his apprentice properly, he will receive no 
gratuity for teaching him; if the a — is not a diligent and 
obedient pupil of the master, he will probably fail in his annual 
examination, and lose his salary. But under a mixed organiza- 
tion, such as Mr. Currie recommends, it would be different. A. 
would have no interest whatever in the success or failure of ap- 
prentices bound to B. Neither eventuality would affect his 
ket. On the other hand, if not exempt from the frailties of 
uman nature, he would be gratified by the superiority of his 
own pupil-teachers. This would give rise to all sorts of rivalry 
and i ousies, which would sadly impair the efficiency of the 
school. Even if there were only one set of apprentices, the rest 
of the teaching power being supplied by assistant-masters, these 
latter, being independent of the head-teacher in all but name, 
would have no strong inducement to pull well with him. One 
conceited or impracticable subordinate might throw all into con- 
fusion, and paralyze the efforts of his chief to enforce discipline. 

Another point on which we are at issue with Mr. Currie is in 
his estimate of a mixed school —that is, one in which boys and 
girls are instructed together. Nature, he says, sets us the ex- 
ample of the mingling of the sexes for mutual influence in 
the family circle, and there is no reason why the good effects 
that flow from its constitution should not 4 looked for, in 
a greater or less degree, when we imitate her example in the 
common-school. This is carrying the analogy of the family a 
little too far. It is quite true, as Mr. Currie says in his fourth 
page, that it is the function of the school to support and supple- 
ment the education of the family. But it in nowise follows that 
the same organization — to the two institutions. The con- 
stituent atoms of a school are bound to each other by no such 
intimate tie as exists between members of the same family. They 
stand in a totally different relation to each other. If Nature is 
imitated, therefore, in the school, she is imitated under con- 
ditions essentially differing from those which she has established 
for the family. Why should a system of mixed classification suit 
the schools of the poor more than those of the upper classes ? 
An attempt to educate “the gilded youth” of England at Eton 
or Harrow in classes with their female relatives would probabl 
prove a failure. And yet this would be an arrangement ou 
more in outward conformity to that by which, in the family circle, 
dame Nature blends the sexes. We are not alleging that the 
mixed school may not be conducted with propriety, and even con- 
siderable success. All we contend for is, that it is not a classi- 
fication in itself desirable, or that which is calculated to achieve 
the best educational results. We should rather consider it a ne- 
cessary evil — necessary, because in many poor districts the funds 
will not admit of two separate departments—an evil, or rather 
a defective arrangement, because the course of training for a boy 
and a girl are widely different. Mr. Currie seems to us to under- 
rate the difliculty of conducting a mixed school satisfactorily. We 
are tempted to think, from the tone of his remarks, that he cannot 
have had much practical experience of their working. By min- 
gling the sexes, he thinks the character of the boy is refined, and 
that of the girl strengthened —the tendency of the one to rude- 
ness, and of the other to triviality, is restrained. Our opinion 
is just the cont We have always found that the male 
scholars invariably throw the female quite into the background, 
and that nothing sets girls giggling and sniggering sooner than the 
presence of boys. Of the “ minor” difficulty — that the studies 
of the sexes are to a certain extent different — Mr. Currie disposes 
very summarily. “A teacher of any skill can easily arrange to 
give the girls their industrial instruction without destroying the 
equilibrium of attainment in his classes.” Possibly; but the chief 
difficulty with which the teacher of a mixed school has to contend: 
is not how to provide for the sewing instruction of the girls, but 
how to deal with the different standards of work in other branches 
which their attendance entails. A girl’s reading may be on a og 
with a boy’s, and yet her arithmetic may fall far short of hi 
When the latter subject has to be taken, she must leave the class 
in which she read, and join another in which to work her sums. 
These cross-divisions are always a serious, and often a fatal, em- 
barrassment to a teacher who is short of assistance. There is one 
other point on which we differ from Mr. Currie. He advises 
that, in a mixed school, the girls should sit by themselves, and 
interchange places with themselves alone. Common sense, we 
think, would suggest that, in a school which professes to teach 
boys and girls together, the classes should be formed without 
reference to sex. If they are not, the unfortunate teacher finds 
himself, probably with very limited and inadequate teaching- 
pad at his command, with two schools to deal with instead 
of one. 

Nothing is more wanted at present than some standard of 
attainment by which the teacher may judge of his own individual: 
school-work. In so far as the Revised Code provides this, it is, 
we believe, far from being unpopular, however unsound may be 
the principle of making e basis of classification. Mr. 
Currie’s estimate of what a child of seven should know on ——- 
a good infant-school is as follows: —“ He should be able to 
fluently ‘easy narrative’ on common subjects, and the simpler 
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parts of the Old and New Testament history ; to write simple 
words correctly on the slate in a fair, round hand; to perform 
orally sama ese with numbers up to a hundred, to 
write down numbers correctly up to 1000, to know the tables of 
weights and measures, and to work orally easy calculations with 
them. He should have an appreciable amount of information on 
natural history and objects Hi general utility, with some notions 
of geographical distribution; he should be acquainted with the 
narrative parts of Scripture, and the lessons they teach ; he should 
be able tor his own conduct by the precepts of morality 
and religion” (we should hardly have included this amongst a 
child’s attainments); “observation should have become a habit 
with him; his imagination should have acquired firmness to follow 
description, and he should be able to describe intelligibly what he 
sees, both in respect to the language he employs and the arrange- 
ment of the topics he adopts.” 

Mr. Currie is as stern in his demands on infant intelligence as 
Mr. Lowe himself. We do not hesitate to say that, under the 
most favourable conditions possible, not one-tenth part of this 
result would be attainable. To take one of the simplest items 
of the above list— “to write down numbers correctly up to 
1000”— there are, we believe, very few infant schools at which 
this could be done (from dictation) by any but a few picked 
children. Indeed, we know of few juvenile schools where the 
younger children could be trusted to write figures up to 1000 
accurately. <A girlin the third or fourth class of a fairly 
= school will probably write one hundred and eleven in the 
‘ollowing way — 10011 —+i. e., she will clap on the one figure to 
the tail of the other. As for infants of seven with whom obser- 
vation has grown into a habit, and whose imagination is sufficiently 
firm to follow description, we have yet to learn where they exist. 
Certainly not south of the Tweed. Perhaps in North Britain the 
infant mind is of a different consistency. degenerate England, 
the powers of infantine observation are pretty well limited to the 
relative position of marbles. No description can for long seduce 
the infant imagination from its perennial contemplation of brandy- 
balls. The ordinary talk of a child of seven hardly admits of 
“ any arrangement of topics.” Mr. Currie, it js true, confines 
himself to stating what a child of seven should know; but a 
standard like this, pitched, as it appears to us, at an impossible 
level, is really no standard at all. 

The chapter which the author of this volume dedicates to the 
Art of Teaching suggests the following question: —Is the 
teaching which these remarks aim at producing the one most 
likely to be useful to the country under present circumstances ? 
With a fluctuating school attendance, with merely a sprinkling of 
scholars who stay after eleven years of age, with time to teach 
little else but the three elementary subjects, do we want masters 
instructed how to teach synthetically and analytically, and to 
employ the Tentative and Socratic modes of questioning? Plain, 
sensible teachers we certainly need; but is this high-pressure 
system, embodied in the term “ method,” calculated to supply us 
with such? Wedoubt it. It is much to be hoped that the pre- 
sent crisis may not pass without leaving its stamp on the Training 
Colleges. That they are useful and necessary institutions, we do 
not doubt; but they are a part only of a whole, and should adapt 
themselves more closely to the particular educational requirements 
of the day. To many they appear to exist more for the purpose 
of furnishing the principal and his assistants with interesting 
fields of lecture, than of supplying the country with the kind of 
teacher it now requires. If this is the case, the Committee of 
Council must share the responsibility for it. They apply the 
stimulus, in prescribing such an examination as the present one 
for certificates. A judicious reduction in the subjects of examina- 
tion, and therefore of preparatory study, especially in the case of 
female students, would not only be for the interest of education 
generally, but would place the Training Colleges in a much better 
position before the public eye. 


MITCHEL ON MODERN IRISH HISTORY.* 


WE owe our readers some apology for directing their attention 
to Mr. John Mitchel, his book, or anything that is his, at a 
time when there is at least no lack of subjects for serious con- 
sideration. But, just as every now and then circumstances will 
arise which make the habits of a grub, or the animal economy of a 
maggot, a study for the politician and the philosopher, it so 
happens that the little volume before us has a certain value at 
present. Some time ago, its distinguished author wrote from Paris 
to a Dublin paper, describing what he conceived to be the be- 
coming attitude for Irish Nationalists, in the event of a war be- 
tween England and America. About the same time, a meeting 
was convened by The O’Donoghue and one or two other gentlemen 
of kindred aspirations, for the purpose of agreeing upon a line of 
action in the same case, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, ended 
in everybody So with everybody else. Whether it is, not 
that they love Ireland less, but that they love a row more, or be- 
cause it is impossible to keep bulls, practical or verbal, out of any 
thoroughly national discussion, we cannot say ; but the fact remains, 
that whenever a few gentlemen in the sister island get together, 
and call themselves “ United Irishmen,” they are sure to fail out, 
or at least exhibit some very considerable diversity of sentiment 
and purpose. Then, Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Pantaloon of seditious 
pantomime, came on, and immediately received the kicks, cufls, 
and derision due to his character and anility, especially one most 
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self and Church, that if any patriots will be good enough to get up 
a disturbance, he will not withhold his blessing from the shindy. 
No doubt we shall have more of the same sort of thing from time 
to time, for in Dublin city there is an intellectual caravanserai 
called the Rotundo, which has been established for the purpose of 
supplying entertainment for man and beast ; and when the publie 
ball season is over and concerts slacken —in the intervals of reli- 
gious meetings, when the rooms may be had for half-price —we 
shall probably hear now and then of an attempt to cater for our 
braying, bellowing, and hissing fellow-creatures. 

There are many persons on this side of the Channel so deficient in 
sympathy for the lower animals that they object to these displays,and 
so timorous or hot-tempered that they would fain have the Govern- 
ment put a stop to them with the strong hand. To all such per- 
sons we recommend a perusal of Mr. Mitchel’s Last Conquest of 
Ireland. Not that it is a pleasant or amusing book — quite the 
contrary. A more dreary little production we Nios seldom read, 
and no doubt Mr. Mitchel is quite correct when he says that to 
write it was not an enviable task. Did we not know the stern 
stuff an Irish patriot is made of, we should feel inclined to ask 
him why, in that case, he put himself to the pain of writing it — as 
Abernethy, when the old lady told him it hurt her so to raise her 
arm, asked her, “why the deuce she raised it, then?” He pathe- 
tically admits that the people in America, to whom it was origi- 
nally addressed, do not care three straws about the subjects of 
which it treats, and, as for the people of Ireland, they know all about 
them as well as Mr. Mitchel himself; so that, on the whole, it seems 
a perfectly gratuitous piece of self-torture. But it is one of the cha- 
racteristics of the Irish patriot that suffering is absolutely necessary 
to bring out his peculiar aroma. Unbruised, heis a common, perhaps 
vulgar, herb to look at; but crush him, and what you took for a 
dock or a dandelion gives out so decided an odour that “all the 
chamber smells him.” Neglect him, and he will even crush him- 
self rather than let your olfactories escape. Perhaps, too, some- 
thing may be allowed for the seva indignatio of an ex-agitator. 
In the monkey house of the Zoological Gardens there is, or used 
to be, a malicious solitary ape, whose conduct never failed to at- 
tract the notice of visitors. His gaze was always directed towards 
a cage containing some smaller animals of his own species, whose 
proceedings he watched with intense interest and bitterness of 
spirit. A donation of nuts to that cage threw him into xysms 
of rage, only surpassed in fury by the grins and chatterings which 
the sight of the occupants in a state of repose drew from him. 
The reason was, it had been once his dwelling-place; but he had 
so disturbed its peace and harmony, and, under the pretence of 
carrying on entomological researches, had inflicted such indignities 
on his fellow prisoners, that the keepers were compelled to 
remove him, and his only field for inquiry now is his own 
tail. We cannot help saying that there is a remarkable 
parallelism between his position and feelings and those of Mr. 
John Mitchel. However, we must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, nor inquire too curiously into the causes which led him to 
indite this doleful but, to us, cheering little book. Not that we 
suppose he had any thought of our gratification when he com- 
menced it. His afflicted country-woman, “ Lir’s lonely daughter,” 
when she wanted to unbosom herself, “told to the starlight her 
tale of woes;” but Mr. Mitchel required a more sympathizin 
auditor—though, to be sure, there was The Morning Star, which 
one would have thought quite un-English enough for his purpose—, 
so he addressed his sorrows in an epistolary form to the Hon. A. 
Stephens of Georgia. For this transatlantic Dido our Belfast 
ZEneas—albeit it does not appear he was invited by any royal 
mandate— renews his unspeakable grief, and gives a_ histo 
of that most miserable affair which he himself eee: § 
and of which he was a great part, from the beginning of the 
Repeal movement under O'Connell to the battle of Ballingarry 
under Smith O’Brien. His object was, he says, “to give infor- 
mation from an Irish point of view concerning a series of events 
which have been presented to all mankind by the British Press 
from precisely the opposite point of view,” and he chose the form 
of letters in order to avoid “all declamation, exaggeration and 
vituperation.” 

He has not been completely successful in carrying out the 
latter praiseworthy intention, but even the partial success 
which has attended his efforts shows that the two designs are to 
some extent incompatible, for, stripped of the above distinctive 
ornaments, the Irish point of view is wonderfully like every other 
point of view, even including the one which he describes as being 
“precisely opposite.” Except for some slight differences of 
nomenclature, chiefly remarkable when Mr. Mitchel employs 
such words as sedition, treason, rebellion, perjury, oppression, 
rent, civilization, &c.—which, of course, with him have a different 
meaning from that accepted by the world generally—any mem- 
ber of the British Press might readily adopt his view. We have 
the whole business laid out before us as in a map, and, looking at 
it now quietly, it seems difficult to believe that this was the bug- 
bear which frightened people so. It is like getting behind 
rustic ghost and seeing the turnip-head and the bit of candle, or 
coming out of the theatre and seeing the pantomime demon, 
cleansed of his palnt, taking his beer at the public-house opposite. 
Reading Mr. Mitchel’s narrative, it strikes one with mts that 
everybody did not at once perceive the humbug which was the 
backbone of the great Irish bogie. From first to last the 
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whole affair was essentially stagey. One is almost inclined 
to doubt whether there was, from beginning to end, a sin- 

le person mixed up in it who was in earnest. Every- 
body seems to have been solemnly humbugging everybody 
else. Nobody ever seems to have believed anybody else, or to 
have expected anybody else to believe him. First, there was 
glorious old Dan, swearing to the people in a voice broken with 
emotion that that day week they should have either Repeal or 
his lifeless corpse—at which the people cheered. But they always 
cheered still louder when he turned up that day week fresh and 
rosy as ever, and, instead of Repeal or his dead body, treated them 
to an anecdote about Sir Edward Sugden. Since the days of the 
old Crow Street Theatre, the people of Ireland never had such fun 
as at those monster meetings. Largely endowed with the organ 
of veneration, the Celt nevertheless enjoys hearing dignities 
spoken against, and O’Connell, with his rich voice, broad humour, 
and twinkling eye, was just the man to give effect to a spicy bit of 
impertinence. Besides, he always had some new sensation scheme. 
One day it was the council of three hundred; the next it was the 
arbitrators who were to supersede the county magistrates. But in 
reality it did not matter much what he proposed. He might have 
suggested a bit of the moon as the thing required for Ireland, and 
the monster meetings would have shouted for it without troubling 
themselves with any paltry details as to the possibility of getting 
it, or what was to be done with it when got. At last, in his 
search after startling novelty, he ventured a little way into sedi- 
tion, and produced that screaming farce, his imprisonment, when 
“ with his green Mullaghmast cap on, he received deputations in 
an elegant tent with a green flag flying over it, while the martyrs 
and their friends sauntered about amongst parterres of flowers.” 
This was a great hit, but it could not be repeated without 
danger, and all parties had to be satisfied with much tamer 
sort of entertainment afterwards. 

The Young Irelanders differed from O'Connell mainly in 
being totally devoid of humour. The only jokes they ever 
made that had any point were pike heads, and in their talk 
about barricades and vitriol, and revolution in general, there 
was a prosaic distinctness and a hardness of outline which 
left nothing for the imagination, and contrasted most un- 
favourably with the Turnerian haze of rigmarole which the 
Liberator threw round all his propositions. Compared with him 
they were unpopular. They had, it is true, their faithful following 
of clubs, composed for the most part of young whelps playing at 
Jacobinism, who made a solemn pretence of believing that Mitchel 
and Co. were ready to lead them to battle, while Mitchel and Co. 
pretended to believe the clubs were ready to follow them. But the 
great mass of the people were unable to get up even a semblance of 
belief in them. The only bit of real belief we can find anywhere 
was the belief of poor Mr. Mitchel that no jury would ever find 
him guilty of sedition, or, in other words, that any jury empan- 
neled must contain at least one juror who, come what might, 
would swear that Mr. Mitchel did not do, and had no intention of 
doing, the things which Mr. Mitchel himself confessed having 
done, and said all along he meant to do—in short, one of those 
jurors who, as Spenser says, “make no conscience to perjure 
themselves in their verdicts, and,” he adds with pardonable 
warmth —‘“damn their souls.” In cherishing this belief, Mr. 
Mitchel did an injustice to his countrymen, as the event showed. 
Of course he says the jury was packed, but that only means that 
the Crown succeeded in preventing any gentleman with lax 
notions as to the obligation of an oath from being sworn. 

To us the moral of all this is that, if at a time when Ireland 
might be supposed to have been desperate and reckless from her 
own misfortunes, and inflamed by the example of the Continent, 
sedition had no more pith or earnestness in it than Mr. Mitchel 
can show, the agitators of to-day have but a poor chance of 
creating a formidable movement. One of the most valuable 
lessons his book teaches is that the fundamental principle of 
Young Irelandism is destruction to property. He and his fel- 
lows tried hard to disguise this fact, and to make out 
that they courted and had the support of the men of property. 
This naturally irritated their real supporters, and they were very 
soon forced to declare that they depended entirely on those whom 
their motto from Wolfe Tone described as “that numerous and 
respectable class of the community, the men of no property,” and 
whom Mr. Mitchel with less elegance, but more candour, called “ the 
able-bodied paupers.” Statistics show that this class is neither 
numerous nor respectable at present, whatever it may have been in 
1848. But, numerous as it was and noisy as it was, still, in spite 
of ull its cheers and yells and vows to shed the last drop of its 
blood, the “ revolution” was = down like a street row by a few 
policemen, and the would-be leaders disposed of as easily as if 
they had been simply robbing a hen-roost. 

e may fairly commend the general behaviour of the Govern- 
ment on that occasion, but for any future difficulty perhaps the 
conduct of Policeman X would be a safer model to imitate. He 
knows from experience that when an émeute of that sort which he 
describes next morning as “ Hirish row, your Weshep,” is in 
Froaress, it defeats the ends of justice to interfere until it is ripe. 

© have recourse to moral force or gentle measures would onl 
have the effect of turning all parties against himself. So he stan 
calmly watchful in the entry and lets the row simmer up and down 
the alley until he ives that Rory O’More is about to proclaim 
his faith in the luck of odd numbers by biting off one of his 
antagonist’s ears or fingers, or that charming Judy Callaghan is 
likely to have an impression of her features taken off with a 


quart pot. Then it is that he comes forward. There seems 
to be a general feeling that now, matters having come to 
an honourable crisis, he may be allowed to do his duty quietly. 
The offenders are walked off, “and peace returning Vroods 
upon the scene.” This, we know, will seem to many too mild 
a form of procedure, but for our part we are loth to 
advocate very sweeping measures against Irish Patriots. We 
hold it to have been an act of very doubtful benevolence to 
Ireland on the part of St. Patrick when he exterminated the toads 
and vipers. Every one familiar with Irish literature must have 
remarked that the immunity from reptiles which the island in con- 
sequence enjoys is productive of a kind of conceit, and is made the 
basis of all sorts of absurd propositions about the peculiar sanctity 
of the Irish soil. Who can say but that, in an excessively regene- 
rated Ireland, an O'Donoghue may be required to induce a healthy 
humility —to be a humble reminder of what she once was—a 
gentle hint that even yet she is as other nations are? Inde- 
ndently of his prospective usefulness, there is much to be 
in favour of this gentleman. It is hardly fair to hold him respon- 
sible for the line of conduct he follows. Being “‘ The O’ Donoghue,” 
what else can he do? At that fatal moment when the priest said 
to his godfathers and godmother, “ Name this child,” the god- 
fathers and godmother said, “ His name is The,” he was condemned 
to a life of isolated Celticity and hatred of the Saxon. A Mr. 
O'Donoghue might have made an active and intelligent tidewaiter ; 
an O'Donoghue, Esq. might have become Her Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at Pernambuco; but The O'Donoghue can accept of no 
compromise. With that dreadful definite article hanging to him, 
how can he help being eccentric and irascible in the land of the 
stranger? It separates him from his fellow-creatures who have 
commonplace English titles; and at the same time it irritates him 
against them, conveying as it does a kind of challenge to the non- 
Celtic world to come and tread on it. 


FRIENDLY SKETCHES IN AMERICA.* 


HIS book is “the result of observations and inquiries made 

during a four months’ journey through the United States, 
in the summer of 1860.” It is a rambling account of the 
Quakers in America, written by an English Quaker, interspersed 
with a fragmentary history of the sect, and the schisms which 
have disturbed it. We ove striven in vain to discover any 
method in the volume before us—any principle on which the 
chapters (which are not numbered, and very slightly divided) 
follow each other; but this fault is at least common to many 
travellers, and we are spared all personal narrative. The great 
fault of the book is, that being written by a Quaker, mainly of 
course for the benefit of his own people, it is rather unintelligible 
to those who are not familiar with the Society of Friends, its 
internal discipline and religious differences. The writer knows so 
well the meaning and history of the dissensions among the Friends 
in America, the causes of the separation into Orthodox and 
Hicksite Friends, and of the still more perplexing division of the 
former into Evangelicals and Wilburites, that he does not deem it 
necessary to give a distinct narrative, but leaves his readers to 
extract a complete account of the two schisms from a paragraph 
in one place, and a sentence in another, which are often mere 
allusions, + ig misunderstand, and hard to piece together into a 


wh 

The first separation of the previously united body of Quakers 
in America, which took a little more than thirty years ago, 
may be roughly com to the great Arian schism of the fourth 


century. Elias Hicks, a minister of great reputation, both for 
ability and integrity, and for the strictness with which he adhered 
to the traditional simplicity and self-denial of the Quakers, 
excited attention by as disparagingly of the Atonement, 
and of the authority of the Bible, especially affirming that the 
inward light in the soul (which is by all parties accepted as the 
fundamental of Quakerism) was superior to the Bible. 
Many of the Friends in Pennsylvania and New York adopted his 
views; and after much unseemly squabbling, a final separation 
took place, about half the entire body of Quakers in America 
ranging themselves on each side. And so total is the rupture 
between them that the author of the fag work, who, being an 
Englishman, naturally belonged to Orthodox side, was pre- 
vented by his friends in America from holding any intercourse 
with the Hicksites. So far the history is tolerably clear; but 
when we come to the second separation of the Orthodox Friends, 
it is not so easy to see through the haze caused by Mr. Tallack’s 
allusive method of writing. The Hicksite schism seems to have 
thoroughly stirred the whole body of Quakers, both in America 
and in England; and a great movement was n in favour of 
education, of more purely scriptural doctrine, and of a relaxation 
in the old formality strict discipline of the sect. In this 
movement, an lish minister, J John Gurney, of Norwich, 
soon ‘The Mgutsl ts, the 
soon quarrelled. i ts tq the system, 
headed by one John Wilbur, raised a bitter and uncourteous 
opposition to Gurney, when he went over to America; and 

resently formed a new sect, called Wilburites, after their leader. 
These Wilburites are the Pharisees of Quakerism, rigid in their 


adherence to the outward peculiarities which have always marked 
the Society of Friends, zealous to “disown” all who are not 
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thoroughly “consistent” in these respects; but they are divided 
among themselves, and are, as may be expected, not ny | nume- 
rous, so that they are of small account in comparison to the other 
bodies of American Quakers, who number about eighty thousand 
each. Granting, however, that Quakerism is a good thing in itself, 
it by no means follows that the Wilburites, in spite of their 
divisions and of their small numbers, are not the best calculated 
of all the American sects to maintain its existence. Some time 
since, in reviewing a life of George Fox, we had occasion to 
remark that the outward peculiarities of dress and speech were 
the only means of keeping Quakerism alive; and the perusal of 
the book before us does not induce us to alter, as regards the 
Friends in America, the conclusion which we then arrived at con- 
cerning their English brethren. There is no small probability of 
the Hicksite branch ultimately being fused with the Unitarians; 
for it was his near approach to Unitarianism which raised the 
first outcry against their founder, Hicks; and the Evangelical 
oe ot the Quakers, who roused the indignation of the 

ilburites by their liberal tendencies, have little or nothing to 
divide them from the Methodists, the most numerous and active 
of American sects, except the one doctrine of the Inward Light— 
the very thing which their great leader, Gurney, was accused of 
unduly depreciating. But the Wilburites, who lay particular 
stress on adherence to the old forms of speech and the old quaint 
dress, especially in the matter of collars (to which we shall 
presently have occasion to refer again), merely because they are 
the established insignia of Quakerism, are likely thereby to engender 
a new and more bigoted belief that these externals are necessary, 
and thereby a firmer faith in the creed of which they are the 
symbols. Pharisaical condemnation of all who will not agree 
with ourselves is a failing almost universal, and needs no stimulant; 
and where this co-operates with that rooted reverence for what 
has been the custom of our forefathers which belongs not a little 
to all the English race, and has been fostered by centuries of 
Quakerism, we cannot but expect that the two feelings combined 
will work powerfully to maintain the existence of the sect which 
encourages their operation. 

The Quaker system of church government seems to have been 
as rudely shaken as their religious faith by the agitations of the 
last thirty or forty years. It is hard to discover from Mr. Tal- 
lack’s account of various proceedings connected with the two 
schisms what that system really is—how far each meeting, 
theoretically independent, is practically so—what control the 
roe provincial meetings have over the separate congregations, 

ow they obtained it, how it is exercised —what is the province 
and authority of the elders as against the ministers? These and 
other questions, important if we wish to understand the merits of 
the disputes related, are nowhere distinctly answered in Mr. 
Tallack’s book, and consequently his appeals to the sympathy of 
his readers for one side or the other are rather wasted upon all 
but Quakers themselves. But we may remark on the importance 
they seem to attach to the recognition of one body by another— 
how one meeting considers itself empowered to “disown” another 
for harbouring a preacher suspected of want of orthodoxy — and, 
above all, how deep their respect for order and regular authority 
is. In fact, it is sometimes almost comic to see with what rever- 
ence the author uses the words “oflicially,” and “constitutionally,” 
of the proceedings of the smallest bodies among them. ‘There is 
hardly a word throughout the book of Friends being “ disowned ” 
for offences against morality of any kind; and it certainly seems 
that they are in America, as in England, a quiet and virtuous 
emg But, however much importance we may attach to the 

onest simplicity of their faith and habits, we must remember that 
they are, on the whole, a wealthy people, and therefore exposed to 
less temptation. This may be, and doubtless is, in a great 
measure, the effect of their steady and sober lives; but, neverthe- 
less, it ought to have its weight in qualifying the impression re- 
garding the Quakers, that they are superior in practical goodness 
to other sects. 

If we turn from the Friends in America to the author who has 
written this little work about them, we may gather a few more 
crumbs of information concerning the habits, amount of education, 
and general intelligence of the Quakers. The author describes 
very minutely his visits to various places of education, both 
schools and universities. The schools are apparéntly well con- 
ducted and useful, though very few in number, but the universi- 
ties, so-called, do not show any great amount of education among 
the Friends in America, or indeed in England, if Mr. Tallack's 
admiration for the American mode of instruction may be allowed 
to weigh. For instance, at Haverford, near Philadelphia, con- 
fessedly ranking first among the Quaker places of education, and 
distinctly allowed to be an University — 

The course of studies is arranged to extend over four years. There are 
daily classical recitations, and each student, in his “ course,” will have read, 
in addition to several books of Xenophon and Homer, two of the tragedies 
of Zschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides ; the Oration of Demosthenes on the 
“Crown,” and portions of Thucydides; and in Latin, besides several books 
of Virgil and +" and Orations of Cicero, the Odes and some of the Epistles 
of Horace; the Histories, or the Germania and Agricola, of Tacitus; the first 
book of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, with the Hers Scipionis, and the 
Captivi of Plautus. 

It is true, no doubt, that many graduates of English Universities 
read less of the classics during their academic career. The points 
to which we would call attention are, first, the discursive and 
fragmentary nature of the reading; and secondly, the absence of 
any hint that more is read by any of the students. ‘ 


The author, who is in many respects apparently superior to the 
average of Quakers, often laments the bigotry of his American 
friends ; and, being a firm believer in the essential goodness and 
vitality of his faith, he deprecates any too rigid adherence to obsolete 
forms of dress and speech, and, as far as his very sober style of 
writing will allow, ridicules some of the practices of the American 
Quakers. One curious point of which he speaks, he does not 
make as clear as might be desired for due appreciation of the 
absurdity, and we really must take a lesson of a tailor before we 
can understand what “a slit in a turned-down coat collar” is, and 
why the absence of this mysterious slit should be considered the 
very Palladium of Quakerism. ‘Toleration and union, in spite of 
minor differences, are dear to Mr. Tallack, as to every sincerely 
religious man not blinded by prejudice; and he insists very fre- 
quently on the paramount importance of acting according to 
religion, rather than quarrelling with other people because they 
happen to hold less strict opinions. If all the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the author of this volume were shared and acted on 
by all Quakers, we should not know of their existence otherwise 
than by their superior quietness and sobriety of life, and their 
steady adherence to their principles. We cannot do better than 
end this review by quoting the end of his account of the Wil- 
burites :— 

It is far more easy to rest on an appeal to eighteenth-century recognised 
customs, established by long and arduous perseverance, than it is to lean our 
appeal alone on Christ, and to encounter in ourselves the ridicule, and the 
criticisin, and the various kinds of disunity and opposition, which such an 
untraditional basis still brings in its train. 

The objection against the courtesy of English Friends, as being a sort of 
latitudiuarian weakness, was mentioned to me more than once whilst in 
America. It is certainly not incompatible with true Christianity, or true 
Quakerism, to be courteous and cheerful ; and there are few things which 
nullify the influence of an earnest Christian more than an accompaniment of 
stiffness and reserve. The Wilburites are at least not much in danger of 
receiving a tu quoque when they bring forth this charge of courtesy against 
Evangelical Friends. 

There is instruction in an anecdote mentioned of a family who were in the 
habit of receiving frequent ministerial visits ; and after one of these, when 
their visitor had afforded them pleasure as well as edification, one of the 
household exclaimed, “ What a nice thing it is when folks are good without 
being disagreeable.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
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or on seven payments : reat 1880 a further Retrospective addition will be rated on’ seventeen 
Annual Payments, and so 

On the surrender of lickes the full value is eee without any deduction ; or the Directors 
bp ee nine-tenths of such surrender value as 2 temporary accommodation on the deposit 
polic) 

, = extra brerium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United omen 
ng peace 


— 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


alt LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
DSON, Esq., Deputy oC 
ro Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, E: 
George Field, . William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Edward H. Chapman, Esq. i En. 
apman, muel Hii ith, Esq 
Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
PROFITS. —Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are ontenss t to Policies every fifth year. 
assured are entitled to participate after payment of one prem 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions 1 made to Policies issued before Se 4th of January, 1812, 
vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insu ates. 
made to Policies issued after the of 1842, vary in 
like manner from £28 © £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
PURCHASE OF POL, ictes. —A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
either a or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
¢ Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security of policies 
efeted wi sh this Company for the whole term of life, when they have — ‘adequate 
jue. 


val 
nformat as ; 
Office Pall Mall the Agente and 


* SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


"THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
In Extent of Business a and Annual Revenue, is the 
RGES£’ MUTUAL OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Heap Orrice — No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


FUNDS AND ND REVENUE. 
Policy-holders’ Fund, Realised and Invested.......£3,700 000 { 
Annual Revenue. £430,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
those charged by the Leading Life Offices 


EFFECT OF BONUSES ON ON POLICIES FOR £1,000 
These Bonuses are not exceeded by those of any other Office. 


LONDON ASSURANCE—Offices, No. 7 i 
wee E.C., and No. 7 Pall Mall, 8.W.—for 7m. LIFE, and 
by; feral Charter inthe year 13 tries 
enmaestansent very information may be obtained by a 


as 
LAURENCE, Seoretary. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, S.W.—The follow- 
ing are the TERMS OF ADMISSION to this Lil patch s contains 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literature in Various Languages : ion year are 
with Entrance Fee of £5; Life Membership, £26 ; Catalogue, | a ae hae TEEN umes are 
to Country, and TEN to to Town Members. READIN ROOM. from 10 


IFTY TBOUSAND VOLUMES OF RARE, CURIOUS; 
USEFUL, AND VALUABLE BOOKS now on Sale at VERY GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, on account of Removal, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 
ph new Cetalogue for 1862 of VERY AP BOOKS may be had on the receipt of two 
HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. — Surplus Copies 
of “ Du Chaillu’s Africa,” “ Atkinson's The Amoor,” “ Galton's Vacation Tourist,” * 
Eign's Mission to China,” and many other Books,are now ON SALE, at greatly 
Catalogues sent qratie. 


BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RARE BOOKS, BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Books of Earl Wood ts, Bible Illustrations, Embl Costume, Portraits, 
by Bewick, Etchings Cruikshank, Chess, Pro Woodeuts 
«* A Catalogue, in a few day, 8, sent Post Free for One Stamp. 
home Warrrrycnam, Bookseller, 33 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


[NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GL ENNY, next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on plication) Lists of the necessary 
Outfits for every appointment. with Prices of each ‘Article, N.B.— Thresher's India Gauze 
Waisico: oats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts,can only be procured at this 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Sonteiginss Es Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Serdom, for 
Twelve Persons, from @ jass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. All 
Articles marked in Pine Fig yy 
Ornamental Glass, Engltalt and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 


execu 


DON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Street, W. 
HIRMINGHAM— Manvcractory and Sxow ‘Rooms, Broap Street. 
Established 1307. 


AILORS’ ASSOCIATION.’—Clothes of the finest 
quality, best and most rice, can be had at this Establishment. — 

Specially » made CLERICAL CLOTH and Dv. KIN. 
34 Castle Street mary Oxford Street, W. COOPER & CO. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 


a atten portable. The great objection tothe usual Spring Mattress isits being so heavy 
rsome. 
“Sommrer Exastique Porratir "is made in Three separate parts. and joined to- 
gether has all the elasticity of the resedy ich the ing Mattress. As it has no stuffin or horse- 
air, it cannot harbour moth, to = os usual ae Mattress is very liab fe; ihe prices, also 
are much below those of attresses, 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long.. 4 ft. Gin. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long..... * 00 
3 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. ” ” 5 0 
4 ft. ” eve ww 0 
The “ Somaire combines the advantages of elasticity, dura- 
bility, cleanliness, portability, and cheapness 
An Ill d Catal of Bedstead Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post on 


— Haz & Sox, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
rpRAV ELLING DRESSING B: AGS, DRESSING CASES, 


Despatch Boxes—Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases Writing Desks—Parisian pro” 
ductions—Library Sets in _mediwval, and Leather Cases of Fine Cutlery—Scissors, 

Table Knives—The Magic Razor Stro Paste, at MECHI and BAZLN’s, 4, 
hall-street ; 112, Regent-street ; and Crystal Palace, 


CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 opular Men and 
Women yoo are pabiiehed 9 at Is. 6d. each, by Messrs. MECHI and BAZIN, 112 
Regent Street. Also man; room Albums for ditto, on sale from 2s. 6d. to 
10 Guineas each. 
Catal of Names post free. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium.) 

-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

— by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 


AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
superior to every k 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
preseribed Dr. De salutary 's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 


ALL INFORMATION SENT — 
der Values of 


Palen lew Prospectus Tables of Premiums, Bonuses. d Surren 
and Explanations, wand will be sent free, with forms of pro- 
on app. tion. 


DON. 
Agent. — Hugh 4 Roval yal Exchange ge Buildings, Cornhill. 
Local —M R.8 Ly Pall Mall. a; Agent for the West End District ; Benton 
for District ; Robertson and White, ‘Accountants, 


Teason to be satisfied with its beneficial 
Date Amount payable if Death occurs in 
of The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F-.R F.R.S., Physician to the London Hospital. 
Poliey. “Tt was fitting that the author of the best anulysis and investigations into the uroestion of of 
1688 lees tee 1088 1886 this Oil yy hi imseif be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether considered with 
‘0 its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I am satistied that for medicinal purposes 
1815 £2372 £2409 £2446 £2483 £2519 no finer Oil can be procured.” 
1820 2011 2042 2104 2135 <a 
1825 Igl2 1941 BARLOW, Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 
1830 755 ied Ld 1637 “T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make use of Dr. Dr Joxon’s 
1614 1639 lee Cod Liver Oil. I have ‘been weil its effect, and believe it to be a very pure Oil, 
1840 1468 1491 1514 1559 well fitted for those cases in which the use of that that substance is indicated.” 
3 Dr. ve Jonen's Cop Liver On. is is sold only in Half- 28. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with signature, ‘witout 


POSSIBLY DE by respectable Ciemists and 
ILE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


H YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supprook Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. 5 Sain. 
The TURK — 1 BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direc 

G n London, at the Cay Turkish Baths, 5 South Street, Scher. every Tuesday 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curr Orrice—19 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital £2,500,000. 
RECTORS, 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Jeremiah Colman, Esq. Francis Hicks, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. John Hodgson, Esq. 
w Edwin Fox, Esq John Humphrey. Jun., Esq. 
‘Nehemiah "Griftths, Esq. Moss Joshua, FE. 
* Samuel Hanson, Esq? William Leask. Esq. 
jeorge Harker, Esq. Andrew Lusk, Esq. 
rederick William Esq. John Robert Thomson, Esq. 
imith Harrison, Esq. Joseph Underwood, 
David Hart, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esa. 
Ghinn. Mawacen—Henry Thomson. 
Banxzrs—The London and County Bank. 


This Company fettered by an combination with other offices, has a seal 

MERCAN and and GENERAL BUSINESS on the principle of 

vion=the Insurance from Loss by Fire in all cases being in proportion to the 
acter of t 

"The Company is prepared to receive proposals for the protection of every description of 

P'Reautagp Pnorers gn Goods may be insured by those who operate between the original sale 


prom) 
airnese, liberality, and despatch. 
will be gaven st the Chief Office, 19 Cornhill, 


and Friday, coremn One and Four 


V. R — ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. 
* BEST for GENTLEMEN. (2s. 6d.) ONLY UNE for LADIES. (3s. 6d.} 
ALWAYS READY. Public and Private. Cards free by post. 26 Queen Square, Russecn 


Savane, Prom Six to Nine p.w., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


HL YPROPATHY. — WINTER TERMS.—THE BEULAH 
SPA HYDROPATHIC orwood, within 20 minutes’ walk 

of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the RECEPTION of PATIENTS tad VISITORS. Terms: 

Patients, from Three Guineas; Visitors, co ‘Two Guineas upwards, to 

tion. Particulars of Dr. KIL TERBAND‘, M.D., Sore Propaieror. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
wards of thirty § amon is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustache, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and i1s., by C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 
ton-street, London, W.C.. all Chemists and Perfumers. For Children and Ladies 
most e and unrivalled. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S Report on WATERS’S 
QUININE WINE its use, and the Mi Profession 
to its value and_importance. at Warers, 2 Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, 
E.C. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Ttalian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. per oo 
Wholesale Agents, Lew:s, W eau, and Co., Worcester. 


(COUGHS AND COLDS ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, which have a pleasant taste. 
” Price Is. 1d. and 2s, 9d. per box, of all druggists. 
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SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Clerical, Medical, & General Fife Assurance Society. 


PRESIDENT. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. THE EARL OF GALLOWAY. 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN, 
LORD CROFTON. 
DIRECTORS. 


Cn _JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Fsoq., F.RS, 
President of the General Council of Medical Education and Recistration of the United Kingdom. 


(R Hoy, JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P., Mortimer, Reading. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F-R.5., 5 Clifford Street, Bond Street. 

HEN A AND, M.D., F.R.S., Oxford. ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.R.S., 12 Pertford Street, May Fatr. 
n BENJ. C. Bt., D.C.L., F.R.S., . ro 
Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St Paul's. GERARD W. LYDEKKER, 

THOMAS DAVIS, Fad: Boxmoor House, Hemel Hempstead. ANDREW A. MIEVILLE, =. 67 Gower Street. 
CHARLES M. DEANE, -» Banker, Winchester. Rev. JOSEPH MOORE, M.A., Buckland, Faringdon. 
UNLAP, M.D., Queen's Terrace, Windsor. GEORGE H. PINCKHARD, Esq., Combe Court, Godalming. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY, 
GEORGE CUTLIFFE, Esq. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 


Read at an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at the Society’s Office, on the 2nd day of January, 1862. 


In conformity with the provisions of the Deed of Constitution, and of the Society’s special Act of Parliament, the Directors have called the present , for 

~ —- of submitting to the Proprietors and to the Assured the result of an investigation into the affairs of the Quinquennial period, which terminated on the 30th 
une, 

On that day the Society completed its thirty-seventh year ; and the present investigation has fully realized those anticipations of success to which the Directors have given 
frequent expression in their Annual Reports. 

It will be expedient, in the first place, briefly to trace the progress of the Society during the period now under review. This can best be done by a reference to a few of the 
more important items in the Account rendered at the last Division, the results of which were justly regarded with more than ordinary satisfaction. 

oe ne effected during the five years just completed covered a total sum of £1,486,370, being an increase of £62,215 on those of the 
ormer period. 
The Income of the Society, which on the 30th June, 1856, was £166,800, reached £195,400 on the 30th of June, 1861, showing an increase since the last 
Division of £28,600 per annum. 
The Assurance Fund rose from £1,154,276, in 1856, to £1,422,191, in 1861, being an increase of £267,915. 

This increase in the Income and Assurance Fund is, however, far from indicating the full expansion of either. At the last Division, two new privileges came into 
operation for the first time, by one of which the value of the Reversionary Bonus then declared might be taken by the Assured in an i diate cash pay t, and by the 
other, in a large reduction of the premiums during the succeeding five years. The amount then paid in cash was £34,472, whilst the reduction of premium allowed for five 

exceeded £3450 per annum. These modes of —— were embraced vy the holders of 2282‘Policies, 1673 of whom elected to take cash payments, and 609 the 
reductions of premiums for five years—a result most decisive as to the popularity of both privileges among the Assured. 

The claims by death, including Bonus Additions, that accrued during the five years to June, 186], amounted to £464,280, being an increase on the five years to June, 1856, 
of £121,983, and making the total Claims, from the commencement of the Society, £1,621,878. This increase, which naturally arose from the Claims under Policies on the 
lives of persons advanced in years, deserves notice, as illustrating how effectually the Society is fulfilling the object for which it was established. 

The interest yielded during the period under consideration on all the Society’s property, invested and uninvested, was on the average £4 per cent. ; thus fully maintaining 
the rate realized during the previous five years. 

On the 30th June last, the number of Assurances in force was 7559, and the amount payable under them, including Bonuses, £4,537,914, being an increase in the 
Guiggeelal period of 1100 in number, and £719,154 in amount. 

y 


the annexed statement of Assets and Liabilities, it will be seen that, after deducting the Proprietors’ capital of £50,000, 


The Assets on the 30th June last were - oan on one ~ oe £1,422,191 18 8 
And the Liabilities to the same date .., ove oe ove ove ove ooo 1,132,744 11 7 
Leaving a Surplus of on on oe on on £4477 


From this surplus the sum of £50,000 must, in conformity with the Society’s special Act of Parliament, be first set aside as a permanent reserve fund ; and of the 
remaining £239,447 7s. 1d., the Directors have determined to recommend the Division of £237,000, being the nearest amount convenient for distribution. The amount 
divided on the last occasion was £195,000. 


As on all former occasions, the valuation of the Liabilities has been at once rigorous and minute. Each Policy has been separately valued and i tly checked, and all 
i Mortal: "Ofhee Tablas are based, was 


employed 
is, therefore, profit actually realized—every encroachment on, or anticipation of, future profits having been scrupulously avoided. Of the Assets it need only be said that, as 


The Reversionary Bonus of £275,077, before mentioned, will average 48 per cent., varying with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent. on the premiums received 

one same, SS. on all the Policies among which it will be distributed. The Bonus declared in 1857 averaged 46 per cent., and varied from 31 to 85 per cent. on the premiums 
e previous five years. 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the reversionary amount, will, on this occasion, average 28 cent. of the premiums received in the present juennial 

as against 27 per cent. at the last Division. This cash return is among the largest ever given by any Office, and strikingly exhibits the measure A 4 


success. 

There is yet one other illustration of the comparative results of the present Bonus that will doubtless be acceptable, as pointing to the large reductions of premiums that 
may be expected from accumulated Bonuses. It will now be at the option of 176 Policy-holders to relieve themselves of all further payments whatever on account of their 
assurances, by the surrender, in some cases, of the whole, and, in others, of a part only of their Bonus additions, their Policies at the same time having the right of sharing, 
as fully as at present, in every future division of profits at which such Policies may be in existence. The number, in 1852, to whom this benefit was available, was 11 only ; 
1857, but 60; whilst now, as has been stated, it has reached 176, 

In concluding their Report, the Directors cannot refrain from easing with their hearty congratalations as to the results of the ot anticipations not less cheering as tc 
the pros; s of thefuture. The statements that are now before the Meeting have revealed no sign of pause, much less of retrogression. They have, on the contrary, demonstrated 
that, with matured strength and increased solidity, the Society maintains all its early elasticity and vigour. Ample reserves, resulting from cautious modes of valuation, have 
secured to it many sources of undeveloped profit for future realization and division, whilst the economical management and careful supervision of its funds will contribute in 
no small degree to their steady accumulation. These considerations leave no reasonable doubt as to the fuller expansion of the Society’s operations, and justify the confident 
hope of its increasing prosperity and usefulness. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 307Tn JUNE, 1861. 


ASSETS. 
Funded Property — viz., £255,000 Stock ow ove one ove om ove on 234,170 11 0 
East India Stock, £25,000 oe ove ove on oe ovo one ove ove oe 54,000 0 0 
India Bonds, £20,000 ove + ove ove oe oe oe oe 19,820 0 
Mortgages... ove ove ove oe ase oe ove ove ove ove ove 934,460 14 0 
Advanced on Life Interests ow oon oo ovo oo ove ove 146,398 0 
Freehold House for the Society's Offices ovo oe ove oo ooo oe ooo oo oe 12,750 0 0 
Value of Bonuses on Policies belonging to the Society at other Offices ove ee ove oo on 9,795 3 3 
Premiums, Dividends on Stock, and proportion of Interest due ove ove eee ove ove eee 36,214 14 7 
Agents’ Quarterly Balances... oe ove ove ove eee ove ove ove oo 15611 12 3 
Balance at London and Westminster Bank... ose oe oe oe 8, 7 9 
Cash inthe Office ose ove ove oe oe oe ove 312 15 10 
Total Assets ove ove one ove 1,472,191 18 8 
Deduct Proprietors’ Guarantee Fund oo ove ove on oe ee 50, 
Consolidated or Assurance Fund ooo ose oe oe oe oe 1,422,191 18 8 
LIABILITIES. 
Value of Policies effected on the Participating Scale... ove ove ove ove oe 874,260 8 5 
Value of Six B already declared ove ove 186,708 5 5 
Value of Policies effected on the Non-participating Scale ove ooo ove oe ove 40,020 19 0 
Value of Annuities... ove oe eve one ove ove ove 2,089 10 7 
Dividends due ove oe ove oe ose oo ooo ove 2560 0 0 
Claims by Deaths which occurred before 30th June, 1861, unpaid ove oe ooo ove 24,848 0 
Due for » Income Tax, Commission, and sundry Expenses ove ove on on 2 
1,132,744 7 
Deduct Reserve Fund, pursuant to Sec. 32 of the Society’s special Act of Parliament ... oe ove -- — 50,000 0 0 


Available for Division one oe £239,447 7 1 


The next Division of Profits wit take piace in January, \867, ant Persons who effect New Policies before the end of June next 


wile be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over later Assurers. 


les of Rates, F Proposal, and further Information, be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents ; or of 
can De GEORGE CU LCLIFFE, ‘AnD SECRETARY, 


St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
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) Of the £237,000 now to be apportioned, one sixth, or £39,000, will fall to the Proprietors, and five-sixths, or £197,500, to the Assured, yielding a Reversionary 
addition to the Policies of £275,077. In this sum every Policy on the participating scale of premium, existing on the 30th June last, will share, in exact proportion to its 
contribution to the funds of the Society since the last Division. 
The satisfaction with which this result must be regarded, and the confidence with which it will be accepted by both Proprietors and Assured, will be further strengthened 
by a, ideration o » measures that have been taken to ensure its unquestionable accuracy z fect safety. 
ere re, tney 
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PIECES.—Bu: f the are before final ing, to visit UL 
8. SHOW. ROOMS, They contain such an nt FE ENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, GENERAL, IRONMONGERY. as 
4 sleewhere, either for variety, novelty, apanty of bare or 
and two sets 
fenders. 23 3s. to atte, with 


UTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


TAB CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §&, 
BURTON Boat Prices thet are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert Carve 
Dozen. Dozen. 
s. a. 8. dd. s. d. 
‘vory Handles ..... 12 6 10 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handies 6 0 6 43 
4-inch Ivory 18 0 46 
4-inch Ivory Handles ..... 2460 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest ‘Atrican 322 0 26 0 lo 
Ditto with Silver Ferules ........... 40 0 33 0 12 6 
Nickel Blcetro-Siiver Handles, any 250 | | 6 
ectro-Silver any 90 6 
Silver Handles, of any | 84 210 
Bons awp Horn Hanores.—Kyives anv Forks 
PER DOZEN. 
White Bone Handles loo 8 6 21 6 
Ditto Balance Handles 21 0 7 0 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulde: 7 0 Mo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handies 2 0 90 3 0 


The larg ore stack: Is jpottnn of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
vf the new plated fish 


WILLIAM cw BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 590 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Bhive ver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, genes 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roor 
and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show ecm, 
at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1,1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and | 


Newman's Mews, London. 
APPIN AND COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
t. contains the Largest STOCK in London of 


o the Pantheon. Oxford-stree 

ELECTRO SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Military 
and Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select complete Services of Plate of the 
most elegant design, without the di-advantage of delay. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. | Superior. 

1 doz. Table Knives, Balance Ivory handles .. | £1 00 | £115 
1 doz. Cheese Knives ......--... onwo 015 0 
1 pair Registered Meat Carvers 046 070 012 0 
1 pair Extra siz 056 013 6 
teel for sharpening 026 036 46 
Complete Service | 42001! £ 20 


Each article may be had separately at the same price: the handles are so secured as not to 
become loose in hot water. Estimates submitted for furnishing w ith plate und cutlery Military 
Messes, Hotels, and all Public Establishments. Celebrated Cutlery in large Stock for apn 
and immediate shipment at Sheftield Prices. Illustrated aamanes post free. The only 
London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, Oxford-st 

Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works. Shefleld. 


OLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST-END 

ESTABL ERENT. 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
munications are to be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire. —City 
Branch, 26 Cheapside, E. co 


EORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 86 Great Tower Street, 
9 and 10, Great Tower Street. and | St. Dunstan’ 8 Hill, London, E.C., and 17 and 18 
Park Row, Greenwich, 8.E. Established 1785. pre List on application Free. 

A large and valuable Stock of OLD BOTTLED PORTS, of various Shippers and Vintages, 
accumulated during the last forty rar . including a bin fourteen years in bottle of eight nanos 
and fifty dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs. Ruck, Fenwick, 
Ruck, known to the trade as his celebrated “ Six Vintage” Wine, dry, full of “ Beeswing” 3 

flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded on payment. 


+ 
K LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
* and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct attention to their choice Selections of Breakfast 
and Luncheon Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing amongst others York 
and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and’ Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, 
Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, French 
Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, 
Greengages, Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Musezxtel Raisins, Figs, French 
STuIee, and a varicty of French Chocolates and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces 
u perintendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Sokees. Soaps, Candles, Colza Dil. and all Household Requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 
Families regularly waited on for orders. 


6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


nder personal su 


— Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 
And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144 STREET 
(Nearly, opposite Bond Street). 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95 CITY le 
THOSE ABOUT TO FUR 
Ave solicited to inspect their ay varied Stock 
first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 


GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Tilustrated Cataloques gratis and post-free. 
250 Oxford 


M2RTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
sesett. CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Services. at a great reduction 

for CAs, in 1 of the iration of the Lease.— 250 Oxford Street, near Hyde 
ark 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATIDN, &e. 


ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 
SHOW-ROOMS for TURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC PAPER- HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. ich have been recently added to their 
Establishment. Designs and fuinished, an Illust Priced ¢ upon 
spplication.—33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special to Her Majesty: the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 
MEMORIAL, DECORATIVE, AND HERALDIC, 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 


An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, including a Fresticn on the History and 
Practice of the Art, forwarded on the receipt of Thirty Post-office Sta 


WORKS_24 CARDINGTON STREET. HAMPSTEAD 1 ROAD. N.W. 


Parcels &c. to All Parts of the World by 
wit EA TL L EY & CO.’S Ste Waghorn) 


Express, Passenger, and Insurance Agenc: 
TARIFFS wire ‘THmovan RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
Arply at 8. Regent Ws 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


GAUNDER 
ARMY, E. IA, AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
66 Srazet, Hanover Sqvanz, 
Mess hased and d h ‘to Regiments in India and the Colones 
pons othing, Cabin Furniture, & rovided. 
‘arcels and Boxes Transmitted Overland and by long Sea route, 
Passages secured rage shippe 
in; and’ Pensions drawn remitted. 
Ordere for Siiscellamous Goods, Books. Newspapers, &c., from Members of the Military and 
‘Ni &e. cont to Libraries abroad, Reading Societies, and Military 
Book Clubs, in any port of the wor 


‘x. BOXES, BAGGAGE, &e., forwarded to d_to INDIA, 
pens, Orisr, & Co, East India and i treet, Hanover Square, 


(CHUBB 'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


CHUBB B'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free 
CHUBB & y Paul’ Lenten; 28 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
SHILLING TROWSERS, all Wool, of a novel and 


16 superior finish._H. J. & D. NICOLL, i to 120 Regent "Street; 22 Cornhill; and 10 
St. Ann's Square, 


KEATING’ S PALE NEWFOUN: DLARD _ COD LIVER 

hee analyzed, reported on, and Taytorn and 
THomson. rant r. Epowin Payne, the words of he ate De Pereira, say, that 
“The finest oil 4 tine most devoid of colour, odour, an * characters this oil will be 


found to possess in a high degree. é 
poste, ¢ 4s.6d., and Five-pint bottles, 10s. 6J., Imperial 


Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s, 6d., 
Measure. 79 St. Paul's Churehyard, 
G E.—LEA & PERRINS 
Beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
i should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
P to be “* THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. Crosss & 
Brackwert. London, &e., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
HAY EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requ each bottle bears the well- 


juested to observe that 
known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is motets by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, end without it none can be genuine. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as sole ig proprietor 
the = for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that fabele 
are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all ble Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — WHAT DISEASES 


ARE MORE FATAL in thei 


than d Cou 
or ar Affections ? The first and best remedy is COUGIE 


Sold in 7: Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keartine, 
Chemist, &c., 79 St. London. Retail by all 
Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL CAMPHOR, ont, LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect. 
#: a] the chief Druggists, and the Works, 1041 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


pay LOR BROTHERS’ ICELAND MOSS COCOA 


is an invaluable article of dint for Invalids and persons of weak digestion. 
Sold by all Grocers at Is. 4d. per Ib. 


may LOR BROT HE RY’ HOMG0PATHIC COCOA, 
for price and quality i ands 
8 ait Grocers at Is. per Ib. 


LENFIELD LENT STAR CH, 

USED IN. THE ROYAL L. DRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST SHE EVER USED. by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &¢. —WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London. 


DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No.°270 STRAND, LONDON. 
D. NUTT’S Catalogues gratis for one postage stamp cach. 


MODERN BOOKS. 


Part L—Frencn, Travian, Spanisn, Portucuese LITERATURE. 
11.—German, Dercu, Danisu, Swevisn, Russian, AND NORTHERN 
Latin, Herrew, Ortentat Literature. 
V.— List or FortiGN AND PERIODICALS, DIVIDED INTO CLASSES, 
WITH AMOUNT OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A Catalogue of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in every Department of Foreign Literature. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, translated into English Verse in 


the By Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 


College. Books I 

“ A Homer that. can be read with delight by the English people.. . If Mr. Worsley’s 
version can but fairly find its way into the hands of the public, it will make its own name as 
a work of genius that brinzs Homer for the ‘rst time as a friend and companion to many a 
simple English hearth.”—Ezam ne 

* We have no hesitation in aging that we very much prefer his translation to any modern 
one that we have secn.”—John Bull. 


In the Press. 


A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1960-1861, By Lady Dunnar of Northfield. 
In one volume, post 8vo. price 5s, 
Wusiam Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. NO. XIII. 
Next week, price One Shilling. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. A Review of the Bishop of 


te and Bristol's Essay in “ Aids to Faith.” By the Rev. J. Lx. Davies and the 
ARDEN. 


and T.ondon. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 
Next week, in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; or, The World as it will be. 


By the Rev. Dr. C: 
7 Bewrzey, New B lington Street. 


QRCHARD- -HOUSE TREES AND VINES. — Winter wash 


with GISEUESS COMPOUND, recommended by Mr. Rivens.—See * Orchard House,” 
Ninth Edition : and see Mr. Pearson's recommendation in Cottage Sat dener, \th September, 
1861. Sold Retail by Nursery and Seedsmen. in Boxes, 1s., 3s., and 103. 6d. each : Wholesale by 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited). 


AINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND WALL DECORA- 
TION. —LAVERS & Endell Street, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above. and Domestic purposes. 
CHURCHES, INSTITUTI ONS, AND SCHOOLS, 
Erected in best GALVANIZED IRON, and from SPECIAL DESIGNS. 
TUPPER & CO., Manufacturers. 


— Offices, 614 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


D*. KNOX ON THE RACES OF MEN; A Philosophical 


out Inquiry ary Chante Seioouse of Race over the Destinies of Nations. Second ion, with 
upplemen' 
Tite Sujptement can be had separately price 
London : Henry 356 Strand 


CONCORDANCE TO. 


“ A very meritorious and carefully executed work.”— Edinburgh Review. 
_ Wesranron, 27 St. George's Place. Hyde Park Corner, 


March 8, 1862.] 
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BOOKS FOR ALL READERS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


The followmg LIST OF WORKS, added to MUDIE’S LIBRARY during the Present Season, will serve tc 


indicate the character of the entire collection. 


The preference continues to be given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philoso Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
Fiction. Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers heme mans emg st an ample supply is provided of all os 


Aids to Faith, 7. Various Watters. 
Leigh Hunt's Corresponden 
Leisure Hours in ‘Town, by K.H. B, 
Burton's Visit to Salt Lake City. 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. 
The Laty of La Garaye. 
Life of Sir a Brunel. 

Replies to Esxays and Revie 
Visit to the West Indies. 
Carr of Carrlyon, by Aide Hamilton. 
fioyd's of rs. 


‘asma: 
Collyns’s Chase of the Wild Red Deer. 
A Strange Story, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 
Life of Arthur Vandeleur, by Miss Marsh. 
Domestic Life in Palestine. 
The Last of the Mortimers, b ‘ Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Young Stepmother, by Miss Yonge. 
Lite of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps. 
Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
Lord Cranborne's Historical Essays. 
Alison's Lives of the Casticreaghs. 
Kingsley’s Town and Country Sermons. 
Godwin's Lectures on Christian Faith. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, by C. Re 
Travels in Ezypt, by Emily Beaufort. 
The Silver Cord, by Shirley Brooks. 
M'Cosh on the Supernatural. 
Tom Brown at Oxford.—— Deata, 
Burgon’s Letters from Rom 
Dyer’s History of Modern - 
Lady Herbert's “ Silverpen.”” 
Life and ‘Times of Louise Julianne. 
Memorials of Madame Récamier. 
The Soul's by Baldwin Brown. 
Tocqueville. 
pers for ‘Thoughtful Gir!s. 
Aft with a Painter. 
Chambers’ 3 Handbook of Astronomy. 
ain on the Study of Char 
Bremer's Travels in Palestine. 
Tennent’s Natural of | Ceylon. 
Selections frum the Writings of kin. 
rhe Story of Livingstone’s Travels. 
Dr. Thomson's Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 
Jope’s English Cathedrals. 
Goidwin Smith on Irish Character. 
Ravenstein's Travels on the Amur. 
Schubert's Life of the Duchess of Orleans. 
fe of John Clay, the Prison Chaplain. 
Trench’s Seven Churches of Asia. 
Schatfner's Secession War in America. 
Revelation and Science, by B. W. Savile. 
My Heart's in the Highlands. 
The Oxonian in Icelan 
Autobiography of Cornelia 
Our Cruise in the Claymore. 
Memoirs of Jeanne D AAlbret. A New Editim. 
Our Social Bees, by Dr. V T. 
Sk. tches in Russia, by Lede C. Pepys. | 
Mullens’s Life of the Rev. A. F. Lacroix 
1“ of the Rev. Joseph Sortain. 
Wilson's Life of Edward Forbes. 
Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Africa. 
Tay lor’ Spirit of Hebrew Poetry 
Glesnings in W. Abbey. 
Life of Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
Pauli's Pictures of Uld England. 2» 
Glencreggan, by Cuthbert Bede. 
Miss Gwynne of Woodford. 
Life Work; or the Link and the Rivet. 
Tilley's Residence i in Japan 
Anderssen's Travels on the Okavango. 
Paul Foster's Daughter, b: Cook. 
Alpine Byeways, by a 
Stanley's History of the Eetern Church. 
Marsh's Manual of the English Language. 
Hodder's Memoirs of New Zealand Life. 
Montalembert's West. 
Thornbury’s Life of Tur 
Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens. 
rench Women of Letters, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Hullah’ Hisory of Modern Music. 
A Dream of Life, by Lady Scott. 


the principal New Works as they appear. 


Min Catt 8 Idylls of the King. A New Edition. 


White and 
The Works ‘of Thomas Hood. A New Edition. 
Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 
The St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn. 
ard D "8 tration of India. 
Martha Brown, the Heiress. 
The Duke of Buckincham’s Diary. 
Memoirs of Queen Hortense. 
Hampien'e Fathers of Greek Philosoph: 
ampden's Fathers of Gree 
The Seven Sons of Mammon. - 
Burke's Romance of the Forum. A New Edition. 
Anderson's Lives of Puritan Women. 
Joseph Alleine and his Times 
Good for Nothing. by Capt. Whyte Melville. 
Stier's Words of the Angels 
00l-Boy by H. Ada 
by F ield of Lite. — What Can it Be? 
ir 


8 
Sorrow, by Gil bert Benestor 

The Fire Ships, by W. H. G. Kingston. 
Tulloch’s Advice on Beginning Life. 
Martin's Translation of the Vita Nuova. 
Gasparin's Near and Heavenly Horizons. 
Lovei the Widower.—Crow's-Nest Farm. 
Rough Diamonds, by John Lollingshead. 
Swinhve’s Travels in China. 

Chester's Life of John Rogers. 

Hodgson's Residence in Japan. 

Bailey's Policy. 

Goldwin Smith's Lectures on Ilistory. 
Guizot’s Christian Church and Society. 
The Constable of the Tower. 


am. 
Ten Weeks in Japan, by Dr. Smith. 
Life of Serjeant seman. 
Lewin’'s Sketch of Jerusalem 
Chaliis’s Creation in Plan and Progress. 
Ellison on Slavery and Secession. 
Olmsted's Cotton Kingdom 
Bushnell'’s Nature and the Supernatural. 
Moberley on the Beatitudes. 
Sir Richard Hamilton.—Constance Dale. 
‘Tallack's Visit to Maita. 
Challice’s Court of Louis XV. 
Lo d Stanhope's Life of Pitt. 
Perry's History of the uglish Church. 
Dutch Pictures, by G. A. Sala. 
Foot-Notes on the Page of Nature. 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury. 
Lankester's Lectures on 
Ferrey's Recoliections of A. and W. Pugin. 
Ploughing and Sowing. 
Madame Pteiffer’s Last Vo 
Blight's Week at the Land's 
A Woman's Wanderings in hw ‘Western World. 
Baby Bianca.—Who Breaks Pays. 
One Year in Sweden, by Horace Marryat. 
Memoirs of Admiral Sir C. ae 
Fitzpatrick's Lite of Dr. Doyle. 


‘fves of the Archbishops, by Dr. Hook. 

ves 

Hearts of Oak — Block. tnd W 

Lewis's A of the A 

's Essays on An. 
A Romance of a Dull Life.* 


Pleasant Spots, by J. A 

Wiest and ares, Goldburg. 
eat and Tares. 

Harris on Civilization. 

Socia >! in Australia. 


tes of Humorists. 
Kohl's History of plecovery America, 
She Love ?— 


e nst 
e at b “Alphonse se Esq 
‘our Conques' ngland, by J. A. 
The 
Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. 
Beevor's Notes on Fields and Cattles 
Worsley’s Odyssey.—Percy's Metally 


Orley — rest Keep. 
Ber| Nature in the Alps. 
Cox's Tale of the Great Persian War. 
Fullom's hte of Shakspeare 
and —The Case. 
han's Sermons on Life and Godliness. 
Rossetti’ 's Early Italian Poe 
foils and ‘Triumphs of Misionary Life. 
from Cairo to Sinai.—Westgarth's Australia. 
W olseley’s Campaiyn in China. 
Sunsets on the Hebrew 
Macfarlane's Lite of Dr. 
Morell's Philoso: — 
jilieu’ Life. 


Court Life Naples.—Maidenthorpe. 
Burgon on Inspiration. 

Forest Creatures, by Charles Boner. 
Tracts for Priests and P: 

's Life amongst the nidians. 

The Young Prima by G. A. Sala. 


Cross Coun ‘thornbury. 

The Bachelor of England. 

Reminiscences of a Veteran. 

Notice to Quit.—Vanity Church. 

Goodwin's Lite ot Fra Angelico. 

Jesse's Memoirs ot Ill. 

Country Society.—Said and Done! 

Pearson's Early Ages of England. 

The Home at Rosetield.—East aud West. 

Amongst the Tartar Tents. 

Page's Past Life on the Globe. 

Life of Dr. Marshall Hall. 

Alone in the World.—The Broken Troth. 

A Hero in Spite of Himself. 

Herbert Spencer on ee 

Hunt's Seunier the West Kad. 
ig unt's Saunter throug! est 

The Chronicles of Ethelfled. 

Fragments of Truth.—Tannhauser. 


The following Works announced for Publication will be added, when ready, in numbers fully 


Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy 
Lite of Bishop Wilson, by the .., John Keble. 
Gilchrist’s Lite of William Blake, the 2 
Biographies of Good Women, edited by Miss Yonge. 
Lite ot Prof.ssor Wilson, by ‘Mrs. 

‘ ley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church. 

Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oli t. 

Memorials of 
Leslie's Life of Sir 

Raw linson’s History of the Monarchies. 
Notes on Italian Industry. 

Darwin on the Fertilization of ne Orchids. 

phen. 


proportioned to the demand: — 


Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Wight. 

Baldwin's Sporting Adventures in South Africa. 
Sophron and Neolozus, by the Kev. W. Gresley. 
reed Volume | of by E . BB 


ze Wilson. 
Sunsets and Sunshine, by the Rev. Erskine Neale. 


Life of Dr. James Robertson, by Rev. S N. Charteris. 


ind-wafted Seed, by Dr. Norman Mae! 
Innes’s Sketches uf Early Scottish Social Life. 


Private Law among the Romans, by Dr. limore. 
orth. 


— and the Island of the F. 

Madame de Pressence. 
The sik of the Tropics, by Dr. George Hartwig. 
Essays, by Sir Henry Ioliand. 


Sketches of the Life of Major Ranken. 
A Summer Tour in the Grisons. 
jeaftreson's Life of Robert Stephenson. 
mpressions of some, A Miss Sewell. 
tin Austra! ur 

Daybreak, by the Author 
Devey’s Memoirs of Count Ce: 
Dn the Wilson. 

he of ‘an, by Sir Charles 

Forster's and of. Jonathan 

Egypt and whe Ni Nile, by F. W. Fairholt. 
A Memoir of the Last Duke of Richmo: 
The Millennial Rest, by Dr. Cammi 
Goblin Market, and roams, G. Rossetti. 
Sandb; the Royal ‘al Academy. 


Single Subscription —- ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Two or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain all the advantages of the Library on modérate terms. 
BOOK SOCIETIES, READING ROOMS, TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES, AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Max Miller's Lectures on Language. Goldwin Smith on Rationalism. 
Norman Sinclair, by W. E. Aytoun. Casalis's Life Among the Basutos. 
The Martyrs of Spain. Butler's Harrow Sermons. 

Olive Blake's Good Work. 

Beaten Paths, by T.C. Grattan. 

East Lynne.——Warp and Woof. 

Mommsen's History of Rome. 

—_ Down South, by S. Phillips Day. 

and Thackeray's Lectures on the Four Georges. 

nd 10 Gairdner on Public Health. ‘Why we Live in Canada, by Mrs. Copleston. 

The Country Gentieman, by “ Scrutator."’ Goulburn's Thoughts on Personal Religion. 

— The Queen of Hearts. A New Edition. 

Cumming's Readings in Isaiah. 

ER Madame de Siatl and the Duchess Louise. 
and Selections from Plato, by Lady Chatterton. 
that 

ill be 

erial * 

J 

5 The Anchoret of Montserrat 
Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 
= s Victoria as I Found It 

The Cliffords of Oakley.— Better Days. 

this 

well- 

m in Griffin's Answer to “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Craik’s History of the English Language. 
rs of Colenso's Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 
abels Finlay's History of the Greek Revolution. ebrated Friendships—Alford's Odyssey. 
Trollope’s Tales of all Countri*s. Jobson's Residence in Australia. 
owed Spots o cient London Gurney’s Chapters from French History. 
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Chorley's Musical Recollections 
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Ludlow's American History Since the Union. 
Ten Days in Athens, by Dr. Corrigan. 
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In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 
RESEARCHES ON THE DANUBE AND THE ADRI- 


VIA an 'ATON, 
wa"We never came across a work which more ‘and accurately docs exactly what 


to do.’ 
“The interest of these volumes lies partly in the narrative of travel they contain and partly 
stores of information they abound.” —Saturda 


» a] the on all kinds of subjects with which 7 
“The work is written ina pleasant and readable style, and will be a necessary companion for 
travellers through the countries of which it treats." —Literary Gazette. 


London : Triisxner & Co. 60 Paternoster Row. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 
Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo. of a et eas Lithographs, and 3 Maps, 


; THE ‘HE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; HISTORY OF DIS- | 

ERY, CONQUEST, and COLONIZATION up to the TREATY of PEKING in 

1860. Wise a detailed of the its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commer- 

cial Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. y E. G. 

orresp. F GS. Prankfart, With an Appendix on the Navigation of 

the Gulf the Amur, Captain 

“ His book is a good hones’ t book —a book that was needed, and that may be referred to as s 
reliable of "_.A thenceum. 

“It at fe, ‘a thoroughly conscientious work, and furnishes very full information on all points of 


= The: work before us is full of important and accurate information.”"—London Review. 
London : Trifener & Co. 60 Paternoster Row. 


Price 3s. 
THE RAMBLER, MARCH, 1862. 
Conrents : 
THE REVISED EDUCATIONAL CODE. 
MORAL LAW AND POLITICAL LEGISLATION. 
PROTESTANT THEORY OF PROSECUTION, 
MARSHALL ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
EDMUND CAMPION, No. VII. 
CORRESPONDENCE—LITERARY NOTICES—CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tur will be sent, post free, for 18s. per annum. 
& Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. No. 
I. THE WRITINGS OF MR. RUSKIN’ 
Il. THE HOUSE OF SAVOY, 


ME? 

IV. SIR WILLIAM LOCKHART OF LEE. 

V. PEASANTS AND POETS OF AUSTRIA AND SCOTLAND. 
VI. GUIZOT AND THE PAPACY. 
3 TARY MENT IN THE ARMY—LORD HERBERT. 

VII. RECE NT PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 
IX. MARTIN'S CATULLUs. 

x. Te AMERICAN REPUBLIC—RESURRECTION THROUGH DISSOLUTION 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Crank. London: Hamutron, Apams & Co, 


LXXI. 


< 


Now ready, in | vol. 4to. and One Part of aon in — price £4 43. 
THE SECOND DIVISION 


ito OF A SCIENTIFIC ‘MISSION TO INDIA 
AND HIGH ASIA. By Hermann, Avorrne, and Rosert pe Scatactntwert; un- 

ashen begwern. the years 1854 and 1858, by Order of the Court of Directors of the Honourable 
® The Work will consist of Nine Volumesof Scientifle Text, and of an Atlas, in Three Volumes 


Folio, containing Views and janatory Letterpress. 
een Victoria most graciously pleased to accept the Dedication 
of the Atlas, 


Mountai es 
ference to and illustration of the Text. TG is 
added. which iv gives ti on the recovery of the lost Diaries of Adolphus intweit, 
and their contents. 

The first Division or Volume (Text in 4to., Atlas in folio) to be had at the price of £4 4s. 


Intending Subscribers may obtain Prospectuses, every information required, of the 
London: Triisxer & Co, 60 Paternoster Row. 
Just published. 


THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CONTROVERSY. 


"THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE PEOPLE. By Freperick 
J. Foxron, A.B., Author of “ Popular Christianity,” &c. Svo. sewed, price 1s. 6d. 
London: Triénxer & Co.. 60 Paternoster 
Now ready, Nos. | and 2, price 6d. each, or post-free for 7 stamps. 


VERY BOY’S MAGAZINE, an [llustrated Monthly Serial, 
containing Contributions by R. M. Bauanryxe, the Rev. J. G. Woop, the Rev. J.C. 
Arxison, the author of “ ‘Che Young Exiles,” &c., G@zonoe Forrest, and Tuomas Miter. 
Lendon : Rovttencr, Warne, & Rovtrepcr, Farringdon Street. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF LIVING CHARACTERS. 
Tn crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 800 pp. 
MEN OF THE TIME (including Women). A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and for the most re-written, with the addition of Thirteen Hundred 
New Articles. By sewane Warorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
“ We cordially reco his ‘Red Book’ of | celebrities as a most desirabie library com- 
panion. In it py | be found a brief, but satisfactory, sketch of every leading man or woman in 


any p 
Rovurtevor, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 


THE LILY OF KILLARESY AND THE BAWN. 
6d. boards, or post free 20 stam 
THE COLLEGIANS, OR THE COLLEEN BAWN, by 


Geratp Gawess, is the Novel from whence the now celebrated melodrama of the 
“Colleen Bawn,” Benedict's new opera, is taken. In it all the characters and incidents 
of both are fully detailed. 


London: Rovrreper, Warne, & Farringdon Street. 
vols. feap. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, or boards, ! 
BAN CROFT S HISTORY OF THE UN ITED STATES, 


from their Colonization to their Ind 
This standard work pe more than 10,000 - to the best Histories and Manuscripts 
in existence, and should at the present time be minutely studied by all who wish to obtain a 
clear idea of the original causes of the difficulties through which the United States are now 


: London : Rovriever, Warnes, & Farringdon Street. 


Crown 8vo. 
DORSEY on the STUDY of th the EN GLISH LANGUAGE; 
an extension of a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, February, 1861. 
Cambridge : Derenron, & Co. London: & Datpy. 


Now ready, price 1s. (post-free for 14 stamps). 
HE OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 


Containing Map, Blank Pages for a Diary. This small Work, in a email 
portatie form (intended for the met), gantains the, ‘fullest information for the 
‘Traveller. A Map, marking oe Route, and a Blank Diary for Memoranda, will be 

both convenient and useft 
Saunveas, Orie Co., Army, East India, and Colonial 
Brook Street, Hanover Square. 


Just published, price Is. 6d. 


A®! SECOND LETTER TO PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH; 
n Appendix containing an_ Examination of some Passages in his Work on 
Rational MRelieiom By H. L. Manset, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 


Oxford : Hexrry Hawmans, High Street. London : Warrraxer & Co. 
Just published, post 8vo., with 32 coloured plates, 9s. 6d. 


BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. Hiustrated Joun 
E. Described by Jonnson, Bota Lecturer at 's Hospital, and 
C. Przrront Jounsox. Second Edition, ‘ing the principal Poisonous F 


Van Row. 
published, a New Edition, with Acditions, 
FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY,” with the Principles 
of Chrono-thermal M~ icine. By Dr. Dickson. Price 5s. cloth. 


“ Our function is discharred when we have eatin’, public attention to the Chrono-thermal 
System, and have paid our tribute to the grand medical truth which it irrefutably 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for MARCH. 
Vol. XXV. Part I. 
ConTENTS : 

1. Death of the Prince Consort. Resolution of the Society. 
2. Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., on the Trade of England with China since 1833. 
Mr. J. T. Danson_—On the Height and Weight the Doty: 

Mr. Horace Mann—On Popular ion in 

Miscellanea and Quarterly’! Retur 

London: Epwarp li 6 Charing Cross, W.C. 


NEW WORK BY W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Just published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 


THOUGHT AND WORK: a Series of Morning 
of Scripture. By Wittiam Linpsay Avexanpen, D.D., Minister 
Avam & Cuartes Brack. London: Hammon, Avams & Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTHRIE. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
THE WAY TO LIFE: a Series of Discourses. By Tuomas 


Gvruariz, D.D. 


By the same Author, 


Tuousanp.—THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. Illustrated 


in a Series of Discourses. 73. 6d. 


16rn Tuovsanp.—CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
zum SAunEs. Illustrated in a Series of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 


Tuovsanp.—PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 1s. 


Edinburgh : Apam & Cuarces Brack. 
This day, price 12s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 1361. 1859, 16s. 1860, 12s. 


TTRADES’ SOCIETIES AND STRIKES. Report of the 
Committee on Trades’ Sociecies we the Association for Promotion 
of Social Science; presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, 
Se ber, 1860. y 8vo. 10s. 
London : Parxen, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
= ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
y, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


THE SECRET "HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE 
h Street. 


UNDER LOUIS XV. From Rare and Unpublished Documents. 


13 Great Marlb 
New Edition, Complete, Illustrated, crown 8vo. 


FAY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH 


& Biacxerrt, 


OF IREL T. Crorron Croker. A new and edition, edited by 
T. Wriont, M.A F.S.A. &c. with original Letters from om Sir W. Scott, Loc khart, Miss 
worth, &c. now first ; and a Memoir of the Author , by his son, T. F. Dizrox e 


London: Wittiam Toc, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Lately published, §vo. price 6d. 


HALL WE MAKE THE VOLUNTEER FORCE PER- 
ce Sir Autuvr Harram Exton, Bart., Captain of the Ist Somerset 
vat L. Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Just published, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS ; preached in the 

London: Simpsty, Marsnatt & Co. Preston: H. Oaxry. 
Now ready, price ls, 


M ARITIME CAPTURE.—SHALL ENGLAND UPHOLD 
the CAPTURE of PRIVATE PROPERTY at SEA? By a Lawyer. 
James —— 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
(THE HISTORY “OF THE OPERA; with Anecdotes of the 
most celebrated Com; and Vocalists of Europe. By H. Sutnertanp Epwaros. 
“ pes_—* Edwards has seasoned a pleasant and instructive history with the very concentrated 
gossip.” —Times, Feb. 27th. 
A ‘hig ly work.” — Observer, Jan. 19th. 
“ Two very im ing volumes.""—Critic, Jan, 25th. 
London : Wm. H. Arren & Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 
EDITION OF BLACKSTONE. 
Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to 1861, 4 vols. 8vo. 63s. 
BYNcraxp. E’S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
NGLAND. Adapted to the Present State of the Law. By ry Matcorm Kera, 
the Commissioners ot 


L.D., y udge of the f 's Courts of the City of London, and one 
tite Central, Criminal Court. 


is 
. Kerr has been It would 
a very critical toda the boundaries of the "handiwork of either. Of course, 


7 oe sympathies are all with Dr” Dickson, whether we look at the ill usage visited 
upon him the past, or at the great reputation which the future has in store for him.” 


Tixstry Brorners, 18 Catherine Street. 
Now ready, price |s., by post, 13 stamps, Second Edition. 


ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM: a New Mode of 


treating Deafness, associated or not with Discharge from the Ear. By J Y 
Esq., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street ; Author of “ Throat Deafness.” i 
“ We have ourselves seen the Le by Mr. Yearsley i of » pparently incurable 
deafness, and the effect prod t miraculous. DY discovery establishes 
A profession to public gratitude and support. ading Article of the 
neet. 
Cavacnir, 11 Burlington Street, W. 


PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By Aaron Pentey. 


With a Full Course of Chromo-lithographic Studies, invaluable for Student, Teacher, 
Amateur, or the Drawinz-room eg Prospectuses of Day & Son, Lithographers to the neon 


6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W 
TLLUMIN. ATION: the Best and Cheapest Manuals and Works 
to the Queen, 6 Gate 


on the Art. Prospectuses of Day & Son 
's Inu Fields, W.C. 4 


ira beri of with muc of the clearness, 
the creat original.” — Law Jimes. 


“ Mr. Kerr's edition deserves commendation. His ebtitiens have been made with laborious 
w. 


care.” — Saturday 
Joun Murray, Alb le Street. 


(THE HOLY MOUNT: Sacred Melodies for Piano. By W. 


Caticorr. Three Series. Each Solo, 5s.; duet, 6s. 


THE ADORATION: Sacred Melodies for Piano. By W. H. 
Cautcorr. Three Series. Each Solo, 5s. ; duet, 6s. ; or in 1 vol. bound, 12s. 
THE HOLY FAMILY: Sacred Melodies for Piano. By W. H. 
wre Three Series. Each Solo, 5s. ; duet, 6s. ; or in 1 vol. bound, 12s. 
N.B. Ad lib. accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello to The Holy Mount, The 
Adoration, and The Holy Family, 1s. each 
London: Rouwrnrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street ; and of all Musicsellers. 


Just published, price 2d., Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


THE OFFERTORY, the most Excellent Way of of Contributing 
Moncy for Christian purposes. By J. H. Manxranp., D.C.1L., 
& James Parser, Oxtord aud London ; Bert & Darpy, 186 Fleet Street, London ; and 


he work has been en' tirely rewritten. These : also Mr. Kerr has 
and that itute the charm of 
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The Saturday Review. 


Thursday next will be published, in } vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 
Four PERIODS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, as Reviewed 
in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 1862 ;.in Papers by —— Kay-Suorriewonra Bart 
nm: Lonoman, Green, Loneman, ERTS. 


.in post 8vo. with Portrait. 


LIFE of ‘SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 


London : Lonomay, Guzen, Lonoman, & Ronenrs. 
In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Title, price 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; or, the Origin, 


and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.p. 476 to 1805. By J. C. 


Iw this volume the author has narrated the | work was to present to those who cannot afford 
Hist story of the Italian Republics, which, is | much time for the study of history an accurate 
Seamed at length in his great work in sixteen | account of the fortunes of Italy during the 
volumes. It is, however, not an abridgment, | period of her prosperit ty and of the calamities 
His thorough knowledge of the subject en- | which followed it. he events of the last 
abled him to sacrifice details and episodes | three years impart a_fresh to the 
without regret, and to distinguish those events | history of the et Pn which kept 
which produced lasting results from those which up the tradition of I' 
‘produced none ; and his object in the present 
By the same Author, in2 vols. price 7s. 
pee of the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE; com- 


the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. 
London : Leneman, Green, Lonoman, & Rozerrs. 


ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with ~ oe Plates and Woodcuts, 
in fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


ODERN COOKERY FOR PRIV ATE FAMILIES, 
reduced to a system of Easy Practice in a series of carefully-tested Receipts, in 
which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. By Exiza Acton. 

In Acron’s Cookery Book both the Quantity of every article necessary for the 
preparation of each Receipt, and the Time required for its preparation, are minutely 
stated. The contents are as follow: — 

1. SOUPS. 17. YEGRTABLES. 


FISE 18. PASTRY. 
3. DISHES OF SHELL-FISH. 19. SOUFF LES, OMELETS, &e. 
4. GR: 20. BOILED PUDDIN 
5. SAU 21. BAKED PUDDINGS. 
6. COLD SAUCES, SALADS, &c. . EGGS AND MILK 
7. STORE SAU CES. 23. SWEET DISHES : ENTREMETS. 
& FO 24. PRESERV. 
BC ING, ROASTING, ke. 25. LES. 
0. BE 26. CAKES. 
ll. VEA 27. CONFECTION NERY. 
12, MUTTON AND LAMB. 28. DESSERT DISHE 
13. PORK. 29. SYRUPS, LIQU FURS, &e. 
14. POULTRY. 30, or CHOCOLATE, &e. 
15, 


», GAME. 31. BREAD. 
16. CURRIES, POTTED MEATS, &c. 32. POREIGN AND JEWISH COOKERY. 
Preceded by copious Introductory Chapters on Trussing and Carving. 
“A much enlarged edition of this useful col- | personal inspection.’ We add, moreover, that 
lection of receipts has lately been published. | the recipes are all reasonable, and never inany 
reface seems particularly worth at- | instance extravagant. They do not bid us sa- 
tention ; it deprecates the waste so common in | crifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we 
kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be de- | may get acouple of quarts of gravy from it; 
sirable for an of limited income as well as | nor do they deal with butter and eggs as if 
for the w — Gardeners’ Chronicle. took ne nothing. Miss Acton's book is a good 
“The aes of Miss Acton’s recipes,‘ with a in every way ; there is right-mindedness 
- sate exceptions, which are serupulously | i" every page of it, as well as thorough know~- 
are confined to such as may be per- | ledge, and experience of the subject she han- 
on from having been pro dles.""—Medical Gazette. 


our own roof, and under our own 
London: Lonoman, Green, Loneman, & Ropers, 


SIR S. BENTHAM’S LIFE AND SERVICES. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LIFE OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR SAMUEL 

AM, K.L.G., formerly Inspector-General of Navy Works, lately a Commis- 

= of ty Met 's Navy, ae Se e distinct duty of Civil Architect and Engineer of the 
Londen: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Ronerrs. 


Just pub lished, in fep. 8v9. price 4s. cloth, 


SOME 1 POINTS OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION prac- 
tically Considered with reference to the REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS and the 
NEW MINUTE: with a Brief Outline of the Rise and Progress of Popular Education in Eng- 
land. By Arrnur Garrit, M.A., Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 


“ A very useful, temperate, well-timed, well-argued, and enlightened az — 
“Mr. Garfi’s book, is, moderate in tone, and his suggestions eqpear to be fer the mest past 
eminently practical.” — Crit 


“ His work the subject.""— Clerical Journal. 


London : Loneman, | Green, LonoMan, & Roserrs. 


Second Edition, n, with 2 2 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


LD DAYRELL: a Biography of | a Gentleman Exile. By 
Jonny Kemr, Esq., Author of “ South of France,” &c. 
“ A clever dashing novel of life.” — 
bed 1 well ntains admirable sk 
News con’ some le sketches of English society 


London : Lonoman, Green & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
4 vols. 8vo. 1853-62, with Map and Portraits, 25s. 


HURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON: a Ten Years’ Residence, 
from 1842 to 1852. Describing the Manners, Customs, and Religion of its 
with a full and correct Account of the Druze Religion, and containing Historical Records 
the Tribes, from Personal with their Chiefs, and other authentic 
Sources. ‘olonel Cavrcnitt, Staff Officer of the British to Syria. Third 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with folding Map of the Mountain Range of the Lebanon, and Portraits. 
Added, the new work, “ The Druzes and the Maronites,” and Sa] Index. 
Bernarp Qvarrrcn, 15 Piceadilly. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL'S NEW WORK. 
Just out, 12mo. 296 pp. 5s. 


DRUZES AND THE MARONITES, under the Ottoman 
Turks, showing the Policy of the Turkish Government in Syria from its Restoration to 
the Sultan in 1810 down to 186! ; exposing the Seolings, and principles whieh have actuated the 
zes and Maronites during that period, and containing a correct account of the late Civil War 
between those two sects, and of sor azomnanes in the Lebanon and in Damascus ; with Com- 
ments on the F n the p f the European International Com- 
pe! in Syria. By Colonel edi Author of oe Ten Years’ Residence in Mount 


Berwarv Qvarrren, 15 Piccadilly. 
ORIENTAL BOOKS.—On application, a CATALOGUE, con- 


taining many thousand volumes relative to the History, Geography. and the Lanquegie 
of Eastern N Nations ; also a Catalogue of valuable Arabic an nd B Persian Manuscripts. 
Berxarpv Qvarrren, 15 Piccadilly. 
IRISHMEN DURING THE 30 YEARS WAR. 


CARVE'S ITINERARY. ITINERARIUM THOME CARVE, 
Tiprerariensis Sacellani Majoris Anglorum, Scotoru! t Hybernorum sub exereite 
Cesarex Majestatis militantium, cum historia facti Butleri, ¢ Gordon’ lesly et Sa nova 
editio, tres partes in uno volumine complectens, cum Indice. 3volsin1. 4to.} 
f morocco, 30s. 
*,* A CATALOGUE OF IRISH GRATIS. 
Qoariren, 15 Piccadil 
THE CELTIC NATIONS. 


PRICHARD'S EASTERN ORIGIN OF THE CELTIC 

NATIONS, proved by a comparison of their Dialects Nang the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 

Jearning, by R. G. Larnas. tre. 1857, 408 pp. (pub at 16s.) cloth, 10s. 

. *,* Gratis, a Catalogue of Rare Old Welsh, Irish, Gaelic and Breton Books. 
Berwarp Qvarrren, 15 Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


TH. DUKE OF YORK’S CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND IN 
W. Mrrcnexx, Military Publisher, 39 Charing Cross. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO’S 
LIST OF 
NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND DUCHESS 
LOUISE ; a Selection from the hitherto Unpublished Correspondence of Madame de 
Statl, and the Grand Duchess Louise, and Saxe Weimar, from 1800 to 1817, together 
with a Letter to Bonaparte, First Consul; and another to Napoleon, Emperor. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
he rng biography of the author of ‘Corinne’ has still to be written; but when it is written 
k now un nsideration curious ulars respecting the ten 


will many years” 
exile of the noble-hearted woman. It is weil known that during the ome € ‘of the lon and 
weary pilgrimage, Madame de ~taél the Court of Weimar ost generous 
tality, and the deepest sympathy. o a. formed — the Grand Duchess Louise a 
friendship which soon ripened into close in’ sult was a correspondence, the 
originals of which, Heeamier by the archives of t the of Weimar, were tran- 
scribed and presented to the now ruling of that state. The 
interest, however, of the Madame is far trom be! the le letters of 
Staél to ‘the Grand Duchess. Other documents Ss been added which are perhaps 
curious, particularly two addzeeeed Ls Madame de Sta#l to Napoleon — the panes on the occasion 
ot her first exile, and the second & of the publication of her work on German 
of Goetie, motions ofthe of Germany 1804, and the ancedotes 
of Goethe iiler, Kotzebue, Werner, are cw of terest nor must we forget 
with its excellent appreciation of the French salons and 


Lenormant' 8 French 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s, 


FAITH AND PEACE. Being Answers to some of the 
“ Essays and Reviews,” by the following writers :— 
EDWARD JELP, sto Conse of Christ Church, and Whitehall Preacher, 


ton Lecturer fi 
JOYCE, M.A.., late & Ch of 
BD tudent of Christ Church, one of the Proctors in 


JAMES FENDALL, M.A.., Proctor in Convocation for the Diocese of Ely. 


WILLIAMLEE, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Dubiin. 


EDGAR HUXTABLE, M.A., 
Prebendary of Wells Cathedral, late Vice-Principal of Wells 
WITH A PREFACE by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 


THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 


TRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epwim Annoxp, M.A., of University College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. 15s. 


CLINTON MAYNYARD. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
WHEAT AND TARES. Originally published in “Fraser’s 


Magazine.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
PLAYER AND POET, with New Facts and Traditions. By 8. W. Fuxx0m, Author 
of “ The Great Highway,” &c. 8vo. 128. 


THE FIELD OF LIFE; or, Sowing and Reaping. A 


Tale of Clerical Life. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. is. 
ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. New and Cheap Edition. 


2 vols. 12s. 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. A Novel. 3 vols. 


3is. 6d. 


THE DREAM OF A LIFE. By Lady Scorr, Author 
of “The Skeleton in the Cupboard,” &e. &e. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 
66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


New Edition, much Enlarged and in cloth, 21 11s. 6d. 
or £2 2s. bound in — i 
A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
By Wessrra, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
by Cuauncey A. Gooparicn, Professor in Yale College. 

—< announcing this New Edition the sietore desire to. be call attention to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before those who are rein we want of such a book the points in which it 
excels all other Dictionaries, and which render i the best that as as yet been lesued for the 
practical of daily use. 

1. ACCURACY OF DEFINITION. 

2. PRONUNCIATION INTELLIGIBLY MARKED. 
3. COMPLETENESS. 

4. ETYMOLOGY. 

5. OBSOLETE WORDS. 

6. UNIFORMITY IN THE MODE OF SPELLING. 
7. QUOTATIONS. 

8. CHEAPNESS. 


taining 1624 is sold at #1 11s. 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
parison, o)be one of the Jest books ever issued. In this New Edition One Hundred and 
y Pages have been added, without any addition to the price. 

With the determination that the cupettastty ty of the Work shall 

that it shall keep pace with the requirements of the age and the 

eation, {he Propeisvors ha’ have added to this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor 
A TABLE OF SYNONYMS, 

Giving discriminations between m: undreds of words closely allied > 


—— AN APPENDIX OF NEW WORDS, 
Giving more than Nine Theusand Words collected by the Editor, and including all recent 
Scientitic Terms. 


TABLE OF QUOTATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, &c. 
of the Author's family, 


This 
isin 


Please 
vol. 650 pages, 12s. 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. A Description 
of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Isles, for the Use of “Beginners and 
By Geoacs Bantuan, President of the Linnwan 
Lovais Rexvs, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[March 8, 1862. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 


On Wednesday, 12th March, will be published, commencing with 
a New Volume of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF 
A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


NO NAME. 


On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING THE CHIEF PORTION OF 


A STRANGE STORY, 


By the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” &c. 
“A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


Att tHe Year Rovunp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly 
Parts and Half-Yearly Volumes, at 26 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; and by 
Messrs. CHapman & Hatt, 193 Piccad Ny, W. London. 


White and Riddlo’s New Latin Dictionary. 


At the end of March will be published, in One large Volume, royal 8vo. 
price 42s. cloth, 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


BY THE 


REV. J. Tf. WHITE, M.A. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and the ’ 


REV. J. EX. RIDDLE, MA. 
Of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


FOUNDED ON THE LARGER DICTIONARY OF FREUND, REVISED 
BY HIMSELF. 


Tuts Dictionary is founded on Andrews's 
translation of Freund’s Worterbuch 
der Lateinischen Sprache, but is no mere 
revision of it. Almost every article has 
been rewritten and reconstructed on a 
uniform plan ; while entirely new matter, 
to the extent of nearly 500 pages, has been 
added. The main features of the present 
work are an Etymology corrected accord- 
ing to the best writers of this day—an 
arrangement of the meanings of words 
according to a principle stated at length in 
the Preface—a classification of the ex- 
amples quoted under each word according 
to the constructions found to appertain to 
such word —the correction of wrong in- 
terpretations of passages by Freund and 
Andrews, and also, in almost countless 


instances, of wrong references — the quo- 
tation of passages proving that Freund and 
Andrews are frequently mistaken when 
they state that certain words occur only 
once in the whole range of Latin literature 
—the addition, in numerous instances, of 
the perfect tenses of verbs, the existence 
of which is denied by Freund and An- 
drews — together with a very large amount 
of information respecting Ecclesiastical or 
Patristic Latin, gathered from a careful 
reading of the works of the Latin Fathers. 
It has been the aim of the writers of this 
Dictionary to produce a work which, 
while it embraces the Latinity of every 
age, shall be as accurate as efforts can 
make it. 


*.* This werk will consist of above 2000 pages, but an inconvenient 
thickness will be prevented by its being printed on a peculiar paper made 


expressly for the work. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON'S ST. PAUL. 


On Wednesday next, the 12th instant, will be published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 


THE LIFE & EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the 


Rey. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 


Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 


People’s Edition, condensed into Two compactly-printed Volumes, uniform 
with the People’s Edition of Lord Macautay’s Essays 
and the Rev. Sypvey Smitn’s Works. 


Ix this Edition the Texr, carefully revised, 
will be given without retrenchment; the Ax- 
Notations Will be considerably abridged, and 
adapted to unlearned readers. The Original 
Edition of this work.in quarto with nume- 
rous illustrations (price £2 8s.), was completed 
ym 1852; the Second Edition, with fewer Lilus- 
trations, but after careful revision, ai 

in 1856 (2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d.). 


Both these Editions may still be had. In the 
People's Edition, now announced, the Tllus- 
trations will be somewhat fewer; the Textis 

| d, with the ption of slight verbal 
changes suggested in the course of a thorough 
reperusal, and the Notes in the narrative por- 
tion are condensed, as indicated above. Thus 
of tuons has a character of 
its own. 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


Gleig and Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 


On Friday next will be published, in 8vo. with numerous Plans and Maps, and a 
Portrait, engraved, by permission of Mr. Graves, from a 
Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Partly from the French of M. Briatmonr, partly from 
Original Documents, 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A, 
Chaplain-General to H.M. Forces. 
NEW EDITION, CONDENSED INTO ONE VOLUME. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


TEUTON: A POEM. 


CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER. 


“A dream, with meanings haply understood 
By those, for whom these runic lines were strung — 
The men, who boast the old Teutonic blood, 
And speak in divers tones the Gothic tongue.” 


A poem, and written by a poet.” —A thenceum. 
“ Gracefully and often el tl d.”—Sp 
“ Full of ripe thought and vigorous writing.”— Literary Gazette. 
“It is for its sweet and gentle harmony, its perfect appreciation things good 
noble, that we admire this poem.” —Morning "Star. ont 


BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 4s. 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Vou. I. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 


Vot. II. Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets — Coleridge, Wordswort 
and Southey. With Illustrations. (Now ready.) 
Vou. III. For April, will contain, The Spanish Military Nun; The Last Days of 
Immanuel Kant; System of the Heavens as Revealed by Lord Rosse’s 
Telescope; Joan of Arc; The Casuistry of Roman Meals: Modern 
Superstitions. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Just published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 


ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain 
Two Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Just published, Part I. of 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever, Author of 
“Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O'Malley,” &c. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
H, R. Fox Bourne. (Zn the press. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICH- 
MOND. (Jn the press. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK: a Novel. By 


Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 

“ The story told is an extremely interesting one; a story that will certainly be read 
through, and in some parts more than once, by any one who begins it. The plan does 
not reveal itself to the guesses of the sagacious reader until he comes face to face with 
the solution at the author’s own appointed time.””— Athenaum. 

“ Decidedly this is one of the best novels of the season. The first chapters of ‘ Olive 
= * at once prove that Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of an artist.”— 

aminer. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. with illustrations, 


COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND 
METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUC- 
CESSFUL CULTIVATION. With an Account of the actual Con- 
ditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of 
America. By Dr. Jonn Wit1i1Am MALtet, Analytical Chemist of the 
state Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to the State School of 
Medicine, Mobile. (Jn the press. 


; In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TANNHAUSER: or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 


By Nevitte and Epwarp Trevor. 
[ Fourth Edition this day. 


In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with 40 illustrations, price 8s. 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, 
AND HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A, W. 
Drayson, R.A. 

“A very beautiful and useful little book ..... Captain Drayson carefully avoids 
mathematical formule, and contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to 
explain the motions and phases of the heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric 
movements of comets, in a style so plain that everyone may understand him. The 
letterpress is aided by a number of brilliantly-coloured plates, in which all the phe- 
nomena of the heaveus are accurately represented.”—Daily News. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


+ 


I 
POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS, Orally 
Collected. With a Translation by J. F. Camenere._ Vols. IIT. and IV. oom leting the 
Work. Cont nts of Vol. IIL: Mythological and Ballads. Con- 
tents of Vol. IV. : Ossian—Traditions, &e. —Mythology. 1. Ossian: Authorities — Pub- 
lished Evidence —Popular Baliads—Current Gaelic ‘Traditions—Internal Evidence, &c.— 
On the Gaelic Poetry of known and unknown Bards, Published and Traditional — Con- 
ous om — Proverbs — Family History. 2. Traditions: British Traditions — Welsh — 
Origin of Stories Aryan Theory -- West Highland Stories — 
— Dress — Veltic Art — List of Stories Ossianic Ballads. 


Un @ few days. 
HOMELY pad FROM THE FIRESIDE, By. the Author 
* Anew and cheaper Edition, price Is, (In a few days. 


HORE SUBSECIV By ‘Dr. Brows, In vol. 


extra fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


THE DEAN OF LISMORE'S BOOK. 
SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT GAELIC POETRY. Collected 


between the Years 1512 and 1529. By the Rev. James M'Greroor, Dean of Lismore. 
Iliustrative of the Language and L sterature of the Scottish Highlands prior to the Six- 
teenth Century. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Tuomas Mac- 
The Introduction and Additional Notes by Wittiam F, Sxexe. In) vol. 
rice 12s. (Ready. 


PUBLIC HE ALTH IN RELATION TO AIR AND WATER. 
Garmonen, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
P aK to the Roy al Infirmary ; and Lecturer on the l’ractice of Medicine. vol. 

fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. + Really: 


vi 
MEMOIR OF THE REV, HENRY WIGHT. By his Son. 
With Preface by Dr. Joun Baowx, In | vol. fep, 8vo. price 3s.; or with » 43, 6d, 


vir 
MRS. HUGH BLACKBURN’S (J. B.) BRITISH BIRDS 
DRAWN from NATURE. In folio, price 10s. 6d. ; India Proofs, 2is. 
Extract Cornhil! Magazine, Mancu. 
“ Scarcely ever before have our feathered relatives (for we are all somehow connected, of 
course — birds and beasts) found such an interpreter. If the ingratitude of princes is not to 


become proverbial, the queen of the birds — the ad eyed, purple vested, golden eagle — ought 
forthwith to decorate her, portrait painter in ordinar, 


NUGA! CRITIC: occasional Papers Written at the Sea-Side. 
By Suinzex. Reprinted chiefly from “ Fraser's Magazine.” In | vol. crown 8vo. price 9s. 


Ix 
THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL; or, Life in Iceland at the 


End of the Tenth Centu From the oie of the Njals Saga. By G. W. D. 
D.ccL. 2 vols. with Maps aud Plans, 


x 
POPULAR TALES FROM ‘THE NORSE: with an Intro- 


ductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of Popular Tales. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L 
Second Edition. enlarged. With an Appendix consisting of Ananzi Stories as told by the 
Neg:ves in the West Indies, | vol. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE NORSE TALES FOR THE 


By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. With 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY, from the Middle 
Ages to the Close of the Seventeeuth By the late D. Edited 
by M.D, With a Memoir and Glossary. ‘ol. demy 8yvo. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH 


ABERCROMBY, K.B., 1793-1801, 
y his Son, James Lonpv In| vol. 


XIV 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Extracted from “Hore Sub- 
secive.” Twenty-second Thousand. Fep. sewed, 6d 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Joun Brows, M.D. With 


pg by George Ha: R.S.A.; J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
;and J.B. In 1 vol. 


THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 
COVENANTERS, 168-88, By Jauzs Doovs. Third Edition, fep. cloth, 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY. By Cosmo 


Innes, F.S.A., Professor of History in the Dalversity of Edinburgh. 1. The Church 
Organization, Parochial and M 2. Uni Fa ‘amily History 


CONCERNING SOME SCOTCH SURNAMES. By Cosmo 


Ives. Small dto. cloth antique, 5s. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE; A HAND- 
BOOK OF FAITH, FRAMED ot. OF A LAYMAN’S EXPERIENCE. By the 
Honourable Lord Krxtocu, one of the J udges of the Supreme Court of Scotland, Second 
Edition, In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 6d, 


THE MINERAL KINGDOM, with Coloured Illustrations of 


the most important Minerals, Rocks. and Petrifactions, By * J. G. Korn, Professor of 
Natural History in the Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart, Folio, half-bound, ste 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER. By E. B, Rausay, M.A., LLD., F.RS.E. Dean of Edinburgh. 2 vols, fep. 


CHARACTERISTIOg OF “OLD CHURCH ARCHITEC- 
TURE, &e. MAINLAND AND WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. 


ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTIONS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES, 


For Schools and Self-tuition ; on the principles of imitation and frequent 
repetition. 


ENGLISH. 
HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By. the the Rev. T. K. 


Aanotp, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


FRENCH. 
THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By the same Author. 
5s. 6d, A Key to the Exercises, by Mons. 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By the Rev. T. K. Anrnoxp, 
and Dr. Faapsrsponrr. 5s, 6d. A Key to the Exercises, by Faapensvonrr, 
ITALIAN. 


THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. 


y PrrFext, and the 
Rev. Dawson W. Tunwen. 5s.6d. The Key, Is. 


LATIN. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By the Rey. T. K. 
Annotp, M.A, 3s, The Key (sold to Tutors only), Is. 


GREEK. 
THE FIRST GREEK BOOK. By ‘the same Author. 5s, 
The Key (sold to Tutors only), 1s, 6d. 


HEBREW. 
THE | FIRST H HEBREW BOOK. By the same Author. 
78. 3s. 


* Messrs. CLASSIFIED catalogue. containing more 
adv reneed Works on the above Languages, may be had gratis and post-free on application. 


RIVINGTONS, wane PLACE, LONDON. 


LATIN SCHOOL CLASSICS, 


With English Notes and Tnteodustions. partly original, | bat principally selected from the best 
rman Commentat 


Edited by the Rev, T. K, Anwoto, late Fellow of College, Cuties, with the 
ofthe Rev. ‘Canon Baownr, the Ven. Archdeacun Pav 


HSTORLE ANTIQUE EPITOME, from Napes, Justin, 


&e. ; with Rules for Construing, Questions, &c, 4s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part L, with Questions and Answers, 


and Imitative Exercises, 43, 
OVID. Part L., from the Elegiac Poems, 2s. 6d, 
OVID. Part II, from the Metamorphoses. 5s. 
VIRGIL’S neid. 6s, 
HORACE (his complete works), 7s. 


CICERO. Selected Orations, 4s, Selected Epistles, 5s. The 
usculan Disputations, Ss, 6d, De Finibus, 5s. 6d, De Senectute, 2s. 6d. 


T: \CITUS, Part I., 6s, Part IL, 5s, 
SALLUST'S J War. 3s, 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


GREEK SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
With English Notes, selected and original. 


Edited by the Rey. T, K. Anwozp, M,A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
other competent scholars. 


X_ENOPHON’S ropeedia (Se (Selections from), with Vocabulary, 


forming “ The Third 
XENOPHON’S Anabasis, 6s, Od. 


HOMER for Beginners, comprising the First Three Books, 
3s. 6d. 


HOMER'S Iliad, entire, 12s. 
HOMER'S Tliad, Books I. to IV., with a very complete Critical 


and copious Notes, 7s, 6d. 
HERODOTUS, Part I, Ss 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book the First, 5s, 6d. Book the Second, 


DEMOSTHENES. The Otyathiae ¢ Orations, 3s, The Oration 
on the Crown, 4s. 6d, The Philippie O: 


AESCHINES against Ctesiphon, 
SOPHOCLES. The Ajax, 3s. The Philoctetes, 8s. The (Rdi- 
pus Tyrannus, 4s. The C2dipus Coloneus, 4s. The Antigone, 43. 
EURIPIDES. The Hecuba. Hippolytus, The Bacche. 
Medea. The Iphigenia in Tauris 
RISTOPHANES. The Bs, The Birds, 3s. Gd. 
—_ objectionable passages are omitted in this Edition.) 
Bek complete list of Mr, Kencarver Anwozp's School-Books may be had gratis and 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR MARCH, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 
Contains full reports of the proceedings connected with the Great 
Iuternational Exhibition up to the latest date, in addition to 
numerous papers— some of which are extensively illustrated — 
on the Arts and Art-manufactures of the country. 
The Engravings in this Part are from Mulready’s picture of “The Brother 
and Sisters,” from Turner’s “ P. of Hero and Leander,” and Rubens’ 


ross,” and “The Descent from the 
Toss.” 


*,* The Illustrated Catalogue will commence in the April Number. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mancn, 1£62. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, 


with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By Earl Sranuope. Portrait. Vols. 3 and 4 
(completing the Work). Post 8vo. 2ls. [On Thursday, March \3th. 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Sir Cuartes Lyett, F.R.S. Illustrations. 8vo., 


TRAVELS AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND 


IN THE NEILGHERRIE HILLS, SOUTHERN INDIA, in Search of the 
Chincona Bark and while Superintending the Introduction’ of the Plant into 
India. By R. CLements Markuam, Illustrations. 8vo. 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH 


ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED BY INSECTS. By Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT 


WILSON: from 1777 to the Peace of Tilsit. Containing his Early Life, Entrance 
me Army, Campaigns, &c. By Rev. Herpert Ranvotpu, M.A. Portrait, 
Jol. 1. Svo. 


vI 
WILD WALES; its People, Language, and Scenery. 


By Georce Bornow, Author of “ The Bible in Spain.” 3 vole. Post 8vo. 


vil 
SECULARIA; or, Surveys on the Main Stream of 


History. By Lucas, M.A. Sve. 


THE STORY OF LORD BACON'S LIFE. By 


W. Hepworts Dixon. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. Uniform with ‘ Dixon’s Life of 
William Penn.” 


A HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF OX- 


FORD, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, NORWICH, and LINCOLN. Illustra- 
tions. Post svo. 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS; A New Eng- 


lish Version. Edited with Copious Notes and Dawgs. By Rev. Profeszor 
Rawtinson, M.A. 2nd Edition, Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: being Ex- 


tracts from Canon Srantey's “ Sinai and Palestine.” For the use of Village 
Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Fep. 


HANDBOOK FOR PARIS: being a Guide for Visitors 


to all Objects of Interest in that Metropolis and its Environs. Map. Small 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


(CHURCH RATES. There is an article on Church 


Rates in the “ QUARTERLY REVIEW,” No. 220. 


EDUCATION —THE REVISED CODE. There is 


an article on the New Code in the “ QUARTERLY REVIEW,” No. 221. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo. 1s. 


Two YEARS OF CHURCH PROGRESS: reprinted 


from the * Christian Remembrancer,”’ January, 1862. 
Also, by the same Author, Svo. Is. 


THE CHURCH CAUSE AND THE CHURCH 


PARTY. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 12s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES & REVIEWS. 
By VISCOUNT CRANBORNE. 


“ A series of historical essays of great merit."—Saturday Review. 
LONDON: J. MITCHELL, 33 OLD BOND STREET. 


Just published, and to be continued Annually, Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. with 
Map coloured to show the British Dominions, 


THE 


COLONIAL OFFICE LIST FOR 1862; 


Or, General Register of the Colonial Dependencies of Great Britain. 


Compiled under the sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
from Official Records, &c. 


By WILLIAM C. SARGEAUNT and ARTHUR N. BIRCH, 
OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


* It exhibits, in the first place, the constitution, personal and organic, of the Colonial 
Office, and afterwards deals with the colonies severally, giving a brief account of their 
situation, climate, productions, history, and political constitution, and the names of 
the members of their local government and civil services. ..... The rules and regu- 
lations for Her Majesty’s Colonial Service follow, and the work is completed by the 
Colonial-office List, Rieter the dates of the several appointments, and the official 
career of persons now living who have served, or are serving, under the Secretary of 
State, or in the colonies. It is one of the most useful volumes we have lately seen 
published.”—Daily News. 


LONDON; EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


[March 8, 1862. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 3ls. 6d. 

“A very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with curiosity we cannot doubt." 
Atheneum. Diary has intrinsic It abounds in anecdote."—Exraminer. “A 
well-written diary.”—Saturday Review. “ These volumesare throughout lively aud attractive, 
The pictures of society are clever. "—~Daily News. 


Down | SOUTH; or, an Englishmen’ 8 Experience at the Seat 
ar in America. By 8. Purtiirs Day 1 Correspondent of the Morning 
Herel, 2 with Portraits of President Davis General Beauregard, 21s. 


“ There cannot be a doubt that Down South will be read with avidity, and that the facts it 
relates, and the opinions it offers, will have an immense influence in forming and maintaining 
a correct notion of the actual bearing ~—e state of American affairs among ourselves. Not 
least valuable portion of the k is that which gives sketches of the leading men of the 
Southern party.” ~ Messenger. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE: Sketches of Military Life, 


By the Author of * Demme Interiors.” 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
“ The information the author ever s, and the ively and graphic style in which he writes, 
will secure the Fy both of military readers and civilians. Many interestin 
are we ne. and the general public will find in these pages a considerable amount of entertain- 
ment.”—Sun. 


HE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From Or Original 
ALTER 


Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow Academicians. 
Tuornavry. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, & 


“ Mr. Thornbury’s work must not only be ‘considered as the very best he has ever written, but 
as a valuable addition to our artistic biography."’— Spectator. 

“ Henceforward nobody can have any excuse for re-o opening ¢ this subject: Mr. Thornbury has 
collected a mass of information larger in quantity and fuller in detail than Turner's ‘8 uncom- 
municative and secretive character could have justified any one in expecting. 

Blackwi Magazine. 


RAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Freprrka Bremer, 


Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 21s. 


* This work is a good specimen of what travels shonld ho tntalligent, unaffected, and giving 
exact, as distinguished from vague, impressions.” — A the 


FPRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Kavanaca, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adtle,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


M EMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER OF 
NAPOLEON III. Edited by Lascerces Waaxate, 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“This book furnishes a compendious biography of the beautiful and unhappy queen more 
satisfactory than any we have yet met with.” —Daily News. 


IFE OF ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B.; 


with his Correspondence. By Major-Gencral Ecenxs Narier. 2 vols. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862, 


Under the especial Patronage of Hea Masrsrv. Gonsected throughout by the Nobility, 
Thirty-first Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 
“The readiest, most useful, and exactest of modern works on a subject.”"—Spectator. 


DELE. By Junta Kavanacn. Illustrated by Joun GILBERT. 

5s. bound. Forming the New Volume of & Bracxerr’s Sranpanp Linrany of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works, 

“ The best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh. It is a charming story.”—A thencum. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A FAST YOUNG LADY. 
By Mrs. Grey, author of the “ Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


(THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Scrurator, Author 


of “ Recollections of a Fox-Hunter,” &c. Three vols. 


“ There is plenty of stirring interest in this novel to make it generally acceptable, particu- 
larly to those readers who enjoy manly sports.” — Messenger. 


TE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland,” “ The House on the Moor,” &c. 3 vols. 
A charming book, simple, quaint, and fresh.” —A theneum. 


Wwiich DOES SHE LOVE? By Corsvry Marng, Esq, 


“ A thoughtful, high-toned novel.” —Post. 


AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 8. C. Hart. 8 


vols. Un March. 
THE WHITE ROSE OF CHATLEIGH 8 vols, 
ust ready, 


CONCLUDING PORTION OF MR. MAURICE'S MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL 


A MANUAL OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


From the Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution. 
With a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. 


By the Rey. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Late Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London. 
1 large vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: Tar Fovrterxtn Cextery. William of Occam—Eckhart—Tauler. The 
Fiereenta Cextory. John Huss— Gerson — Nicolaus von Cusa — Pletho — Ficinus —Pico— 
Savonarola. Tur Sixrernra Century. Machiavelli —Sir Thomas More — Erasmus — Reuch- 
lin — Zwingle — Luther — Meiancthon— Cornelius Agri eripps — Paracelsus — Calvin — Loyola — 
Peter Ramus — Rabelais — Montaigne — Bellarmin — riana—Bruno—Hooker—Bacun. Tur 
Sevenreenra Century. Hobbes — Descartes —Voet — Grotius— Bohme —Clarendon— Milton 
— South — Cudworth — Smith — Sterry— Malebranche — Pascal —Arnauld — Bossuet —Spinosa. 
Tne Eroureenta Centuny. Locke—S ollaston — Mandeville 
— Clarke — Berkeley— Butler — Edwards — Hart ley — oa Le Pere Andre — Bayle —Vol- 
taire — Montesquieu —Vico — Leibnitz — Wolff — Swedenborg — Condillac — Helvetius — Rous- 
seau—Hume—Adam Smith—Reid—Burke—Paley— Bentham—Lessing—-Kant—Goethe— Herder 
_Jacobi— Mendelssohn. Nevereenra Century. — Hegei—schleier- 
macher —Strauss — Fourier—Cousin—Comte—Stewart—Coleridge—Mill Hamilton. 


New Editions of the other Volumes are now ready, 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY of the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Third 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 


MEDLEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition. 5s, 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


1 vol. 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth and gold, I4s. Reduced to 10s. 6d. 


POETS AND STATESMEN: 


MEMORIALS in the hood of 
Their HOMES an eighbour! 


By HENRY DOWLING, of the Inner Temple. 


Handsomely printed and adorned with Nineteen exquisite Steel Plates, engraved in 
the highest style of Art by Radcliffe. 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL — 
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DR. R. G. LATHAM’S WORKS. 
Now ready, the Fifth Edition, revised and remodelled, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


HE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Dr. R. G. Latuan, F.R.S., 
late Professor of English in University College, London. 

“Let him,though he know no characters but those of his mother-tongue, read through the 
book as well as he can, and we will answer that he will, at the close, find himselfin the pos- 
session of mach larger and clearer notions of general grammar, and especially of comparative 
etymology, than he would have supposed possible at the outset. He will find here a historical 
and analy tical |View, comprising the general ethnographical relations of the English Language, 

and that, too,in a much more: readable form than e may imagine. At all events, it will 
set him thinking, and, - whatever nook or corner of the kingdom or of the world his iot may 
be cast, observing too ; for the very dialect of the province will acquire a new meee, and help 
him in ‘his studies.” —English Journal of Education, Notice of Second Edition 


By the same Author, 


DR. LATHAM’S HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


UAGE. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
Eighteenth Thousand. Revised and much enlarged. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. Larnam and 
Miss Manenty. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

DR. LATHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

London: Watron & Masrreiy; and Lonoman & Co. 


1 vol. 233 Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 


(COMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. By Dr. Larpyrr. Con- 
taining Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Time, the Almanack, Clocks and Watches, Spectacles, 
Colour, Kaleidoscope, Pumps, Man, the - the Printing Press, the Potter's Art, Locomotion 
and ‘Trans; .the Surface of the Earth, First Notions of Geography. by the same 
POPULAR GEOLOGY. 201 Cuts, 2s. 6d. 
ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 100 Cuts, 2s 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 182 Cuts, 4s. 6d. 
MICROSCOPE. 147 Cuts, 2s 
STEAM and ITS USES. 89 Cuts, 2s. 
POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 Cuts, 2s. 6d. 
BEE and WHITE ANTS. 135 Cuts, 2s. 
The above are from the “ Museum of Science and Art.” 
‘Watton & Manenty, Upper Gower Strect and Ivy Lane. 


Just published, small 8vo. 5s. 


[SSTINCT AND REASON. By Str Grorcr Ramsay, Bart. 


By the same Author, 
PRINCIPLES of PYSCHOLOGY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
A®@ GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS, FOR GENERAL 
USE. By Atexanven Henny, M.D. 
Watton & Maszerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


CYCLICAL CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Just published, small Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HE ALTH AND DISEASE AS INFLUENCED BY THE 


DAILY, SEASONAL, and other CYCLICAL CHANGES in the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


By Eowarp Smrrn, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, 


Brompton, &c. 
Watton & Maveriy, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Third Edition, 450 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. £1 8s. 
FRICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF 8U RGERY. A 
Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases and Operations. 
Watton & Manenty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Now ready, Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, emall 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
R. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
GREAT VESSELS, including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. 
Watton & Manrary, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


p*. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, 


including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. 
Watton & Maneaty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Early in 1862; a New Edition of 
De. GARROD ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Second Edition, much improved, small $yo. 
Watrow & Maseasy, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Second Edition, Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 


ME. QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


London : Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


201 Plates, £5 5s. plain, 23 8s. coloured. 


UAIN & WILSON’S ANATOMICAL PLATES. 2 vols. 


royal folio, half-bound morocco. Or in five divisions, cloth, - separately. 
Muscles. 51 plates, cloth, 21 5s. plain, £2 4s. *colou 
Vessels, 50 plates, cloth, £1 5s. plain, £2 coloured. 
Nerves, 33 plates, cloth. £1 Is. plain, £1 14s, 
Viscera, 32 plates, cloth, 17s. plain, £1 10s. colow 
Bones and igaments, 30 plates, cloth, iis. plain, £1 coloured. 


‘London : Warton & Mansatr, 28 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Fourth Edition, } vol. 18s. cloth. 


REGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHYMISTRY; for the Use 
of Students. Also, in 2 vols. (separately). 
Inorganic, 6s. 6d. i] Organic, 12s. 


Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane. 


8vo. 5s. cloth. 
A GUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY NIGHT IN THE 
YEAR. In Eight Planispheres. 
London : Warrow & Masenty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


2ist Thousand, 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


De. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 


Watron & Manerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORIES, 3s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


De®. | SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, for 


Use of Schools. 79 Illust: 
of G EUR, same Author, A SMALLER LIS 


London; Watrox & Manzaiy, aud Jonx Mrnnay, 


12 vols., 18s.; six double vols., #1 1s. cloth ; or 21 11s. 6d. half-bound, morocco. 
LARDNER'S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


nts :—The Planets ; are they inhabited Worlds ?— Weather Prognostics—Popular 

Fallacies tatitades and Longit' tudes—Lunar Stones and Shooting Starse— 
Railway Accidents—Light— Air. n the United States—Cometary Influences— Water 
—The Potter's Art—Fi and Transport—The Moon—The karth--The Electric 
Telegraph—Terrestrial Heat—The Sun—Earthquakes and Volcanoes—Barometer, Safety Lamp, 
and Whitworth’s Micrometric Apparatus—Steam—The Steam Engine—The Eye—The Atmo- 
sphere — — Kaleidoscope — Clocks and Watches — Mic 
Drawing and Engraving — acomotive — Thermometer — New Plancts-- Leverrier and 
Adams's Planet— Maznitnde and Minuteness_The Almanack—Optical Images—How to observe 
the Heavens—The Looking-Glass—Stellar Universe—The ‘Tides—Colour—Man—Magnitying 
Glasses—Instinet and Intelligence—The Solar Microscope~The Camera Lucida—The Maxic 
Lantern—The Camera Cnecnre— Microse»pe—The White Ants—The Surface of the parte, 
or First Notions of Geography—Science “ Poetry—The Bee—Steam Navigation—Elect: 
Motive and the Aurora Borealis —The 
Crust of the Earth—Com Stereoscope —The Pre- Adamite Earth—Eclipses—Sound. 


Watron & Scant Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, + sc Row. 


Fifth Edition, small 8vo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. 
GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brorners. 


“ Various, however, as are the matters discussed or touched on in the following pages, I would 
fain hope that one spirit will be felt to breathe through them. It would be a delightful reward 
if they may help the young, in this age of the confusion of thoughts, to discern some of those 
prine iples which infuse strength and order into men's hearts and minds. Above all would I 
desire to suggest to my readers, how in all things, small as well as great, profane as well as 
sucred, it behoves us to keep our eyes fixed on the star which led the wise men of old, and by 
which alone can any wisdom be guided, from whatsgever aa of the intelicctual globe, toa 
place where it will rejoice with exceeding great joy.""—J. C. 


Watron & Maserty, 28 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


TPE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” EXAMINED ON 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMON SENSE. By Oxe who wishes to ascertain what is 
the “ True Faith of a Christian.” 


Watron & Manenty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


INTRODUCTION TO CIIEMISTRY. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


| S {FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
in its Relations to Physiolez x Dictation, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Eco- 
nomy. Fourth Edition. Revised and enlarged. 

“ This work of Baron Liebig is one at those books from which the mind desiring Bey 4 
philosophical instruction can receive it in a most pleasant and yet most perfect form. reis 
no necessity for an acquaintance with all the intricacies of scientific nomenclature a ‘tn 
minology : with a moderate amount of chemical knowledge as a basis, my man of — 
intellect will rise from the perusal of these letters without the feeling that he has partaken 
wholesome intellectual feast.” —British Medical Journal. 


Watron & Manerty, 28 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG'S LAST WORK. 
One vol. small 8vo. és. cloth. 


LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. By Baron 


Vow Lirsic. 


“Tam desirous to make the educated men of the nation with the which 
have been established by chemistry in connexion with the [a of Plants, = cootidens 
of the fertility of soils, and the causes of their exhaustion.” —Preiace. 


Watton & Manearty, 28 Upper Gower Street, and 27 Ivy can Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, by Lardner & Dunkin, completed to the present time, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LABDNER'S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. Second 
Edition. Revised and by F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 37 Plates and 100 Wood Engravings. 


Watrox & Maneniy, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1,334 Illustrations, complete, 4 vols. 20s. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
Larpxen. Sold separately, as under : — 
MECHANICS. With 357 Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 292 Illustrations. 1 vol. 5s. 
OPTICS. With 2% Illustrations. 1 vol. 53. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. 395 Illustrations. 1 vol. Ss. 
Watton & Manenty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Third Edition, 328 Illustrations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 


Watton & Manenty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


190 Illustrations, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 
Larpyen. 
Watron & Manerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
170 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. 


‘Watron & Maren:.y, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
Third Edition, revised, royal 8vo, £2 2s. 
(THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE of the 


NEW TESTAMENT; an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original and 
the English Translation. 
Uniform with the 


above, 
THE ANS HEBREW and CHALDEE CUNCORD ANCE of the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. Second Edition, revised,2 vols., royal 8vo, £3 13s, 6d. 


Watton & Manerty, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Second Edition, 500 Illustrations, large 8vo. £2 2s. 
D*. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. 
By the same Editor. 
BECERS ARE of GREEK and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 3 vols. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 2 vols. £4. 
London: Watron & and Jons 


Just published, 18mo. price 1s. 


purest STEPS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | for Junior 
Classes. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 

By the same Author. 


masons GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SENTENCES. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
Waxron & Maseniy, Upper Gower Street and Ivy Lane. 


Free by Post, on application. 


A PI DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of WORKS of SCIENCE, 
TION and GENERAL LITERATURE, published by WALTON % 
M ABE a ue goo notices are given of the chief subjects and most prominent peculiar ities 
ot the books. ‘The publication is designed to put the reader, as far as possible, in the came posi- 
tion as if he had inspected tor himse!f (at least cursorily) the works described, — 28 Upper 


Gower Sireet and 27 Avy Lane, Paternoster kow, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW WORKS. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


A CRITICAL EDITION OF THE TEXT, WITH A COMPLETE COLLATION OF 
THE QUARTOS AND FOLIOS, AND WITH THE PRINCIPAL 
. EMENDATIONS OF SUBSEQUENT EDITORS AND CRITICS. 


WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge; 
JOHN GLOVER, M.A. 
Librarian of College, Cambridge; 


A 
HENRY RICHARDS LUARD, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Registrary in the University of Cambridge. 
*,* This Work will be completed in Nine Volumes, handsomely printed in demy 8vo. 


SKETCH 0F AMERICAN HISTORY 
FROM INDEPENDENCE TO SECESSION. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, 
Author of “ BRITISH INDIA: ITS RACES AND HISTORY.” 
To WHICH Is ADDED 
“Tue Story or Kansas.” By Thomas HuGues, Author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” Crown 8vo. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF 


THE REV. ROBERT STORY, 


LATE MINISTER OF ROSNEATH, DUMBARTONSHIRE,. 


By ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. 
Crown 8vo. 


*_* This Volume will Include several important Passages of Scottish Relizious and Ecclesi- 
astical History during the arter of the present Century. Among others, the Row 
Conrnovensy, Russ of the Invincrre Movement, the 
&e. 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. 


By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE NATURE AND THE EFFECTS 
OF FAITH: 


Ten Sermons preached in Trinity College Chapel, Dublin, 
By JOHN THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D, 


of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin. 
&vo. cloth, 4s. 


ALTON LOCKE, 
TAILOR AND POET. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in n Ordinary to the Queen. and Professor of Modern History in 
Extract from New Preface. 
“Thave re-written all that relates to Cambridge : while I have altered hardly one word in 
the book beside.” 


*,* This edition will be printed in crown 8vo., uniform with “ Westward, Ilo!" &c., and 
will contain a New Preface. 


UNIFORM WITH THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With a Vignette after a Design by W. Hotman Henr. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS. 


IN 1858—60, 
With a Map. Crown &yo, 


HISTORY OF 
FREDERICK THE SECOND, 


EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS. 
FROM CHRONICLES AND DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED WITIIIN THE LAST 
TEN YEARS. 
T. L. KINGTON, M.A. 
ofr College, Oxford, and the Temple. 
2 vols. demy vo. 


*<* This work has an important bearing on the questions of our“age. It sets hefore us the 
eanees of the present disunion of German, introd h ae asthe t 


History of the Fase Cavncu, 


(ARIBALDI AT CAPRERA. By Coronet Vecons. 
Translated from the Italian. With Preface by Mrs. GASKELL, and a 
View of the House at Caprera. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ This day, 


HE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF MR. PAL- 

GRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS and 

LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 18mo. cloth extra, 
4s, Gd.; morocco, 7s, 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


[HE FOURTH THOUSAND OF MR. PATMORE’S 
CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the best Poets. 18mo. cloth extra, 
4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s, 6d.; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


HE FOURTH THOUSAND OF MRS. NORTON’S 
LADY of LA GARAYE, Small 4to. extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE SECOND EDITION OF TOM BROWN AT 
OXFORD. 8 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


[HE TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND OF TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HE THIRD EDITION OF MEMOIR OF 
GEORGE WAGNER, late Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Brighton, 
By J. N. Simpxrysoyn, M.A., Rector of Brington. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(SAMBRIDGE YEAR-BOOK AND ALMANACK 
for 1862. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


*,* This work gives full information res 


i ing all the Scholarships, the means by which 
they are gained, the mode of entering a Student in the University, and a Summary of Univer- 
sity Proceedings during the year 1861; with an Almonack, in which are given the dates 
appointed for the various University Proceedings during 1862. (This day. 


HE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; or, Brief Notes of 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo. cloth, ds. 
“ Among those who have 


DWIN OF DEIRA._ By Atexanver 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ A poem of very high order. | A true rendering, realized with a poet's power, of one of the 
finest epic passages in our history.”—John Bull. 
= Pook Sad beauty...... manly in tone, healthy in its feeling, and pure and elevating 


PAkLy EGYPTIAN HISTORY, with Descriptions 


of the Tombs and Monuments. For the Young. By the Author of 
“ Sidney Grey,” “ Mia and Charlie,” &e. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ Pull of information, without being dull, and full of humour, without being frivolous 
stating in the most popular form the main results of modern research........ our readers wi 
learn more of Ancient kgypt in this than in any other popular work on - —— 

ndon Review. 


[HE SUPERNATURAL IN RELATION TO THE 
NATURAL. By the Rey. James M‘Cosn, LL.D., Author of “The 
Method of the Divine Government,” “TIutuitions of the Mind,” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ We have read no publication relative to existing controversies with so great pleasure...... 
rietendom, 


(THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT: Sermons 


preached before the University of Oxford. By the Rev. ©. P. 
Curerien, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Rector of Cholderton, 
Wilts. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


."" We admire much the manner of these sermons; the tender, patient, and loving spirit im 
which the entanglements of the subject are hand!ed; the earnestness and reverence of their 
tone; the anxiety to be just amd moderate towards all men and all opinions: and we can scarcely 
praise too highly the elegance and the aptness of many passaves.”— Guardian, 


<T. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
Newly Translated and Explained from a Missionary Point of View. 
By J. W. Cotexso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ This book is the true idea of a Scripture Commentary for the people. A literal 
of the text is followed by aclear sense di ion of every imr point; and in ail 
this there is no show of learning, though its solid substance underlies the whole."—Freeman. 


By the same Author. 
A LETTER TO HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP 
of CANTERBURY upon the Question of the proper Treatment of Cases of 


he yeamy as found already existing in Converts from Heathenism. Crown 
VO. 15. 


y; it us 
of Italian unity, was honoured with the special enmity of the Papacy. 
UNIFORM WITH THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 
WITH NOTES AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX. 
By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


VACATION TOURISTS; 


Or, Notes of Travel in 1861. 

The Publishers have mach pleasure in at ing that inc of the great success 
which attended the publication of ** Vacation Tourists for 1860,” they have made arrangements 
for publi-hing a Volume of Tours in 1861. This Volume will be edited, like the former one, by 
Fuancis M.A., F.R.S. 

‘Lhe Volume will be ready in the Spring, and will contain, with others, the following :— 

I. St. Petersburg and Moscow. the Rev. Archibald Weir. 
II. The Country of SchamyL By William Marshaii. 
III. The Monks of Mount Athos. By the Rev. lH. Tozer. 
IV. The Amazon and Rio Madera. By the Rev. Charles Young. 
. A Naturalist’s Impressions of Spain. . L. Sclater, Zoological Society. 
VII. Geological Notes in Auvergne. "By Archibald Geikie.” 

VIII. Nablus and the Samaritans. ne Grov 
IX. Christmas in Montenegro. By 


re. 


Ré¥xs OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS: a 
Book of Select Readings for the Suffering. With a Preface by CJ. 
VauGuan, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition, 
handsomely printed with red lines, Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 9s. morocco. 
“ The spiritual wisdom and healthy feeling with which these extracts have been selected 
equally appear in their character. their suitable brevity, and their catholic union of writers of 


every Christian community. ttul: tenderness, devou 
well-chosen extracts." —Nonesmformist ess, devoutness, strength in the 


ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the MIDDLE AGES. By Cnarces Harpwick, M.A, 


formerly Archdeacon of Ely, and Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, edited by Francis Procrer, M.A, Vicar of 


Witton, Norfolk. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 4 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


“ Full in references and authority, systematic and formal in division, with h of life in 
the style to counteract the arynes inseparable from its brevity; the successful of 
a difficult task.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


GERMONS PREACHED IN HARROW SCHOOL 


CHAPEL. By the Rev. H. Moxtacu Burien, M.A,, Head Master. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d. 


“Th 
than the excellent good sense with which they are imbued.”"—Specta 
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